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as a tremendous asset to the bank, the 
vault of the Meiji Bank being but one 
of many installations made by the York 
Safe and Lock Company in the Far 
East during recent years. An excerpt 
from a letter from the bank written 
subsequent to the earthquake is in- 
teresting: 


We sincerely appreciate your kind at- 
tention in connection with the vault doors 
manufactured by your company and _ in- 
stalled in this bank. 

We have been strongly impressed with 
the fact that the accuracy, exquisiteness and 
stability of its construction expresses in 
reality the name of your company: “Safe 
and Lock.” We are impressed more strongly 
with the absolute safety and perfection of 
the vault after the big earthquakes that 
shook the capital city of Tokio, and we 
rely on it with great expectation and con- 
fidence. 

We beg to state in addition that during 
the three days (August 29, 30, and 31) pre- 
vious to the opening, the vault was inspected 
by over 10,000 influential and prominent per- 
sons in Nagoya and vicinity and they were 
all impressed with its absolute reliablity. 

Meiji Bank Ltd. (Seal). 




















The New Penn Square office of the Fourth Street 
National Bank of Philadelphia, which was 
recently opened 


ae 


Hochelaga-Nationale Merger 


HE official announcement in connec- 

tion with the merging of La Banque 
Nationale with La Banque d’Hochelaga is 
as follows: 

“The directors of the Bank of Hochelaga 
have examined the amalgamation proposal 
submitted by La Banque Nationale. After 
a careful survey of the situation they have 
come to the conclusion that that proposal is 
advantageous, provided the liquid assets of 
La Banque Nationale be increased and that, 
for this end, the government of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec issue and deliver to the 


amalgamated bank $15,000,000 of bonds 
maturing in forty years. The bank will 
bind itself to pay the interest thereon to 
the government out of its profits; it will 
also bind itself to redeem the principal, by 
means of an annuity of $124,172, out of the 
profits also, but after the payment of a 
dividend of 10 per cent. Any additional 
dividend may be paid after this sinking fund 
is provided for. The stock will be exchanged 
on a basis of two shares of La Banque 
Nationale for one share of the Bank of 
Hochelaga. 


au 











Bank of Montreal Memorials 


Unique among the soldiers’ memorials on 
this continent in connection with the Great 
War are the memorials erected by the Bank 
of Montreal in Montreal and Winnipeg, in 
commemoration of the 230 members of. its 
staff who sacrificed their lives. 


ture of the building, which is one of the 
finest banking offices in the world. This 
model represents “Victory,” and is consid- 
ered to be the finest work of its kind de- 
veloped in American art since the war. The 
bank accepted both models. The statue of 





Commemorating the War Services of the Staff of the Bank of Montreal 


‘The bank has 550 branches throughout the 
Dominion, and the memorials, therefore, 
have a nation-wide significance. Originally, 
it was intended to erect a memorial in the 
head office at Montreal only, and an interna- 
tional competition was held for designs 
typifying all who had fallen. The winner 
was John Earle Fraser, whose studio is in 
New York. In addition to the model con- 
forming to the terms of the ‘competition, 
he submitted another which he _ believed 
would be very appropriate to the architec- 


“Victory,” in white marble, nine feet in 
height, has been erected in the head office, 
while the figure of the soldier, in bronze, 
has been erected outside the entrance of 
the bank’s main branch in the busiest street 
in Winnipeg. The “Victory,” at once tri- 
umphant and mournful, leaves a memorable 
impression. ‘The soldier figure, with its de- 
termined face and characteristic accoutre- 
ment, typifies in eminent degree the spirit 


of the Canadian F.xpeditionary Force. 


au 
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Editorial Comment 


National Bank Branches 


Y a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States the 
right of a state to prohibit 

branches of national banks is upheld. 
The case arose in an action between the 
First National Bank in St. Louis and 
the State of Missouri. Branches had 
been established by the bank, and the 
state sought to enjoin their operation 
on the ground that the laws of Missouri 
prohibited branch banking, and that 
this prohibition extended to national 
banks as well as to banks organized 
under the laws of the State of Missouri. 
This contention the Supreme Court of 
the United States upholds. The right 
of a state to control certain functions 
rests upon the following principles, as 
stated in this decision: 


“National banks are brought into 
existence under Federal legislation, are 
instrumentalities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and are necessarily subject to 
the paramount authority of the United 
States. Nevertheless, national banks are 
subject to the laws of a state in respect 
of their affairs unless such laws inter- 
fere with the purposes of their creation, 
tend to impair or destroy their efficiency 
as l’ederal agencies or conflict with the 
paramount law of the United States.” 


The decision held that the Missouri 
Statute prohibiting branch banking did 
not conflict with the laws of the United 


States. In fact, no authority was found 
in those laws for the conduct of 
branches of national banks, except in 


cases where a_ state bank having 





branches entered the National Banking 
System. Such branches might be re- 
tained. 

Here are some other points in the 
decision which will be found of special 
interest: 


“The mere multiplication of places 
where the powers of a bank may be 
exercised is not, in our opinion, a neces- 
sary incident of a banking business. 

“Clearly, the state statute, by pro- 
hibiting branches, does not frustrate the 
purposes for which the bank was 
created or interfere with the discharge 
of its duties to the Government or im- 
pair its efficiency as a Federal agency.” 


The Supreme Court seems to have 
been concerned with the purely legal 
aspects of the matter, and the effects 
of the Missouri state law upon national 
banks as agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The broader aspects of the 
matter, namely, the effect which the 
growth of branch banking under the 
laws of the states will have upon the 
National Banking System as a whole 
were not considered. And yet this is 
precisely the point of greatest concern 
to the national banks. But doubtless 
this is a phase of the matter to be set- 
tled by Congress instead of by the 
Supreme Court. 

While the decision in question will 
not interfere with branches of state 
banks that have entered the National 
Banking System, its effect upon the 
“tellers’ offices” of national banks, es- 
tablished under recent rulings of the 
Comptroller’s Bureau, are less clear. 
One thing is plainly settled by the de- 


443 
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cision: that a state may prohibit the 
establishment of branches of national 
banks within its borders. 


& 


Treasury Competition With 
the Banks 


C OMPLAINTS are being made by 
a considerable number of banks 
that the Treasury of the United 
States is becoming a serious competitor 
with the banks for the savings of the 
community. This bidding for funds is 
represented principally by the sale of 
Treasury certificates and thrift. stamps, 
and the activities of the Postal Savings 
Bank. 

Very good arguments can be pre- 
sented showing why the people should 
be invited to confide their savings to the 
Government. ‘To begin with, without 
reflecting upon the banks, it is the safest 
place for such savings. Banks are of 
relative degrees of safety, by far the 
greatest proportion of them being safe 
beyond question. but a few being less 
surely so. This is not true in regard to 
obligations of the United States, which 
are 100 per cent. safe. 

But there are some things other than 
safety to be taken into consideration, 
in making a deposit in a bank, though 
safety is always of major importance. 
A man could insure absolute safety to 
his funds by locking them up in a safe- 
deposit box. But in this case he would 
get nothing for the use of his money. 
With the Government as his custodian, 
he gets both safety and interest. But 
there is vet another phase of this mat- 
ter of even greater inportance. If all 
the savings of the country were ab- 
sorbed by the Government, there would 
be a great lack of funds for local en- 
terprise, unless these savings were in 
turn redeposited with local banks. At 
present, with expenditures so large, and 
taxation so heavy, the tendency is 
strongly toward absorbing a very large 
share of the public’s earnings into the 


coffers of the Treasury. No doubt a 
great deal of money is being taken 
away. by this process, from the locali- 
ties where it was earned and saved, and 
distributed elsewhere through the wide 
and numerous channels of Government 
expenditures. 

In this connection the question arises 
as to whether the banks have given as 
much attention as they might have done 
toward placing the safety of deposits 
beyond doubt. A great many bankers 
vigorously resent a proposal looking to 
the guaranty of deposits. Still, they 
realize the inconvenience to the public 
arising through bank failures, and are 
not unmindful of the fact that even the 
best-managed and safest banks have not 
attracted that degree of confidence that 
attaches to the Government of the 
United States. For instance, it is 
doubtful if there are any banks safer 
than the mutual savings banks of 
New York. Still, these institutions do 
not get all the savings deposits of 
New York, but a considerable share 
of such deposits goes to the Postal 
Savings Bank. ‘The reason for this 
would seem to lie in the fact that cer- 
tain elements of the population of New 
York regard the Government as offering 
superior protection to their savings. As 
a matter of fact, it may be doubted 
whether the savings are actually much if 
any safer in one place than the other, 
for the New York mutual savings banks 
are about as safe as human foresight 
can make them. It may be that the 
New York savings banks have not been 
as enterprising as they might have been 
in making this fact more widely known. 
Perhaps the same remark might be ex- 
tended to include the banks of the coun- 
try generally. 

Through clearing-house supervision 
and other means the banks in many 
localities have been brought up to 
a high degree of safety, and this is a 
development that, through some organ- 
ized effort, might be widened to include a 
much larger circle of banks. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that the supervision 
imposed by the Government and by the 
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clearing-houses can do little more than 
to impose checks upon bad manage- 
ment and prevent its culmination in 
failure with consequent loss to stock- 
holders and depositors. In the long 
run, the success or failure of a bank 
will depend upon those who control its 
management, the same as in other kinds 
of business. But the highest practicable 
ideals of safety in the conduct of bank- 
ing have not yet been reached, and it 
should be the constant aim of the 
bankers of the United States to approxi- 
mate such ideals. 

It is unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment should be competing with the 
banks for deposits. But the reason it 
is so successful in this respect is due 
more to the Government’s need for 
funds rather than to any well-founded 
distrust of the banks of the country. 


& 


The Democrats and “Wall 
Street” 


OR a good many years it has been 
H the fashion of the Democratic 

party to charge an alliance be- 
tween the Republican party and the big 
financial interests, to which the name 
of “Wall Street” has been affixed. 
Whether the stigma—if such it may be 
called—was deserved or not, it was 
clever enough as a political stratagem, 
as such things go. Probably, if one 
should look into the matter closely, he 
would find plenty of big business men 
in both parties; and probably, also, 
neither party has a monopoly of friend- 
ship for the plain people. But action 
has been taken by the Democratic 
party which will estop that political 
organization from affixing the “Wall 
Stree!” label on its antagonists in the 
approaching political campaign. Ref- 
erence is made to the fact that the 
Democrats are to hold their convention 
for the nomination of a Presidential 
candidate in New York. By coming to 





“Wall Street” themselves, they virtually 
reveal the hollowness of their pretended 
aversion to that famous locality. In- 
deed, it is openly suspected that the 
very liberal checks which New York 
produced constituted one of the strong- 
est and most convincing arguments for 
the selection of that city as the place 
where the Democratic hosts are to 
assemble next summer. In other words, 
the very citadel of the plain people has 
been undermined by the subtle influ- 
ences of the “money power.” “The 
enemy’s country” has itself become the 
chosen seat of the “the enemy’s” foes. 
Are we to suppose, also, that Senator 
Heflin of Alabama is to come to New 
York and gaze unmoved on the Federal 
Reserve Bank? That Mr. Bryan of 
Florida will mingle cheek by jow! with 
the profiteers of Wall Street? 

More seriously it may be said that 
the determination of the Democrats to 
hold their National Convention in New 
York is an evidence of the fact that this 
is a united country of which the eastern 
metropolis is no small part; and that, 
other things being equal, no valid reason 
exists why the great quadrennial 
political gatherings should not be held 
there as well as elsewhere. The Re- 
publicans may seek to affix the “Wall 
Street” label upon the candidate nom- 
inated in New York, but it will prob- 
ably have little effect upon the minds of 
the voters should this attempt be. made. 
The effort to attach political odium to 
New York, or even to what is styled 
“big business,’ does not represent a 
very high order of political sagacity. It 
is hoped the campaign of 1924 will 
rise to a more elevated plane, for there 
are many really serious issues confront- 
ing our country at the present time. Mr. 
Bryan, in his several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to gain the Presidency, relied 
largely on the “Wall Street” issue; but 
the people were deaf to his appeals. It 
is a played-out slogan, and may as well 
be buried with other obsolete battle- 
cries of vanished hosts. 
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American Foreign Banking 


HE recent withdrawal of another 

American bank from the foreign 

field has brought under discussion 
our whole policy with respect to bank- 
ing of this character. 

When the great foreign trade spurt 
occurred, almost immediately following 
the Armistice, a sudden interest in for- 
eign banking developed in this country, 
and this led to the organization of a 
number of banks specially created to do 
a general foreign business or to function 
in certain parts of the world. Some 
such banks had been established at an 
earlier date though with few excep- 
tions our foreign banks are of recent 
origin. The same applies to foreign 
branches of national banks, which 
lacked legal authorization prior to the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve Act 
in 1913. Some of the states had pre- 
viously sanctioned foreign branches, and 
a few of them were in operation before 
the national banks got into the field. 

It may be fairly said that the move- 
ment to establish foreign banks and 
branches was somewhat precipitate. 
The determination to withdraw from 
these activities is also rather hasty. It 
has been accelerated by the unsettled 
business conditions in various parts of 
the world, and more directly by the 
inability to operate at a profit. This 
latter phase of the matter is one that 
such institutions could not disregard. 
They could not be expected to go on 
doing business that involved unusual 
risks, and at the same time showed no 
profits. Their decision to abandon the 
field is thercfore beyond criticism. 

Naturally, the question arises as to 
whether or not our foreign trade will 
actually suffer because of the with- 
drawal of some of the American banks 
from their foreign outposts. In consid- 
ering this question it must be remem- 
bered that several of these institutions 
continue to function. This refers to 
corporations specially organized to do 
foreign business and to branches of the 
national banks and trust companies. 


Probably there are enough of these re- 
maining to take care of any special 
banking requirements that may exist. 
Then it must also not be forgotten that 
our large banks, affiliated as they are 
through correspondents with the entire 
world, are in a position to handle the 
country’s foreign trade. Existing bank- 
ing facilities of the character indicated 
will probably be found sufficient to take 
care of the somewhat reduced volume 
of foreign trade at present being car- 
ried on. 

The attempt to organize a special 
type of Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration, with large capital, and jointly 
owned by the banks and business in- 
terests of the counry was not successful. 
This failure was partly due to the sud- 
den slump in foreign trade, and the 
break-down of credit, which happened 
in 1920, and to other causes. A cor- 
poration of this kind would have en- 
deavored to do through joint effort what 
the banks acting alone have found very 
difficult. There was some opinion to the 
effect that the disturbed foreign situa- 
tion would have rendered the safe func- 
tioning of this institution impossible. 
This indicates a lack of confidence in the 
sound judgment of American financiers. 
It would seem that the task of success- 
fully guiding such an institution, even 
in the admittedly dangerous situation 
which prevailed, should not have been 
one beyond American financial skill. 

The axiom that banking follows 
rather than creates trade may be con- 
ceded, at least as far as regards purely 
commercial banking. But many opera- 
tions in the foreign field partake largely 
of an investment character, requiring 
capital. In cases of this character an 
American financial institution can be of 
material assistance in furthering the 
development of American enterprise 
abroad. 

Foreign countries at present do not 
offer an inviting theater of operations 
for American banks, and partly owing 
to our lack of hospitality in welcoming 
foreign banks to our shores, the 
branches and agencies of such banks 
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operating here are not prospering. If 
banks have the same right to extend 
their operations to other lands as have 
other kinds of business, we should 
adopt a more liberal policy toward 
foreign banks, especially if our own 
banks expect to maintain branches 
abroad. 

If there is an advantage in having 
American banks in foreign countries, 
this advantage will be lessened by the 
recent movement on the part of our 
banks to withdraw from this field. For 
the trade of the world will in time grad- 
ually recover, and it can scarcely be 
expected that when this time comes our 
banks can at once extend their opera- 
tions to various parts of the world as 
they have been doing in recent years. 
Nevertheless, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, the present 
tendency toward restricted foreign 
operations cannot be criticised. 


Banking Troubles in the 
Northwest 


HIEFLY as a result of depres- 
sion in the farming industry, 
quite serious banking difficulties 
have developed in certain of the states 
of the Northwest. These difficulties are 
confined to a few of the states, and thus 
far they have not affected the larger 
banks in the principal financial and 
commercial centers of that part of the 
country. But there have been failures of 
several banks that were holding the re- 
serve funds of the smaller country 
banks, and this has accentuated the 
trouble. The situation was considered of 
such gravity as to call for the interven- 
tion of the Federal Government, and aid 
was promptly tendered by the War 
Finance Corporation. Other measures 
of relief contemplate joint action by 
the banks of the Northwest generally 
and the Federal Government. 
While the immediate problem in this 
case may be to afford temporary relief 


to the embarrassed banks, the situation 
can not be permanently bettered until 
there is an improvement in the condi- 
tion of Northwestern agriculture. Ef- 
forts in this direction originating out- 
side the particular region affected are 
likely to prove more or less empiric in 
the remedies prescribed. Worse still, 
Government help, however well-inten- 
tioned, is only too likely to aggravate 
the evils it seeks to cure. The war and 
conditions growing out of it have been 
responsible for the adoption of many 
expedients designed to aid various 
classes in the community with results 
that must be considered unfortunate. 
The railways were operated by the Gov- 
ernment, and wages went up; so did 
freight and passenger tariffs. Prices 
were fixed on wheat and other commodi- 
ties, but when the artificial props were 
removed, the prices fell. Tariff sched- 
ules were boosted, and the farmer dis- 
covered that his products exchanged for 
a relatively smaller quantity of other 
goods than formerly. European eco- 
nomic and political difficulties cut off 
important markets for wheat and other 
leading farm crops. 

In the midst of these conditions the 
farmer has been irritated by much 
gratuitous advice and criticism. He has 
been told that what he needs is educa- 
tion. He must diversify his crops; 
must practice more intensive cultiva- 
tion. He has been accused of being a 
land speculator, and many ascribe his 
difficulties to this fact. Possibly the 
farmer knows as much about his own 
business as do those who are so free 
with their suggestions for his welfare, 
but who themselves lack experience in 
farming. Possibly, also, the farmer is 
less of a speculator than others engaged 
in various lines of manufacturing and 
merchandising. Perhaps the truth is 
that the farmers of the Northwest are 
merely undergoing, rather later than 
others, some of the hardships following 
the post-bellum adjustments, and that 
in time they will work out their prob- 
lems as others have done. Meanwhile, 
if they can be given any real assistance 
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that will not tend to aggravate the sit- 
uation, this should be as speedily far- 
nished as circumstances will permit. 

The agricultural wealth of the North- 
west is so great, and the entire bank- 
ing resources of the section so large, 
that it ought not to be impossible or 
even difficult to work out of the present 
situation with a minimum of incon- 
venience and distress. 


Foreign and Domestic Problems 


N his annual message to Congress 

President Coolidge declared: “Our 

main problems are domestic prob- 
lems.” This statement appears so 
obvious on its face as to admit of no 
denial of its correctness. ‘The domestic 
problems are familiar to us all. In some 
way or other they confront us almost 
every day in all our thought and acts. 
We are all painfully alive to the taxa- 
tion problem, for example. So serious 
has it grown to be that many of our 
people are wondering how they can 
continue in business, or even to live, 
unless there is a marked and speedy 
easing of this burden that weighs so 
heavily upon enterprise and upon the 
lives of the people. And then there is 
the problem of law enforcement, which 
has become specially acute because of 
the open flouting of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
railway problem, the agricultural prob- 
lem, the shipping problem, and the coal 
problem likely also at any time again 
to become a matter of public concern. 
Other matters of less importance might 
be mentioned, but these major affairs 
are sufficient to justify the statement of 
the President. 

It is a safe maxim that a government 
should be chiefly concerned with the af- 
fairs of its own citizens. The whole 
machinery of government is created 
with this end in view. Incidentally our 
army and navy may occasionally lend 
protection to people of other lands; but 


There are besides the 


primarily they are designed to protect 
our own people. 
Executive are concerned chiefly with: th 


Congress and the 


welfare of Americans rather than with 
that of the people of other lands. It 
is the first duty of a government to (ak 
care of the interests of its own people. 
as it is the first duty of the head of a 
family to look out for those of his own 
household. Mrs. Jellaby and the in- 
ternationalists are not good models for 
imitation. 

But granting the truth of all that has 
been said, there may be a situation in 
which foreign problems take precedence 
over those of a domestic nature. This 
would happen when in some quarter of 
the world a condition exists which re- 
flects upon affairs in some other country 
to such an extent as to outweigh in im- 
portance problems of a purely domestic 
character. There are a good many 
keen observers who contend that this is 
the situation with which we are con- 
fronted at the present time. They hold 
that the perturbed state of Europe is 
of greater concern to our own people 
than any of the domestic problems with 
which we are now grappling. The im- 
portance of these latter is not under- 
estimated. Their gravity is recognized 
and the demand for their settlement well 
understood. But it is held that the tran- 
quillity of the world, and of Europe 
especially, is of even more pressing 
importance. and for the reason that—in 
the view stated—there can be no per- 
manent prosperity in the United States 
until the European situation is com- 
posed. 

If the foregoing view is correct, and 
it is within the power of the United 
States in some way to compose the 
European difficulty, then the foreign 
situation becomes of even greater con- 
cern than our domestic problems. Ne 
one can blame the President for taking 
the position that our main problems are 
domestic in character. It is the obvious 
view. It may be the correct one. But 
it is going too far to permit the im- 
portance of these domestic problems te 
obscure the very great interest we have 
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in the European problem, and even to 
exclude interest in it altogether. In the 
face of the grave state of affairs in 
Europe the United States should not 
prove so bankrupt in statesmanship as 
to be unable to offer any real help in 
straightening out the tangle. Up to the 
present we have done little in that di- 
rection, and are showing a disposition 
to do even less. Considerations of 
trade, finance, and of humanity all impel 
us to a more active participation in the 
settlement of the difficulties in Europe. 


& 


Government Compensation of 
Depositors 


HAT duty rests upon the Gov- 

ernment of the United States 

in the case of a failed national 
bank where for years prior to such 
failure the examiners have reported the 
bank to be in a satisfactory condition? 
This question figures in a bill intro- 
duced into the House of Representa- 
tives proposing to compensate the 2200 
depositors of the Mariners Harbor 
National Bank of Mariners Harbor, 
New York, for losses sustained through 
the heavy defaleation of a former 
cashier. It is contended that while the 
peculations were going on the national 
bank examiners repeatedly reported the 
bank as being in good condition. Al- 
legation is made that for four years the 
examiners failed to report that almost 
4000 savings accounts showed neither 
additions nor withdrawals. It is held 
that the examiners were negligent, and 
that it is the duty of the Government 
to compensate depositors for the losses 
they sustained on account of the alleged 
negligence of the examiners. 

Should the view above expressed find 
acceptance, it would lay the Govern- 
ment open to the payment of losses to 
depositors in a good many cases, for the 
failure of banks can quite often be 
ascribed’ to the failure of examiners to 
make carly discovery of irregularities 
of various kinds. 

But the duty of making such dis- 





coveries rests primarily upon the di- 
rectors of the bank, for they are the 
ones who select the managers and who 
have immediate supervision of their 
acts. This supervision can be constant- 
ly exercised. not merely at infrequent 
intervals and under pressure for lack 
of time as in the case of the work done 
by the bank examiners. 

Still, it is an interesting question, 
with something to be said on both sides. 
The people do trust the national banks 
partly because of the supervision of the 
Federal Government. So long as the 
Government permits the bank to oper- 
ate, the public inference is that the 
bank is complying with the laws and is 
being carefully managed. If, through 
the negligence of the Government 
examiners, this inference is unwarrant- 
ed, and the depositors in consequence 
sustain losses, is the Government re- 
sponsible for the negligence of its 
agents? Since directors who are negli- 
gent may be called to account by the 
Government, shall not the latter also 
shoulder responsibility for failure to 
perform its obvious duty? In other 
words, since it is the duty of directors 
to direct, is it not likewise the duty of 
examiners to examine? 

It would be unfertunate if for any 
reason the directors of a bank should 
shift responsibility for losses from their 
own shoulders to those of the bank 
examiners, for the directors, not the 
examiners, are responsible for the 
bank’s management. Their opportuni- 
ties for discovering losses are far great- 
er than are those of the examiners, and 
they therefore must be held to stricter 
accountability. Nevertheless the Gov- 
ernment owes a duty to the bank and to 
the public in seeing that the work of the 
examiners is done efficiently. 


& 
Death of Ex-President Wilson 
HE death of Woodrow Wilson. ex- 
President of the United States, 


occurred at Washington on Feb- 


ruary 3. Thus passes into history a 
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man to whom it was given to play an 
important part in the affairs of his own 
country and of the world. We are 
still too near these events to review 
them without bias, for a fierce contro- 
versy raged about several of his acts 
and policies, and the fires of this con- 
flict are yet smouldering. 

When the Great War broke out in 
Europe, Mr. Wilson at first held this 
country to a neutral course, and he was 
not for a long time able to distinguish 
any difference of moral position be- 
tween the principal combatants. He 
hesitated for a long time before this 
difference was perceived; yet, once his 
mind was made up as to where our duty 
lay, he entered into the war with all the 
holy zeal of a crusader; and he carried 
into the war the united energy and 
strength of the people. 

Frequently, in his notes and messages, 
he voiced the finer aspirations of his 
countrymen in language of unsurpassed 
power and nobility. And to him the 
world finally came to look for leader- 
ship in its hopes for peace. But Presi- 
dent Wilson was to see his plans for 
peace all rejected. He had accepted 
the Treaty of Versailles, the joint 
guaranty of French security in company 
with Great Britain, and became the 
foremost advocate of the League of Na- 
tions. All these proposals were rejected 
by the Senate, and the overwhelming 
defeat of Mr. Wilson’s party in the 
elections of 1920 lent color to the belief 
that the people of the cecuntry upheld 
the views of the Senate rather than 
those of the President. 
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Looking back on the consequences 
of the Senate’s action, who can say 
that its course was the wisest? ' 

With the grave unsettled world prob- 
lems still pending, who can say that 
we have even yet escaped entanglement 
in them? 

Mr. Wilson’s exertions in behalf of 
his peace program broke down his health 
and finally cost him his life. 

There is one feature of the late 
President’s career of especial interest to 
the bankers of the country. In 1908, 
Mr. Wilson, still connected with Prince- 
ton University, appeared before the 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association at Denver and made an ad- 
dress which attracted great interest. He 
soon became prominent in politics, first 
as Governor of New Jersey, and was 
in 1912 elected to the Presidency. It 
was understood, prior to his election, 
that he would push through a plan of 
banking reform, and the Federal Re- 
serve Act was in fact passed in the 
first year of his Administration. This 
was but part of an extensive program 
of financial and economic legislation 
due chiefly to Mr. Wilson’s special in- 
terest in those matters. 

The peace movement to which Mr. 
Wilson gave such complete devotion 
failed of success in his lifetime. If 
finally, even in amended form, it comes 
to be ratified by the world, it will con- 
stitute the most fitting and enduring 
monument to the late Ex-President’s 
memory. 
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K. M. VAN ZANDT 
President Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 


MAR Van Zandt, the patriarch of Texas banking, 
continues today, at the age of 87, to guide the 
destinies of the Fort Worth National Bank in the same 
sure and far-sighted manner that has marked his conduct 
of the bank’s affairs during the fifty years of his presi- 
dency of the institution, an office he has held continuously 
since the bank’s founding. Fifty years ago in a Texas 
village of a thousand souls, four community leaders of 
whom Major Van Zandt was one, entered into an agree- 
ment resulting in the foundation of a little banking house 
in a nook twenty-five by thirty feet in a store building in 
the center of the town. This marked the beginning of the 
Fort Worth National Bank which today owns the modern 
office building in which it is housed, and occupies the entire 
first floor. 
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A 540,000 pound monster of the rails 


OURTESY RAILWAY AGE'’ 


The Present Situation of the Railroads 
By Charles W. Foss 


Financial Editor, ‘‘ Railway Age” 


N 1923, the railways of the United 

States experienced their first nor- 

mal year since 1916. What they 
accomplished during the year has 
proved of the greatest satisfaction to 
the railway managements themselves. 
The latter must be equally gratified at 
the recognition that has been paid to the 
railway operating accomplishments by 
the analysts of business conditions and 
by business and industrial interests gen- 
erally. The combination of experiences 
which the industry of this country has 
had with railway transportation during 
the last four or five years has empha- 
sized beyond all reasonable doubt the 
dependence that business prosperity 
has on railway transportation. In 1920, 
when railway conditions were very bad, 
understanding arose of the handicap on 
business that could result from railway 
car shortage and congestion. In 1923, 
on the other hand, realization was made 
possible of the great benefit that could 
accrue to business as a result of efficient 
railway transportation and the handling 
of the heavy transportation burden 
without car shortage or congestion. 

This influence has been felt in all 
parts of American industrial life, and 
by the banks no less than by the man- 
ufacturer. To the banks it has proved 
of benefit because with resulting fluidity 
of traffic movement such as existed in 
1923. there has been less strain on the 
credit structure. With rapid movement 
of commodities. manufacturers or 
Wholesalers have required smaller loans 


to carry inventory or goods in transit 
and, in general, the efficiency of the rail- 
ways such as existed during the 192: 
fall movement is said by reputable 
authorities to be one of the principal 
reasons for the present easiness in the 
money market. It is by contrast with 
1920 that this is most readily appre- 
ciated. The result of car shortage and 
congestion in 1920 was duplication of 
orders, over-expansion of inventories, 
inflation and finally the depression 
which gave us the unfortunate business 
conditions of 1921. 

Now all this is not alone history. The 
reason that it is not alone history is be- 
cause it represents the reason for and 
the working out of one of the under- 
lying ideals which the railway manage- 
ments have set before themselves for the 
future. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Leaders of thought in the railway 
world believe that the people of this 
country do not want Government owner- 
ship. They have long since decided 
that the possibility of Government 
ownership will always exist and that 
the manner in which it will unques- 
tionably be brought about, if it is ever 
brought about, will be through some 
such combination of financial difficulty 
or traffic congestion as existed in 1917 
and which finally proved so severe as to 
lead President Wilson to establish 
Federal control at the beginning of 
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Construction work on the New York Central. 


1918. Conversely, they have realized 
that efficient railway transportation 
will subordinate the possibility of the 
re-establishment of Federal control. 
It is their purpose, therefore, to main- 
tain the highest order of railway effi- 
ciency in their power. This is going 
to require efficient use of the present 
railway physical plant. It is going to 
require, further, the expansion of rail- 
way facilities to take care not only of 
increase in traffic but also to provide, 
as well, those things which will enable 
the railways to handle increasing traffic, 
with increasing economy. 

This to the railway man represents 
probably the most important of the 
many factors which are presented in the 
railway situation at the present time. 
The attitude of the progressive bloc in 
Congress, the fear of increased rates, 
the situation as to consolidations, the 
recent decision as to the recapture 
clause, as important as they are, remain, 
nevertheless, secondary to it. 

The railways during 1923 accom- 
plished a number of things which in the 
spring many confident observers be- 
lieved to be impossible. They carried 
the heaviest traffic in their history. 
Whereas prior to 1923 there had been 


Castleton Cut-Off 


a total of but seven times in which 
weekly car loadings exceeded the mil- 
lion mark, in 1923 there were twenty- 
one weeks in which the loadings exceed- 
ed one million. The first week of the 
year in which car loadings were over 
one million was that ending May 26, 
following which every week until that 
ending November 10 showed weekly 
car loadings one million or over with 
the exception of those weeks which in- 
cluded a holiday. The result was that 
for the year as a whole the railway car 
loadings totaled approximately 49,800, 
000, 15.4 per cent. more than in 
1922 and 10.5 per cent. more than in 
1920, the previous record year. 
Another indication of railway traffic 
volume is the figure of net ton miles— 
the number of tons carried multiplied 
by the number of miles. The figure 
for 1923 was 457.590.000.000, 21.7 per 
cent. over 1922 and 2.3 per cent. over 
1920. It is not necessary to explain 
why it is that compared with 1920, for 
example, there was in 1923 an increase 
of 10.5 per cent. in car loadings and an 
increase of only 2 per cent. in net ton 
miles. The reason lies in the different 
character of the traffic as compared with 
that moved in 1920. In 1928. the traf 
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A large engine terminal. One of the important railway needs today is new engine terminals 


fic moved included a larger proportion 
of the higher grade commodities, which 
move shorter distances and are loaded 
fewer tons to the car. The important 
point is that in the comparison with the 
previous record of 1920, the record 
breaking traffic of 1923 was handled 
without car shortage or congestion while 
in 1920 conditions were so severe that 
the car shortage reached the record 
breaking figure of 151,000 in Septem- 
ber of that year. 


CAUSES FOR 1923 OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


Readers of Tue Bankers MaGazine 
will be interested in the causes for the 
1928 operating efficiency because an 
analysis of these causes points out many 
things of importance to the future. 
There is no question that railway 
operation generally in 1923 was con- 
ducted on a much higher plane of effi- 
ciency than had existed for several 
years. It can safely be said now that 
the railways have finally made substan- 
tial progress in restoring that efficiency 
and employee morale which was so 
Serious'y affected by the war and the 
conditions existing during the Federal 
contro! period. Combined with this, 


the operating department, which is that 
department which actually moves the 
traffic, was substantially assisted by 
having improved tools with which to 
work, 

The railways began 1928 still suf- 
fering from the effect of the railway 
shopmen’s strike of 1922. At the end 
of 1923, their equipment was in prac- 
tically the best condition in which it had 
ever been for a long period of years. 
Technically, this means that there was 
a reduction from 21.1 per cent. of the 
locomotives held for repairs requiring 
more than twenty-four hours on Jan- 
uary 1, 1923 to but 15.2 per cent. on 
December 15, and a reduction over the 
same period from 9.5 per cent. of the 
freight cars in bad order to but 6.5 per 
cent. To put it another way, this was 
equivalent to the addition of 4500 loco- 
motives in serviceable condition and of 
approximately 70,000 freight cars. 

There were two reasons for this sub- 
stantial improvement in the condition 
of railway motive power and cars. One 
was the volume of work done in the 
locomotive shops; more locomotives and 
freight cars were put through the re- 
pair shops during 1923 than in any 
year in railway history. The other was 
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the substantial acquisitions by the rail- 
ways of new equipment. The figures 
show that the railways made capital 
expenditures in 1923 of $1,076,000,000. 
of which total no less than $691,000,000 
was spent for equipment. As a result 
of these enormous expenditures, the 
railways installed more new equipment 
during 1923 than in any previous year 
in their history. In the years between 
the Federal control period and 1923, the 
railways had fallen substantially behind 
in their requirements as to new equip- 


ment. It is fortunate for the future 


that this trend has now been reversed. 
By the terms of Section 15-a—the 
erroneously named guarantee clause— 


COURTESY RAILWAY AGE 


not seem to hold out immediate promise 
of remedy, particularly with the con- 
tinuing agitation for reduced rates on 
agricultural products. 


WHY RAILWAYS HAVE BEEN UNABLE TO 
REPORT A FAIR RETURN 


It has greatly puzzled many people 
to understand why it is that with a 
record breaking business the railways 
should have been unable to report a 
fair return. One of the reasons was 
unusually heavy maintenance expenses. 
‘The maintenance expenses were, in fact, 
so great that some unkind observers 
have gone so far as to say that the 


A powerful locomotive of the Mountain Type, capable of handling heavy passenger express traffic. It 
weighs 362,500 pounds and has driving wheels over six feet in diameter 


of the Transportation Act, the rail- 
ways of this country are supposed to be 
assured a fair return on their physical 
property used in the service of trans- 
portation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has determined the fair 
rate of return to be net operating in- 
come equivalent to 534 per cent. In 
1923, in spite of the fact that a record 
breaking traffic was handled, the rail- 
ways earned a net railway operating 
income amounting only to 5.1 per cent. 
on their tentative valuation. The sit- 
uation of the Northwestern roads was 
one of the factors which brought down 
the level of the earnings of the whole 
country. It does not seem necessary 
to analyze the peculiar conditions of 
the roads in this region except pos- 
sibly to point out that the situation in 
the Northwest is very serious and does 


railways included in their maintenance 
charges expenditures which in reality 
should have been charged to capital ac- 
count. It is true that the maintenance 
expenses of the railways during 1923 
were the greatest that they have ever 
been with the single exception of 1920 
when very special conditions ruled. 
One should, however, make a very care- 
ful distinction between expenses for 
maintenance of way and those for main- 
tenance of equipment. Even though 
the maintenance of way expenses were 
larger than in any previous year except 
1920, the ratio of maintenance of way to 
the total operating revenues, in other 
words, the maintenance of way ratio, 
was not above normal. 

Comparison of maintenance of way 
expenses with all railway operating 
expenses shows, indeed, a percentage 
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On the other 
hand. the expenses for maintenance of 
equipment were actually abnormal and 


some what below normal. 


the maintenance of equipment ratio was 
higher than ever before in railway his- 
tory. This was due. largely. to the 
enormous amount of repair work carried 
on during the vear, in the effort to re 
store the condition of equipment, which 
had suffered deterioration due to the 
shopmen’s strike of 1922. and in the 
effort made to meet the standards of 
15 per cent. unserviceable locomotives 
and 5 per cent. bad order cars set for 
October 1 by the American Railway 
Association transportation program for 
1923. Competent observers have come 
to the conclusion that now that this 
work is done maintenance of equipment 
expenses will be less in the future. They 
believe that had it not been for the ab- 
normal amoant of equipment repair 
work which was necessary for 1923, it 
is very likely that the railways would 
have earned the desired 534 per cent. 
return on their investment, provided, 
of course, their equipment had been in 
good condition. The railways, at any 
rate, go into 1924 in unusually good 
physical shape both as to their roadbed 
and their equipment. 

The foregoing analysis of railway 
conditions in 1923 has been made for 
the definite purpose of pointing out 
insofar as seems justified that the vear 
marked a definite turn in the railway 
situation. The railways did not offer 
to the people of this country adequate 
transportation service in that period 
beginning early in 1917 and extending 
up to the fall of 1922, and at no time 
during this period was there any very 
adequate evidence that things were 
going to better themselves. In 1923. 
however. the conditions were entirely 
changed and the final result for the year 
is that » great deal has been accom- 
plished. ‘The situation as to the future 
is given an entirely different aspect, 
and while the outlook is not exactly 
ideal, it is certainly much better than it 
has been for many years. 


THE RAILWAY SITUATION IN CONGRESS 


There are many factors in the railway 
situation at this time which it cannot 
be gainsaid keep one from being overly 
optimistic. The situation in Congress is 
nothing less than disheartening to any 
one who has a friendly interest toward 
the railways. A whole book could be 
written on what one thinks of the rad- 
ical bloc and of the fanciful ideas of its 
The Sen- 
ator is one of those who. for reasons of 
his own, has declined to join the ranks 
of the vast majority who understand 
the importance of the efficiency of the 
railways to the country’s business pros- 


leader. Senator La Follette. 


perity. He is the man, it will be remem- 
bered. who sponsored the valuation and 
who still holds himself forth as a 
specialist in that subject. It may be 
remembered also that he prophesied 
that this valuation would probably cost 
in the neighborhood of about $2.500.- 
000. It has cost the Government and 
the railways together nearly $100,- 
000.000. 

Notwithstanding this discrediting of 
his standing as an authority, the Sen- 
ator is still determined to go further. 
The valuations now in process of de- 
termination, he says. are too high. He 
wants them reduced. He proposes that 
rates be based on “‘original cost’’ and 
offers a service-at-cost plan allowing 
for interest on money actually invested, 
plus a so-called fair return to be de- 
termined by the current cost of money 
obtained on securities of similar class. 
A rather far-reaching proposal because 
it eliminates possible profits. and there- 
fore possible surplus over dividends, 
and removes entirely all possibility of 
profit from increase in the value of 
railway property. At any rate, he and 
others with similar fanciful ideas are 
entirely opposed to the rule of rate- 
making established in section 15-a, and 
it stands to reason that as long as he 
is going to remain an agitator. those 
who own railway securities cannot sit 
back with absolute serenity. Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, who has been 
made chairman of the Senate Interstate 
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The record breaking traffic of 1923 is best shown by comparison of revenue car loadings with those for 1920, the previous record year 
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Commerce Committee, as a result of the 
progressive opposition to former Chair- 
man Cummins, does not seem to have 
definite ideas about railway legislation. 

The hope is that the Progressives will 
not prove strong enough to effect any 
radical measures. It is a certainty that 
any legislation proposed in the commit- 
tee would be so involved in the politics 
of the two parties that it would not 
have as good chances of success as 
would otherwise be the case. The most 
hopeful thing that we can expect of 
the situation is that there will be no 
important legislation affecting railways 
passed in the present Congress. The 
friends of the railways want the Trans- 
portation Act to remain unchanged, at 
least until it has had a more adequate 
trial. We have no doubt that they would 
prefer to have it remain unchanged in 
some other way than through the work- 
ing out of the intricacies of politics in 
the United States Senate. 


CONSOLIDATION AND THE RECAPTURE OF 
EXCESS EARNINGS 


Two other things that are of leading 
importance in the public eye at this 
time are the consolidation and, at the 
moment particularly, the recapture of 
excess earnings. The consolidation issue 
has received an enormous amount of at- 
tention during the last year as a result 
of the work done by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the purpose of 
enabling it to prepare the plan of volun- 
tary consolidation which it is ordered by 
the Transportation Act to formulate. 
Hearings have been held all over the 
country and thousands upon thousands 
of pages of testimony have been taken 
in the effort to ascertain what the rail- 
Way managements or the various sec- 
tions of the country want with respect 
to this important matter. It has become 
the opinion of most observers of rail- 
‘blems that the consolidation 
ns in the Transportation Act 
re favorable than unfavorable 

The consolidation provisions, 
co nothing else, do at least re- 
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tions which existed prior to the pas- 
sage of the Act. 

Consolidation is a natural procedure, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the 
New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania are each combinations made up of 
several hundred individual properties. 
The Transportation Act in effect re- 
stores that tendency towards combina- 
tions which existed formerly but which 
was hindered by the enforcement of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. Compulsory 
consolidation has not received entirely 
unmixed favor. There is a growing 
tendency to point out that the benefits 
of consolidation are not nearly so great 
as many have seemed to presume. Be 
that as it may, the matter of consolida- 
tion at this time is rather in the future. 
Compulsory consolidation is not at 
present provided for, nor is the law 
likely to be changed in the immediate 
future to require it. It will probably 
be several months before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission plan of consol- 
idation is drawn up, and probably years 


before steps are actually taken to carry 
it out. 

The recapture decision is of extreme 
importance in this and other connec- 


tions. It is necessary in speaking of 
this decision to emphasize that by the 
terms of Section 15-a the railways are 
required to turn over to the Govern- 
ment one-half of their earnings over 6 
per cent. on their property investment, 
and that the sums turned over are put 
in a revolving fund from which loans 
may be made at 6 per cent. interest 
on proper security to carriers able to 
furnish reasonable assurance of ability 
to repay the loan at maturity. There 
is a question whether such use of the 
recaptured earnings is going to prove of 
great value to the weak roads. Some 
people seem to be of the belief that the 
money recaptured is to be turned over 
to the weak roads, but this emphatically 
is not the case. There will very likely 
be many weak roads that will not be 
able to borrow from the revolving fund 
because they cannot show sufficiently 
good financial status to satisfy the re- 
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quirements necessary in effecting the 


loan. Similarly, inasmuch as the strong 


roads are going to have to pay to the 
Government one half of their earnings 
the effect will be to 
make the securities of the stronger roads 


over 6 per cent., 


less spectacularly attractive. 

Of course, the reason for the recap 
ture clause is that with a certain level 
of rates certain strong roads would 
make undue profits while other roads 
are barely paying operating expenses. 
The result hoped for by the progenitors 
of the recapture clause was that a rate 
level would be maintained sufficiently 
high so that it would give all railroads 
as a whole a better chance to earn a 
fair return. It is very likely that an- 
other effect of the recapture decision 
will be to encourage consolidations, be- 
cause stronger roads may be less de- 
sirous of turning money over to the 
Government than of consolidating with 
weaker properties and of averaging the 
net operating income or rate of return 
on the property investment of the com- 
bined system. By and large. however. 
the most important, feature of the re- 
capture clause is the fact that it is the 
latest of several decisions which have 
absolutely sanctioned the ‘Transporta- 
tion Act. The sanction in this case is 
the approval of the purpose of the 
Transportation Act to enable the rail- 
roads to earn a fair return on their 
property. ‘The sanction is contained in 
the decision in unequivocal terms. This. 
of course, is of the greatest importance. 


HOW RAILWAY RESTORATION AFFECTED 
BANKING WORLD 


The restoration of the railways to a 
condition of normaley in 1923 affected 
the banking world of this country in 
three ways. One was the influence on 
prosperity in general of the efficiency of 
railway transportation, as has already 
been pointed out in the present article. 
Another was the effect on the country’s 
prosperity of the enormous purchases 
of railway equipment. The third was 
the demand upon the investment funds 
of the nation for the sums needed to pay 
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for the improvements which were ef- 
fected. 

As has already been noted. in 1923 
the railways expended for improve- 
ments chargeable to capital aécount the 
sum of $1,076.000.000. Part of this 
money was raised through stocks or 
bonds and, of course, part was taken 
care of by the investment of the rail- 
The total amount of 
money raised by the railways during 


ways’ own funds. 


the vear from outside sources was ap- 
$580.000.000. of which 
considerably more than half was. se- 


proximately 


cured in the form of equipment trust 
certificates, and but a small proportion 
of which was raised through the is- 
suance of stock. All of the financing 
of the 19238 
sumably not yet been completed. 
Judging from what is so far known of 
railway plans for 1924. it is quite likely 
that their expenditures for capital ac- 
count during the present year will 
approach the enormous sum expended 
in 1923. In this connection, a very 


requirements has _ pre- 


important point will be mentioned. The 
expenditures in 1923 were principally 
for cars and locomotives. It has been 
estimated that for each dollar spent for 
equipment the railways should spend 
approximately $3.00 for roadway and 
track, shops, yards and terminals. Ex- 
penditures for capital account bore no 
such proportion in 1923. As a matter 
of fact, in 1923. of the total expendi- 
tures 64 per cent. was for equipment, 
and freight cars alone took up 39 per 
cent. of the total. This may be due 
to the fact that in their effort to catch 
up on their deferred requirements. the 
railways have taken care of their 
equipment requirements first. but it is 
also not at all unlikely that one of the 
reasons for the unsually large propor 
tion of equipment expenditures to the 
total has been the facility of financing 
through the equipment trust certificates. 

The program of capital expenditure 
for 1924, as thus early indicated. calls 
for a much larger proportion of fixed 
physical plant than was the case in 
1923, which means that the equipment 
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trust certificates will, perforce, be 
called upon to play a less important 
part in new railway financing than was 
the case in 1923. This has been put 
in a rather apt way by saying that the 
expenditures in 1923 were for the pur- 
pose of increasing capacity, whereas 
those planned for 1924 will be for the 
purpose of securing economy in rail- 
way operation. 

It is. of course, unfortunate that the 
railways have found themselves prac- 
tically unable to secure new funds with 
issues of stock, although some of them 
have had a measure of success in financ- 
ing by means of preferred issues. Some 
observers adduce a thought in this con- 
nection that deserves more than passing 
attention. They refer to the conserva- 
tive course that has been followed by 
railways as concerns 
They particularly 
criticize such carriers as the New York 
Central or the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. ‘The New York Central for 
many vears paid 5 per cent. on its stock 
although it was earning an amount 
greatly in excess of that needed to 
Its 7 per cent. rate 
goes back only a matter of a compara- 
tively few months and is of sufficient 
newness so that the road has been 
handicapped somewhat in its present 
proposed financing because, apparently, 
investors have no assurance that the 7 
per cent. rate is going to be maintained. 
Similarly. the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe is criticized because of its 6 
per cent. rate which is considered to be 
unfair to the small stockholder and to 
the investor generally. Observers say 
that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
common stock would be much more de- 
sirable if the railroad would let its 
stockholders participate in the earnings 
twice its 6 per cent. dividend require- 
ments which it has been reporting for 
several vears. The new policy of the 
Pere Marquette, of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio a 
ment in 


making 


many of the 
their dividend rates. 


maintain this rate. 


others is a welcome improve- 
his respect, and may result in 
ailroad stock generally some- 


what more desirable than it lately has 
been with resulting benefit to the bond 
issues. 


ESTIMATING FUTURE FINANCIAL NEEDS 


In trying to estimate the financial 
needs of the railways in the future, one 
is interested considerably in an analysis 
recently made by the committee on 
Government Relations to Railroad 
‘Transportation appointed by the pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. This analysis 
shows that the railways will need 
in the next ten years at least $7,- 
870,000,000 for improvements and ad- 
ditional facilities to handle an expected 
increase of 33 per cent. in freight and 
25 per cent. in passenger traffic. Of the 
total expenditure 43.1 per cent., it is 
estimated, will be for equipment, 28.9 
per cent. for new trackage and 27.1 
per cent. for structures. This, it will 
be understood, represents only those 
sums necessary to pay for the capacity- 
increasing factors and does not include 
such sums as may be needed in the 
natural trend of development toward 
securing greater economy and efficiency 
of the transportation machine. 

Railway financing in the future will 
naturally be assisted if the promised 
improvement evidenced in 1923 is main- 
tained. For the moment, a great deal 
depends upon traffic volume and, as 
always, upon the future level of the 
rate structure. It will require marked 
improvement, of course, before the rail- 
ways will be promised greater success 
in financing with stock issues. Their 
greatest success is and will continue to 
be through the equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 

Bankers may be interested in the 
effort now being made to extend the 
purpose of the equipment trust certifi- 
cate to include fixed plant. One com- 
pany in Chicago has already worked out 
an idea to finance certain terminal facil- 
ities by means of a plan similar to 
equipment trust financing. In this in- 
stance, the railway pays for the ter- 


minal improvements by notes which 
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mature at definite stated periods after 
the work is done. The construction 
company takes the notes to its bank and 
on these notes as collateral other securi- 
ties are issued to the public. Unlike 
the equipment, the facilities in question 
are fixed property, but control is exer- 
cised because patent licensing is in- 
volved, and the operating privilege can 
be withdrawn if the railway’s notes are 
defaulted. The development, apparent- 
ly, has promise. The banks themselves 
will determine whether the securities 
represent what they desire to offer to 
their customers, but it is thought that 
by means of this plan the railways may 
ultimately find a method of being able 
to build and equip shops and terminals 
which—there is no question—at present 
they sadly lack. 


The following tables give some inter- 
esting figures regarding certain phases 
of the financial and equipment situations 
of the railroads: 


RAILROAD BONDS HELD BY BANKS 
Reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency) 
As of As of 
June 30,1921 June 30, 1922 


82,325,000 $ 66,649,000 
887,507,000 604,223,000 
12,171,000 12,518,000 


(Source: 


Bank 
State (commercial)..$ 
Mutual savings : 
Stock savings......... 
Loan and trust com- 

panies aesaseen 
Private banks 
National banks 


248,165,000 
1,658,000 2,455,000 
404,936,000 486,453,000 


$1,714,635,000 $1,420,463,000 


326,038,000 





Total 


RAILROAD SECURITIES HELD BY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Speech by President Mutual Life 


Insurance Co.) 


(Source: 
Stocks 
and bonds 


seasssaesenees$, 769,846,345 
1,885,000,000 


As of: 
December 31, 1921 .................. 
December 31, 1922 (est.) . 


a 


+ 
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TOTAL RAILWAY CAPITAL OUTSTANDING 
IN HANDS OF THE PUBLIC 


All steam roads, exclusive of switching and 
terminal companies. (Source: Interstate 
Commerce Commission) 
As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1921 
$ 6,673,423,777 
- 10,409,452, 216 


$17,082,875,993 


Item 


Stocks .......... 
Bonds 


Total 


INSTALLATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 
Years 
ended 
June Freight cars 
Installed Retired 
125,532 68,031 

97,972 
162,670 


Locomotives 
Installed Retired 


1,468 


86,012 


88,254 109,996 


106,272 
62,253 
56,024 
36,044 
75,197 
69,245 

123,156 

185,508 


On June 30, 1911, the Class I railroads owned 
58,071 locomotives, the average tractive effort 
of which was 28,505 pounds. On December 31, 
1922, the Class I roads owned 64,896 locomotives, 
the average tractive effort of which was 39,000 
pounds. 

On June 30, 1911, the freight cars owned 
totaled 2,117,644, the average carrying capacity 
of which was 36.9 tons. On December 31, 1922, 
the cars owned totaled 2,307,997, the average 
freight carrying capacity of which was 43.5 tons. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT REPAIR SITUATION 


Number 
of loco- 
motives in 
serviceable 
condition 


Per cent. of 
locomotives 
held for 
heavy 
repairs 


Per cent. 
of cars 


Date in bad order 


1923 
January 
February 
March --..13,423 
April ----1 2,801 
May ----12,473 
June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1924 

January 


----13,587 
----13,537 
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The Personal Side of the Safe Deposit 
Business 
By Mahlon D. Miller 


Manager New Business Department, Lake Shore Savings and Trust Company, Chicago 


HERE is perhaps no branch of 

banking activity that brings out 

the human side of business more 
intimately and more interestingly than 
the safe deposit business. 

There could hardly be said to be an 
older business than this. From the time 
of Sappho, the poetess, who back in 
early Grecian history was said to have 
concealed her cherished lyrics beneath 
a mossy stone beside a babbling brook, 
there has been an active demand for a 
safe depository. From the treasure 
laden tombs in Egypt, down through 
the Middle Ages, when the monks used 
their cave-like cellars beneath the great 
stone monasteries to store their parch- 
ments, which are still intact today, 
there has been a slow but consistent 
development in the science of safe- 
guarding valuables. 

Today, our modern vaults with their 
time locking -devices, their burnished 
steel protective plates, and heavy im- 
pregnable doors, provide positive as- 
surance of safe keeping which only the 
ever-advancing science of destruction 
can antiquate. Thus it is that depre- 
ciation in equipment in this line of bank- 
ing activity is slow indeed. And when 
an expert safe deposit man was asked 
what the average life of a safe deposit 
box was, he replied: “There is no fixed 
limit. The advance in science will de- 
termine this, and just how rapidly this 
will be no one can predict.” 


WHY THE ROUND DOOR? 


Perhaps one of the first questions 
one is asked about a safe deposit vault 
is: “Why do you have a round door in 
place of a regular square one?” A cer- 
tain manufacturing company claims that 
it is only a matter of appearance, but 


Possibly the round door appeals more 


to the popular imagination, and has a 
publicity value superior to that of the 
conventional square door which one sees 
every day everywhere. 

The most common feature of the 
greater number of representative safe 
deposit vaults throughout the country is 
the time lock. Even the most radical 
safe deposit man would insist on this 
device, and it would be only in the 
remote parts of the country that one 
would find it absent. 

Next to the enormous doors which 
arouse great curiosity among the visi- 
tors and customers of the vaults, are 
the metal plates which cover the walls. 
Today investigation reveals the fact 
that over 85 per cent. of all new equip- 
ment is of polished steel. On the 
other hand, one company claims that it 
has a very practical equipment in its 
aluminum plates and boxes, which do 
not have to be polished often, and do 
not require an oil finish. Brass was in 
common use for many years, but owing 
to the fact that it tarnishes easily, the 
steel equipment continues to grow in 
popularity in its place, owing to its re- 
sistance to the weathering agents, and 
to the high polish it takes, refracting 
the light and helping thereby to 
brighten up the interior of the safe de- 
posit vault, where used. 


CUSTOMERS’ FORGETFULNESS 


One of the greatest educators in 
America, when asked recently what 
characteristic weakness he thought most 
prevalent among our people, replied: 
“It is that of forgetfulness.” If there 
is any place where this might be said to 
be manifest, it is in the safe deposit 
business. 

A number of years ago two safe de- 
posit customers entered the vaults of a 
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Greeted by a little stooped-over figure—‘“They was a man left that package wrapped in a 
newspaper,” he said, pointing to a soiled bundle on the top shelf 


large metropolitan safe deposit com- 
pany. went to their box, and in a short 
while went out. A week later they re- 
turned to their box. They were women. 
One of them. after examining the con- 
tents of her box, went into hysterics. 
“What is the trouble?” asked the vault 
manager. who had rushed in to see what 
had happened. “My money is gone.” 
wailed the woman, tearing her hair. 
When assured that if the money. which 
she claimed was $500, was placed in the 
box. it must still be there. she became 
insensed and called the safe deposit man 
am cne names she could think of. Thea 


she went out. vengeance in her eve. 


The following day she returned. 
Calm, peaceful, a changed woman, 4 
smile broke on her face when she caught 
sight of the vault manager, whom the 
day before she had with such vindica- 
tiveness complained of. 

“Well, have you found your money?” 
he asked. “Yes, and I want to offer 
my apologies,” she replied. She had 
deposited the money in the checking de- 
partment upstairs the day before, and 
so engrossed was she in other matters 
that she entirely “forgot” all about it. 

Even Methodist ministers are forget 
ful at times, judging from another i 
cident that arose a number of vears ag° 
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in a large metropolitan safe deposit 
company. In this instance the party 
came up to the vault grill, was seen to 
reach into his pocket, and then to go 
out of the vault without gaining access 
to his box. Several days later he re- 
turned and went into his box. 

“He was a big healthy specimen of 
manhood,” related the vault manager, 
who had had the experience. But when 
he caught sight of the empty bottom 
side of his tin box he turned deathly 
pale, and rushed out into the vault 
manager’s office, “Where is my money?” 
he finally managed to stutter in a 
frightened whisper. “Where you put 
it,’ came the answer respectfully. “It 
is not here,” the preacher replied, more 
perlexed than ever, as his loss began to 
dawn upon him the more clearly. “Bet- 
ter go home and think things over,” the 
vault manager advised, thinking of 
nothing better to suggest at the time. 

With great reluctance the parson left 
the vault. The next day he returned. 
“Say! That was one on me!” he ex- 
claimed when he came up to the man- 
ager. “I was sure I had placed the 
money in my box when I was here a 
few days ago, but when I got home I 
found it in the bottom of an old trunk, 
where I placed it, intending to take it 
to the bank.”” He had come to the vault, 
it is true, but he had forgotten his keys, 
and had to return without leaving his 
money. The fact that he had not been 
able to get into his box had slipped his 
mind. 


THE MISSING BONDS 


One of the most interesting cases of 
this kind which has occurred in recent 
years, was that of a man who had gone 
for a trip to Europe. When he was 
about half way to Liverpool he became 
concerned about his securities. 


“Drill my safety deposit box and see 


if my bonds are all there,” came the 
wire'vss. Following instructions, the 
attendants opened the box after much 
difficulty, and examined its contents. 
The: were confounded to find that the 
$100.00 worth of bonds were gone. 


The customer, when notified, came 
back as fast as he could on the return 
boat, and rushed down to the bank. 

“What,” he exclaimed, when he saw 
that the bonds were missing. “I am sure 
I put them away in my safe deposit 
box,” he insisted, and then the search 
began. 

“Suppose we go over every step of 
the ground you covered the last day you 
were in the city,” suggested the ex- 
perienced vault manager wisely. “All 
right,” was the reply, and they started. 
When they re-enacted the day, no re- 
sults were obtained. “You are sure we 
have covered every place you visited 
that day?” the manager again inquired 
for the hundredth time. “Hold on a min- 
ute,” replied the customer. “I forgot 
all about the cobbler shop I visited to 
get some shoes I had left for repair.” 


WHERE THE BONDS WERE FOUND 


Together they wended their way by 
taxi to the little shoe shop that had 
almost been forgotten. When they en- 
tered, they were greeted by a little 
stopped-over figure who failed to re- 
member his visitor, but when asked 
about some shoes being left, seemed to 
brighten up a bit. “They was a man 
who went off and left that package 
wrapped in a newspaper,” he said, 
pointing to a soiled bundle on the top 
shelf. 

When they examined its contents they 
were both delighted to find that it con- 
tained the bonds, which were all intact. 
Set aside, as some worthless trash 
might have been, this old newspaper 
covering held the $100,000 in gilt edge 
securities which might never have been 
recovered had they been used to start 
the fire with, or fallen into dishonest 
hands. 

Experience in the safe deposit busi- 
ness reveals the fact that people also 
at times show small regard for their 
most highly valued personal possessions, 
to which it might be presumed that 
great sentiment would attach. Charles 
E. Hilands, manager of the Lake Shore 
Safe Deposit Company, and fear more 
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than a score of years in the business, 
said that in one instance he had re- 
covered a $10,000 negotiable note, and 
that diamond rings and expensive heir- 
looms left about the floors and desks 
were frequent occurences. So common 
is it for bonds and other valuable papers 
running up into the thousands of dol- 
lars to be left lying about after the 
customers have gone out, that the high- 
est degree of safety in conducting this 
kind of business must be provided. 
Consequently, the highest type of men 
are found in this business, and men 
who might be said to be beyond the 
possibility of temptation. So careful 
is the selection of men for this field of 
banking endeavor that there is hardly a 
known case of failure to use due care 
and diligence in looking after the wel- 
fare of the customers in the protection 
of their personal effects. 


ETHICS OF THE BUSINESS 


Most interesting of all might be said 
to be the ethics of the safe deposit 
business. Owing to the close personal, 
and sometimes delicate nature of the 
bank’s association with the customers, 
the vault manager is frequently placed 
in embarrassing situations. 

In one instance a customer had died, 
and upon examining the deceased’s box 
it was found that the securities had been 
removed. Investigation of the records 
showed that one of the relatives of the 
deceased had access to the box. A ques- 
tion arose over ownership of the securi- 
ties, and the vault manager was hauled 
into court to tell what he had seen. 

Investigation revealed the fact that 
the bonds had been removed by the rela- 
tive in question, but this was none of 
the bank’s business so long as they 
were removed according to the proper 
business methods and rights at law. 
Consequently the manager, while he 
admitted access to the box, and showed 
the written signature to that effect, was 
not able to throw much light on the 
subject. The reason for this was that 
while he might have seen certain papers 
taken from the box, how was he to know 


that they were the bonds? Was he to 
presume this and testify accordingly? 
Most certainly not! While the papers 
taken might have appeared to be bonds, 
they might have had only the external 
aspects of bonds. Thus outside evidence 
was necessary to prove up the owner- 
ship. 

At times it is necessary for the repre- 
sentatives of the vaults to appear in 
court to prove the right of access. The 
continuous disputes which arise over 
matters of this sort make it essential to 
be very cautious about allowing access 
to the boxes, and complete records are 
kept of every one who goes in, showing 
the time, signature, and the number 
of the box. 


TACT AND JUDGMENT REQUIRED 


It takes all kinds of people to make 
up a vault list, and even in the most 
respectable communities, and because 
of this fact, the vault man is frequently 
placed in awkward positions. A man 
may come in intoxicated and want 
access to the box. While he has legal 
right to enter his box, to allow him to 
do so would be to do him an injustice 
and an unkindness. Consequently, the 
utmost tact and judgment are required 
to know just how to handle the situa- 
tion. To prevent a customer from pos- 
sible loss of valuable papers, vault 
managers have often been known to stall 
a person off by one pretext or another. 
Possibly the key will not work. At any 
rate, when it looks like a bad case, there 
is some tactful way of keeping the man 
out. 

When he is sobered up, he comes 
back to the bank and thanks the at- 
tendant for being “big brother” to him 
when he needed help. 

Sometimes, too, people come in tem- 
porarily insane. At such times the 
highest degree of business judgment is 
necessary. Having nothing to go by 
but what he observes, and wishing not 
only to carry out the letter, but the 
spirit of the safe deposit business 4s 
well, the vault man is at times placed 
in trying situations. 
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A number of years ago a man came 
into the vaults of a large metropolitan 
bank, and demanded access. So ap- 
parent was it that he was not in his 
right mind, that he was refused access. 
A short time later he was adjudged in- 
competent, mentally, before a court of 
proper jurisdiction. The vault mana- 
ger, by refusing to let the man go to his 
box, probably saved thousands of dol- 
lars which might have been lost had the 
man in question been allowed to remove 
his securities in the condition he was 
in at the time. 

“Do people often rent a box, and 
never return again?” the question is 
sometimes asked. 

In one instance the rentors did not 
return until after the lapse of several 
years. Finally some heirs returned 
with proper authority to permit them 
to enter the box. “Do you wish to 
examine your box?” the attendant in- 
quired after he had gone over their 
credentials. “It won’t be worth the 
trouble,” came the reply. “He never 
had anything,” referring to the de- 
cedent, who many years before had 
rented the box. 

When they examined the box, at the 
vault manager’s insistence, upon paying 
the accrued rent, they were astonished 
to find more than half a million in gilt 
edge securities. Similar cases to this 
so often come up that it might well be 
said: “You never can tell!” 


THE DISAPPEARING BOX HOLDER 


The mystery of the missing box 
holder supplies the speculative side of 
the vault manager’s romance of safe 
keeping. 

A number of years ago a well dressed 
young woman rented a box, and then 
totally disappeared. After the statute of 
limitations had run, and it was pre- 
sumed she was dead at law, the box was 
drilled to secure remuneration for the 
accrued rental for the period. Several 
thousand dollars was discovered. A 
search was then made for the young 
woman in the neighbodhood designated 
by the address she had left, but no clue 
was found to her whereabouts, and no 
one seemed either to have heard of her 
or to remember anyone answering her 
description. 

Who was she? Where did she go? 
Did she sign up for the box with her 
correct name in the first instance, or 
not? Was she murdered, kidnapped or 
what? Noone willknow! At any rate, 
about a score of years ago the bank in 
question was still holding the money in 
the form of a certificate of deposit for 
the mysterious woman who occupied 
“box number 23.” Cases of this kind 
are rare, but add to the interesting side- 
lights one finds in the fascinating study 
of man’s secretive nature as evidenced 
by his use of the modern safe deposit 
box. 














MMEDIATELY upon my taking office it was determined, after conference 

with Secretary Mellon, that the Treasury Department should study the pos- 
sibility of tax reduction for the purpose of securing relief to all taxpayers of the 
country and emancipating business from unreasonable and hampering exactions. 
The result was the proposed bill which is now pending betore the Congress. It is 
doubtfuf if any measure ever received more generous testimony of approval. 
. i A I want the country to have the best there is. I am for it because it 
will reduce taxes on all classes of income. I am for it because it will encourage 
business. I am for it because it will decrease the cost of living. I am for it 
because it is economically, socially and morally sound. 


But the people must understand this is their fight. They alone can win it. Unless 
they made their wishes known to the Congress without regard to party this bill will 
hot pass, I urge them to renewed efforts.—Calvin Coolidge. 




















‘‘A Stranger, and Ye Took Me In” 
By B. W. Griffin 


N the New York Times some months 
ago, the following story was print- 
ed with large headlines: 


The steamship ticket agency of Messrs. 
Vincenzo Tisbo & Brothers, 121 Mott 
street, was stormed all yesterday by nearly 
2000 immigrants demanding back money, be- 
lieved to be $2,000,000, deposited by them 
with the ticket agency. Soon after the de- 
positors—many of them Italian working 
people who said they had entrusted their 
life savings with the Tisbos—clogged the 
narrow streets in front of the ticket agency 
awaiting assurance that their money was 
safe. A search for Tisbo Brothers was 
begun by the police, by the District At- 
torney’s office, by private detectives. . . . 

Depositors, according to the police, indi- 
cated that their aggregate deposits amount- 
ed to 51,000,000 lire or approximately $2,- 
000,000. 

Deposits ran anywhere from a few dollars 
to thousands. Many women who had left all 
their savings in keeping with the Tisbo 
Brothers became _ hysterical while they 
waited in the slush before the closed doors 
of the Tisbo establishment. The women 
tore their hair and wrung their hands, 
while the men folk clenched their fists and 
threatened summary punishment for the 
ticket agent, should he be found. Some of 
those who put their entire savings into the 
ticket agency were Mrs. Nicholas Nozella, 
185 Hester street, laundry worker—$5000; 
John Murgulo, 125 Mott street—$5000, etc. 


To the casual reader it was simply 
a good description of a little excitement 
down on the east side. 

To the lower east side New Yorker, 
who had lost all his savings, every line 
spelled a doom to his life’s ambitions. 
He had trusted his countrymen and they 
had proved unworthy. 

To me, as advertising consultant for 
a small but worthy savings bank down 
near the Woolworth Building and not 
many blocks from the scene of this dis- 
aster, it seemed like an opening door of 
opportunity. 

WHAT FOREIGNERS DO WITH THEIR 

MONEY 

What do the foreigners in our country 
do with the considerable sums of money 
that they save? 


448 


Three avenues seem to be open. First, 
they invest in the Postal Savings. | 
wrote to W. E. Buffington, Director of 
Postal Savings, asking if a large num- 
ber of their depositors were not for- 
eigners, and he replied: ‘Your sugges- 
tion that the system of Postal Savings 
is to a large extent patronized by for- 
eigners and foreign born is correct, but 
no statistics showing what percentage is 
of foreign birth have been lately com- 
piled.” According to a statement of 
Herbert Work, Postmaster General, 
there were, on June 30, 1922, $137,- 
736,439 and 420,242 depositors in 
Postal Savings. 

Second, they put money into foreign 
private banks where they will get a 
fair rate of interest and will be treated 
in a friendly manner by Europeans, 
sometimes doing a legitimate and honest 
business, but often without much finan- 
cial backing, and sometimes by Euro- 
peans glad to play on the ignorance and 
helplessness of their fellow countrymen. 
Often these are without any restrictions 
from the banking department and give 
receipts instead of pass books, as did the 
Tisbo Brothers. How many of such 
financial institutions there are, and how 
much the deposits are, it is difficult to 
ascertain. 

It is well to know how much money 
is invested in the private banks. Just 
below is a total statement of the pri- 
vate banks—all foreign with two or 
three exceptions—as of March 27, 1923, 
in the State of New York: 

Third, a great many foreigners hoard 
their money under the mattress or in 
their stockings. They distrust anything 
else in the banking line. 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND THE IMMIGRANT 


Now, the logical place for foreigners 


to save is the savings bank. But the 
accounts must be sought after; the peo 
ple must be educated to use the re 
sources of this great new country to 
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NOTE—95 Private Bankers Reported 


SUMMARY showing the aggregate of resources and liabilities of the private bankers of the 


of New 


to the superintendent of banks: 


State 
reports 


York, at the close of business on Tuesday, 


March 27, 1923, as exhibited by their 


RESOURCES 


and bond investments: 


Public securities ............ a 
Private securities 
Real estate owned 
Mortgages owned . 
Loans and discounts secured by 
Loans and discounts secured 
Loans, 
Accounts receivable ...... 
Due from customers for exc change, 
Overdrafts ‘ 


Stock 


by other 


bond and mortgage, deed or other 
collateral . 
discounts and bills purchased not secured by “collateral. 


$10,133,873 
8,939,615 
1,556,623 


real estate collateral 





Due from trust companies, 


banks and bankers ... 


Deposits with express and steamship companies .......... 


Specie 

Other currency “authorized L by “the 
Foreign currency . » 
Foreign postage 
Cash items, viz.: 
Customers’ liability on acce estcoaian e (per contra, 
Other assets . sriininecimnesncmnnnnnibouh 
Add for cents” 


Total 


Exchanges “and “chec ‘ks for next day’s clearings; 
see liabilities) 


e law 5 of the United States : 


‘other cash items. 


$40,215,714 


LIABILITIES 


Permanent capital ...... i 

Surplus (including all undivided profits) ‘ 

Deposits 

Due trust companies, 

Bills payable ‘ 

Rediscounts . 

Acceptances of drafts 
credit 

Other liabilities 

Add fer cents 


banks and bankers . 


payable ‘at a future 


Total 


Total deposits . 


which they are entrusting themselves, 
but not hitherto their money. Too much 
of that goes back to Europe. Introduc- 
ing the savings bank to the immigrant 
really becomes a piece of Americaniza- 
tion work. Are not our banks mutual 
savings banks? 

I once heard a wealthy man say that 
he particularly liked such and such a 
savings bank, ““because it is er—er so 
exclusive you know. There is no one 
there,” he explained “to jostle you, and 
no women with shawls over their 
heads.” This particular savings bank 
had been offering more and more room 
for depositors with every succeeding 
Year. 

What agency or American institution 
is doing more to Americanize the for- 
tigner than any other? “Why,” you 
would say, “the public schools.” The 
schools are the centers of interest and 
the teacliers are the source of authority. 


date or 


$ 1,923,595 
5,887,751 
29,507,097 
613,585 
421,734 
37,277 


authorized by commercial letters of 


113,154 
1,711,403 
118 
$40,215,714 


$30, 120, 682 


The schools are the gathering center for 
the families of the neighborhood; what 
has happened at school is discussed with 
gusto over the evening meal and an in- 
cident which would be quite flat any- 
where else is hugely amusing or im- 
portant. The approval of the school 
on a plan or on a bank stamps it as 
official. Therefore let us reach the peo- 
ple through their children. 

When the writer asked Amzi N. 
Clark, chief of the Division of School 
Banks in New York City, for a list of 
schools in this neighborhood that might 
be alloted to the Broadway Savings In- 
stitution, he said, “If you want to do 
some Americanization work there is a 
school down on Oak, James and Oliver 
streets.” 

Approaching the school from City 
Hall, the scenes on the way stand out 
like a Mosaic of a European trip. As 
you pass through the streets it is like 
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walking along the streets of Naples. 
The people are all Italians and all liv- 
ing out of doors. One booth after an- 
other. They sell greens of varieties I 
never saw before. Italian women come 
up and buy a large apron full—enough 
to feed a flock of rabbits. One child 
has an ice cream cone and being of a 
generous, sunny, Italian nature, he lets 
all take a turn with their little red 
tongues. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL I]14 


Public School 114 is presided over 
by Principal Joseph 'T. Griffin. This 
school is a pearl set in a slimy oyster. 
The building is large and spacious, and 
in it there is a beautiful statue of 
Roosevelt done by an eminent Italian 
sculptor. As you enter, there is an 
honor roll containing the names of the 
many Italian graduates of the school 
who were killed in the World War. I 
have spoken in a good many schools in 
the best residential sections in New 
York on the west side, but nothing finer 
is offered than is offered in this east 
side slum school. The principal looks 
for all the world like the late President 
Harding. a polished gentleman and 
scholar, whose brother is serving in 
Congress for this district. 


Coming from a bank, I was given im- 
mediate audience in the school assembly, 
which was filled with 3000 children. In 


introducing me, the principal preached 
a splendid thrift sermon, that got the 
children in an eager and receptive mood. 

He told them that if the people would 
not go to the savings banks, then the 
savings banks would have to go to the 
people. The only way to enjoy finan- 
cial independence ever is to save. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “Take care of 
the dimes and the dollars will take care 
of themselves.” Not that riches con- 
stitute happiness, but the virtue that is 
involved in the act of saving, builds 
character. It means self denial. It re- 
quires self control. It needs determina- 
tion. And these are the parts of char- 


acter which are essential to success in 
life. 

I outlined my plan, and went on to 
Public School 23, at old Mulberry and 
Bayard streets, just one block from the 
place where the Tisbo Brothers bank 
had been. Many of the children of that 
district had left school and gotten work- 
ing papers, because of the losses of 
their parents. 


DISTRIBUTING 2000 BANKS IN TWO 
SCHOOLS 


In the two schools I arranged for the 
distribution of 2000 dime banks. bear- 
ing the picture of the Broadway Savings 
Institution. I secured a cash deposit on 
each bank, as I have discovered that this 
insures their being used. These banks 
found their way into the homes. One 
of the schools asked that the banks be 
numbered, as there were so many chil- 
dren in some of the Italian families 
that they got their banks mixed up. By 
means of one day’s work, several thou- 
sand strangers to our shore were intro- 
duced to one of our national institutions 
—a state governed savings bank. And 
at the same time that the Broadway 
Savings Institution was contributing to 
the naturalization of our alien people, 
it was providing for its own future by 
the rapidity with which these accounts 
began to come in and the way they in- 
creased. It is very evident that a great 
many parents who cannot read or write 
are making use of the bank approved by 
Tony’s school, for otherwise how could 
Charlie Chin of 85 Mott street, or 
Amelia Pulicci on Oliver street, save 
$25 in a week? 

The climax of publicity for the bank 
in the schools came when the president 
of the Broadway Savings Institution 
was asked to deliver the graduating ad- 
dress for some 3000 Italian students. 
together with their parents. 

To supplement the school eftorts the 
Italian newspaper reinforced the re- 
marks. Just below is one such adver- 
tisement together with the literal 


translation: 
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UNA ISTITUZIONE STATALE PER RISPARMIO 


Ogni investimento ed ogni movimento della 
Broadway Savings Institution e guidato 
dallo Stato. 

Questa Banca che e istituita da 72 anni 
e una delle due banche in questa citta che 
non ha mai pagato meno del 4 per cent. com- 
posto di interesse. 


RISORSE OLTRE $14,500,000 
BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
5-7 Park Place, 

Vincino a Broadway—Dirimpetto 


Woolworth Building 


A STATE INSTITUTE FOR SAVINGS 

An investment and movement of Broad- 
way Savings Institution. 

This bank, which is 72 years old, is one of 
the two banks in this city which has never 
paid less than 4 per cent. interest. 


Resources $14,500,000 
BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
5-7 Park Place, 

Opposite Woolworth Building 


A shrewd old banker asked: “What 
profit, young man, can you hope to get 
out of all these children’s accounts?” 
I could not reproduce a memory photo- 
graph of the morning when there were 
3000 clean and slicked up children in 
one school and 2000 in another who 
had listened to the talk on thrift, to 
sacrifice present gain for future harvest, 
something that the banker himself 
would not have enough vision to see. It 
was useless to speak to the old banker 
of the Americanization possibilities of 
placing 2000 of these banks in one day, 
with many more to come, nor of the 
profit to the Broadway Savings Institu- 
tion of the next generation. He was 
too old to be inspired. 

The Bank of Italy lays its great suc- 
cess to the fact that seventeen years ago 
it began to go after children’s accounts. 
It has now 410,000 depositors, many of 
whom started with the Bank of Italy as 
children. Now the other banks of Cal- 
ifornia regard the Bank of Italy as a 
menace and are forming combinations 
and niergers to meet the situation. 


ARE FOREIGN DRIVES WORTH WHILE 


Frankly, we cannot prove results 
from the foreign school drive. In the 
first place, this work in the schools was 
a part of a vigorous campaign for new 
accounts. Also, very few people in 
opening accounts realized that they did 
so on account of advertising or solicita- 
tion of any kind, or would give a reason 
for selecting the bank, so we have no 
sure ground to stand on to claim the 
results. 

During the month when this cam- 
paign in the schools was at its height, 
the Broadway Savings Institution, ac- 
cording to the monthly reports of the 
Mutual Savings Banks Association of 
New York, opened four-elevenths of the 
net new accounts of the total from the 
savings banks of the city. For months 
the bank has held first or second place 
in net new accounts, which is remark- 
able when one considers that this bank 
for a few years before was actually 
falling off in deposits and that even this 
year they are spending for new busi- 
ness only a fraction of what some of 
the larger savings banks are spending 
without a second thought. 

Not only is the Broadway Savings 
Bank cultivating the prosperous Amer- 
ican citizen, but it is reaching out for 
the children of the alien and extending 
its field of activities to the miscalled 
slums. 

The savings banks must not only 
change their lofty attitude toward de- 
positors already within their portals, 
but they must extend their courtesies 
and bring in those who are not yet 
saving. 

In becoming home missionaries, they 
are not only doing a prophylactic char- 
itable work, they are creating business 
for themselves. 

Governor Smith, in a commencement 
day telegram to the school children of 
Public School 114, the school near his 
Oliver street home, said: 


America is the land of opportunity. Every 
boy and girl has a chance to rise to the top. 
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The ladder is always there. It is for you 
to have the will to climb. 


Let the American banks be one of 
the rungs of that ladder. 

Mutual savings banks should become 
one of the great Americanizing in- 


fluences, like the schools, proud to num- 
ber as their depositors those who are 
coming over in the Rosetta as well as 
the children of those who came over in 
the Mayflower, which also ran over its 
quota of passengers—foreigners to an 
inhospitable shore. 


WW 


The Use of Statistics in Banking* 
By Dr. W. F. Gephart 


Vice-president First National Bank in St. Louis 


TATISTICS enable the business 
man to receive a quick and penetrat- 

ing idea of the complex mass phenomena 
of the intertwined and interdependent 
forces and facts of the present indus- 
trial world. In no other class of busi- 
ness can the work of the statistician be 
of more value than in that of modern 
commercial banking. It is doubtless 
true that the banker has in general been 
more tardy in recognizing the value of 
studying and analyzing these world in- 
dustrial and financial forces, because 
until recent years he did not have to 
concern himself with the problems of 
either national or international banking. 
The banker is not a statistician and 
in most cases never studied higher 
mathematics or has gladly forgotten it, 
vet the statistician often expects him to 
understand the complex calculations and 
charts which frequently confuse the 
banker instead of informing him. Busi- 
ness men not only expect the statistician 
to produce his data in easily understood 
or graphic form, but they also want him 
to interpret for them: to tell in simple. 
concise language what it all means. In 
other words, if the statistician is to ren- 
der the greatest service to business and 
bank executives, he must be an inter- 
preter of his statistical data as well as 
a collector and analyzer of them. It is 
the function of the bank executive to 
take the results shown and devise new 
bank policies or modify old ones, for the 
= Abstract of an address delivered before The 


American Statistical Society at Washington, D. 
*, December 29, 1923. 


value of all such statistical work to the 
bank is in direct proportion as it can be 
made to reflect itself in the day by day 
operations of the institution. Since the 
material having to do with the general 
business cycle is now collected and or- 
ganized by specialists, the statistical 
department of a bank is able to devote 
the greater portion of its time to cor- 
relating the general business cycle to 
conditions within the particular indus- 
try, with the money and security mar- 
kets, and with the analysis of the purely 
internal bank operations. The real 
value of this service lies not so much in 
the forecasts as it does in the careful 
presentation of important series of sta- 
tistics indicative of underlying trends. 
It is in respect to the correlation of the 
business cycle to conditions within a 
particular industry and with the devel- 
opment of more scientific methods in the 
analysis of the credit risk that the most 
important work in connection with the 
use of statistics for banks is yet to be 
done. Very valuable use can be made 
of statistical data on prices by the 
executives and loaning officers of the 
bank both in connection with the grant- 
ing of credit lines and in the making of 
loans. In the study of the general and 
particular interest rates not only of 
what is earned on different types of 
bank loans and investments but also in 
comparative studies of rates secured on 
loans by the different loaning officers of 
the bank, statistics can render decided 
service. 
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Banking —From Below 
By F. C. Perry 


(Continued from February) 


VI. IN MEDIAS RES 


ANKERS find it a many-sided 
task to decide when and where 
money shall be loaned. The dif- 

ficulties run in diverse by-paths, far 
beyond the elementary three C’s— 
character, capacity, capital—and re- 
quire a knowledge of men and con- 
ditions that can never be complete. 
Every successful banker is a thorough 
credit man, and so, to a less extent, are 
most of the leading industrial chiefs. 
Hence I found myself one of a live- 
wire department, in touch with all 
branches of commerce and all types of 
men; no cages of confinement and no 
meaningless routine. The credit man- 
ager—keen, business-like, and of pleas- 
ing manner when uncrossed—set me on 
the road: 

“You will find our work here hard, 
but always new. After a few days I’m 
going to put you out on the street, 
where you'll learn more than anywhere 
else I know. When I think you’re sea- 
soned, there will be work inside.” 

Thus was I introduced to the great 
departmental distinction separating in- 
side men (clerks and correspondents) 
from outside investigators. For a brief 
period I acquired organization funda- 
mentals from the clerks (the cor- 
respondents achieved their ranking posi- 
tion only through arduous and meri- 
torious investigation). I was made 
acquainted with the 125,000 files, on 
most of the prominent companies in 
the country, and became so thoroughly 
versed in file make-up that I knew 
just what could be found under the 
sections labeled special information, in- 
vestigation, agencies, statements, cor- 
respondence. And I learned the truth 
of an experienced business man’s ob- 
servation: “Always get along with the 
file clerks and typists; in these days 


of intricate organization, they can make 
or mar the biggest man’s work.” 

With scarcely a pause at the agency 
desk, where special reports from Brad- 
street and Dun were ordered and ar- 
ranged, I proceeded to the paradoxical 
statement analysis division—paradoxi- 
cal, because it was most absorbing yet 
dull above all others. Every borrow- 
ing customer sent in financial state- 
ments periodically, and since these 
formed the chief basis for extending 
credit lines, they had to be analyzed 
most carefully. They arrived in all 
sorts of forms, which the statement 
division worked over, eliminating all 
doubtful items from the assets, and 
transferred to standard comparative 
forms; from these, progress or decline 
could readily be traced. This work 
was obviously all-important, and I ap- 
proached it eagerly, only to find that 
the procedure of the division was thor- 
oughly stereotyped; accounting prob- 
lems and nice questions of judgment 
were resolved from above. Only 
mechanical details engrossed the divi- 
sion. Upon mastering the method, 
therefore, I was not sorry to confine 
further study of those subjects to 
Alexander Wall’s books and the other 
accounting texts, while my daily routine 
was transferred to the great outdoors. 

Investigating! Surely akin to detec- 
tives and secret service! But what was 
it all about? At first I could see little 
beyond the pressure of immediate work: 
a few hints from a veteran and a 
printed sheet of instructions were sup- 
posed to prepare me for credit investi- 
gating, and without delay I was handed 
two files, one on a grocery company, the 
other on a dry goods establishment, with 
a request to see the firms previously in- 
terviewed. Inside one folder I found 
a story from Mr. Stone of A. B. Smith 
& Company dated one year before: 
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“We have sold this company for ten 
years amounts as high as $10,000 on 
terms of 2-10-60, and have never had 
occasion to dun them. Their integrity 
is never questioned. Their organization 
is thoroughly efficient, having built up 
the business from small beginnings. 
From our intimate contact, we do not 
hesitate to recommend them to you.” 

More or less similar stories followed 
from five other firms and three banks. 
I jotted down the addresses, returned 
thanks that messenger experience had 
acquainted me with New York streets, 
and started on the fourteen calls which 
were to constitute the day’s work. 
Doubts about procedure began to assail 
me: should I be breezy or business- 
like? Should I take notes openly? Could 
I insist on details? Fortunately (I later 
learned, designedly) my first day’s calls 
were on genial old credit men who 
helped me along and answered the ques- 
tions I forgot to ask. With them, the 
notebook was a matter of course, though 
I soon became accustomed to doing 
without it whenever delicate questions 
were likely to come up: men talked more 
freely. I found immediately that in- 
vestigators must acquire one universal- 
ly, permanently valuable accomplish- 
ment: facility in approaching varied 
types, suiting the manner to the man. 
And in addition there was the chance 
to discuss numerous industries with ex- 
perts in each. Two major opportunities 
were combined with a free, roving 
existence! When I returned to the 
bank about 4 o’clock to dictate the in- 
terviews, I was sure that for at least 
a few years credit investigating was 
training unsurpassed. 

The interesting characters were not 
limited to the men I interviewed, rang- 
ing from East Side peddlers to partners 
in J. P. Morgan & Company. My fif- 
teen compatriots offered an excellent 
assortment of types: beside me, a 
wizened, gray-haired, yet jovial man 
of fifty turned out to be an ex-druggist. 
who, tiring of midnight hours and 
Sunday work at the age of forty-five, 
had heeded the lure of “banking hours” 
and entered our bookkeeping depart- 


ment. Casting up figures soon became 
as irksome as filling prescriptions, and 
he had succeeded in obtaining a trans- 
fer to the credit department. He had 
obviously reached his limit, but that 
fact could not disguise his extensive 
fund of popular wisdom, which he was 
always willing to share. He had 
brought up a family of three and owned 
his own home on a maximum salary of 
$1800; were his abilities to be despised? 

Next beyond him sat a distinguished 
looking man of forty-five, powerfully 
built; the type who would be pictured 
on a bill-board to represent “Men who 
can well afford to pay more,” or who 
would take the successful business 
man’s part in a play. And, in fact, I 
found him to be a man of no mean 
ability, including an _ extraordinary 
memory which precluded the necessity 
of taking notes on his interviews. Why, 
then, at that age was he “pounding the 
pavements” as an investigator? Since 
he was not at all averse to pouring 
forth his history to young and credulous 
ears, it took but a few weeks to dis- 
cover two reasons: he was a fiery- 
tempered Irishman who had _ never 
learned to co-operate, and he had been 
a heavy drinker in his youth. These 
revelations came involutarily when he 
said, for example, “My sister and me-r-I 
get along fine when we’re apart, but we 
can’t live in the same house; we tried 
it.” And “I lost my first big job by 
hittin’ my boss over the head with a 
wrench. I hid away until I heard by 
chance that his head was thicker than 
I calculated.” Quite in the Horatio 
Alger style he had started as a poor 
lad in “Hell’s Kitchen,” and while serv- 
ing as saloon bouncer and puching-bag 
exhibitor at eighteen had utilized spare 
moments in studying civil engineering. 
Successive steps—gripper on the old 
Broadway cable cars, inspector in 4 
manufacturing plant, foreman of a de- 
partment store delivery room—seemed 
to bring him closer to the “higher call- 
ings,” until he finally achieved a posi- 
iiun in the New York City Department 
of Plants and Structures. But the years 
brought disillusionment: while it was 
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. Notat all averse to pouring forth his history to young and credulous ears 


great to tell about walking the girders 
of Brooklyn Bridge as it was being 
built, the job paid only in glory. Wall 
Street had the reputation of doing bet- 
ter by men—and he was only forty; 
settled down, too, with a wife, a child, 
and a little suburban home. So there 
he was when I met him, grinding 
through night courses at the American 
Institute of Banking and planning 
steadily for a goal he had never 
reached: self-control was still not one 
of his accomplishments. 

Not all the personal histories flowed 
0 readily as the distinguished Irish- 
man’s, but there was endless variety in 
the contacts about me. Our other Irish- 
man possessed the traditional glib 


tongue, and periodically convulsed the 
department with his witticisms. A 
pleasant young chap who had lacked 
the ambition to finish college was strug- 
gling to figure out the possibilities of 
marrying on $1600 a year. The butt 
of the department was an obvious misfit, 
an extremely conscientious worker and 
the only man I have ever met who was 
utterly devoid of anything resembling 
a sense of humor. Beside him sat his 
antithesis, a rollicking Southerner, who 
found the easiest way the best, and de- 
veloped some of his interviews from the 
sea breeze on a bench in Battery Park. 

The work itself I soon learned could 
be classified as routine and special. All 
active files were revised every six 
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months; correspondent banks and cus- 
tomers wrote in for information about 
New York concerns; this constituted the 
routine. In great contrast stood the 
special work: confidential investigations 
for senior officers, and unusual situa- 
tions to check up. Much to my relief, 
I was put on “specials” after a few 
months’ experience. Thereupon devel- 
oped the enthralling features of the 
work which I had anticipated. 

A white-haired gentleman of benevo- 
lent appearance one day requested an 
interview with the president of the 
bank; he was, so he said, executive sec- 
retary of the American Security League, 
and in the granted interview, he per- 
suaded our hard-headed president to 
become honorary treasurer of the 
league, which had for its object 
“Americanization”—membership $10 a 
year. So favorable was the impression 
made by the dignified minister of the 
gospel, the president voluntarily gave 
him an introduction to a prominent steel 
magnate. The next day, as an after- 
thought, the president sent up to the 
credit department for information about 
the American Security League, and I 
was put on the job with only the man’s 
name and a former address in Brooklyn 
to work from. After many fruitless 
starts, I struck the trail in the indexed 
files of a Brooklyn daily paper twenty 
years back, and built up the story from 
other sources bit by bit. By the next 
day. six pages of detailed evidence un- 
masked the man’s swindling purpose. 
and the president, after one glance, 
reached for the telephone to withdraw 
his introduction. The “Executive 
Secretary” had indeed been a parson, 
but after a spectacular career in the 
church, he had been ousted from his de- 
nomination. Setting out to “follow the 
paths of God in Wall Street,” he had 
promoted one get-rich-quick scheme 
after another, and was now trying to 
extract profit from the anti-Red 
hysteria. 

Somewhat in Pinkerton’s manner, I 
was reluctantly compelled to terminate 
two well-developed romances. In each 
case the prospective mother-in-law be- 


came anxious, not to say suspicious, and 
appealed to an officer of the bank for 
comfort and assistance. With the cases 
in my hands, I could hardly refrain 
from disclosing that the alleged wealthy 
manufacturer’s son was descended from 
an obscure Western judge, and that the 
famous inventor was clearly an impos- 
tor, much as I might sympathize with 
struggling young men’s ambitions to 
marry heiresses. It was more satisfy- 
ing to expose a bucket-shop proprietor, 
who had hitherto defied investigation, 
and protect the savings of those he 
had not yet duped, by unearthing his 
record and procuring his rogues’ gallery 
picture from Sing Sing as positive iden- 
tification. These, of course, were the 
spice to the humble fare of daily tasks. 

Gradually, but more rapidly than any 
other job would have made possible, I 
became familiar with the essentials of 
credit; I could get below the surface 
and dig out the true position of a com- 
pany, at the same time sizing up the 
men in control. In short, I had been 
seasoned, and the manager fulfilled his 
promise to move me inside, where a 
more responsible, though less fascinat- 
ing, work ended my introductory period 
of banking. 


VII. THE BALANCE SHEET 


This probationary experience in an 
institution slightingly referred to by 
old-time bankers as a “department store 
of banking” had forced upon my atten- 
tion one problem seldom discussed— 
the labor problem; seldom discussed, 
that is, as far as banks are concerned. 
They seem to be generally regarded 2s 
huge machines presided over by weighty 
individuals who have no labor problem 
to content with; yet the cogs in these 
machines are individuals, 3000 of them 
in this particular case. Many a coal 
miner, even while he strikes for more 
pay, would prefer the present emolu- 
ments of his work to those of a bank 
clerk. Since few disorders could be 
more paralyzing than the abrupt halt of 
our financial machinery, why, then, 8 
not a bank clerks’ union formed to hold 
up its employers and the public, sit- 
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uated as it would be at a strategic point 
in industry? There are several consid- 
erations which answer this question in 
part. Such unions exist in France and 
Spain, where their strikes very recently 
have caused serious confusion, and an 
abortive attempt to form one in New 
York aroused temporary excitement in 
1920. Indeed, vigorous efforts are be- 
ing expended for that purpose at the 
present time. Will they fail? 

Bank clerks are of two classes: the 
exceptional few who will progress to of- 
ficial rank and enjoy the fruits of the 
financial high spots; and the great mass 
who are fitted for nothing but the 
routine work they are doing. Obviously, 
it is the latter class which tempts the 
unionizer. Probably bank heads them- 
selves would admit that these men (and 
women) are wretchedly paid, with the 
important qualification that they are 
getting as much as they are worth. This 
qualification may seem justified to an 
impartial observer, but it has never pre- 
vented strikes in other fields. And it 
must be added that many of the men 
have been made thus worthless by 
the years of unending routine under 
martinet discipline; it is unfortunately 
true that youths of bright promise are 
all too often broken in spirit, some- 
times in health, by the exacting 
monotony which they hope leads to 
greatness. 

While this lamentable result, of 
course, also develops in other work, 
the atmosphere of autocracy is more 
peculiar to banking. It grows, in my 
opinion, not from the character of the 
men at the top, but from the nature of 
the business: (1) the leaders actually 
wield great power in the community, 
which tends to set them apart; (2) the 


high value of transactions all through 
the institution makes constant check- 
ups, proofs, and inspections absolutely 


necessary, thus laying the basis for an 
environment of suspicion. 

Whether or not the grounds are reme- 
diable. we find most bank clerks dis- 
conten'd, inclined to grumble, and ap- 
parent!» ready to assert their independ- 
ence. ‘et they never reach that point. 





Almost to a man, they consider them- 
selves socially above the level of man- 
ual laborers; unionizing would be de- 
grading! It is well known that the 
white-collared clerk getting $25 a week 
(and also invariably subservient to his 
official superiors) feels himself higher 
than the brick-layer getting $75; and 
inwardly, the brick-layer probably con- 
curs. Brain work, or its semblance, 
apparently commands social rank. 

To this repugnance to unions on 
grounds of superiority, must be added 
the expectant attitude: most of the 
clerks resolutely (and wisely) decline 
to admit their failure, and look con- 
stantly for the big chance which they 
have seen come to others, either in 
higher internal rank or sudden wealth 
from outside. When the latter alone 
becomes conceivable, it assumes a com- 
manding influence in life, despite the 
unlikelihood of its fulfillment. Specula- 
tion is strictly forbidden to clerks (so 
strictly that banks have an agreement 
with leading brokerage houses not to 
take bank employees’ accounts) but 
many of them dabble in the stock mar- 
ket, and not a few eke out their in- 
comes quite substantially. 

And besides this attitude of the clerk 
toward his position, of course the fear 
of losing a job dampens any organiz- 
ing ardor at the outset, especially when 
it is recalled that financial institutions 
co-operate very closely in such matters. 
as labor policy, and dismissal from one 
would be dismissal from all. 

Moreover, when the bank clerk Iines 
up his situation in detail, he finds a 
great deal to set down on the favorable: 
side, beginning with a (usually) com- 
fortable place to work. True, most of 
it is an expression of the irksome pater- 
nalistic spirit and is conferred without 
consulting the recipients; yet the sum- 
ming up is impressive. If the way to 
a man’s heart lies through his stomach, 
then the bank makes a good start by 
providing free lunches at noon, or mak- 
ing an allowance for meals outside. The 
large bank restaurant with which I be- 
came familiar served admirable four- 
course meals, irreproachable in quantity 
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and quality, despite the usual fault- 
finding at any professionally cooked 
food. Further provision for employees’ 
nourishment centered in a grocery store, 
conducted at cost in the same building. 
Other articles of use and consumption 
could be obtained at liberal discounts 
from prominent stores through mem- 
bership cards issued by the Employees’ 
Club. This organization also arranged 
social activities for winter evenings, and 
sponsored various athletic teams. For 
more direct monetary return, the club 
ran a thrift fund which paid from 8 to 
10 per cent. on ordinary savings, 
through the bond department's courtesy 
in allotting to it participations in un- 
derwriting syndicates. Not satisfied 
with these major activities, the club 
maintained a valuable business library, 
and rendered such services as purchas- 
ing theater and railroad tickets. 

The bank officially supported an 
elaborate medical department, with re- 
quired physical examinations once a 
year, and as a splendid adjunct, a beau- 
tiful country estate seventy-five miles 
from the city. It was sometimes con- 
sidered worth a debilitating illness to 
get a free trip to “the farm.” Yet all 
this thorough-going care could not down 
the hot resentment aroused by the death 


of a popular employee, who had worked 
so late for weeks on end that he fell an 
easy victim to pneumonia. 

And employees’ club activities and 
aids to saving cannot efface the blight 
of political manoeuvering and family in- 
fluence. These two forces inevitably 
eddy about the high prizes which are 
to be grasped in banking; and just as in- 
evitably, they will stir up envy and dis- 
content. A man who has slaved twenty 
years for advancement cannot easily 
forgive the vice-president’s son who 
steps in ahead of him with no qualifica- 
tions but family connections. Despite 
such experiences and the enervating 
battle with iron discipline, not one man 
in a bank would give up the hope of his 
big chance; and he would scorn the 
union as a lever to better conditions 
when one stroke may lift him on wings 
above the crowd. 

Bank clerks will never become thor- 
oughly unionized, then, altogether aside 
from the stern repression which officials 
would unhesitatingly apply. They in- 
stinctively adjust their attitude to this 
fact: banking is a field of power and 
prestige, with great rewards which con- 
stantly beckon the toiler to unrelenting 
individual effort. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Missouri Statute Prohibiting 
Branch Banking Enforceable 
Against National Banks 


First National Bank of St. Louis v. State of 
Missouri, U. S. Supreme Court, 
January 28, 1924 


HE Missouri statute here in ques- 

tion provides “that no bank shall 

maintain in its city a branch bank 
nor receive deposits or pay checks ex- 
cept at its own banking house.” 

The question presented to the court 
was whether this statute is valid and 
enforceable as applied to national banks. 
The court holds that the statute applies 
to national banks and that, under it, 
they have not the right to establish and 
operate branches in Missouri. 

The decision is to the effect that the 
statute does not in any way conflict with 
the laws of the United States. The 
court did not have before it the ques- 
tion as to the power of a national bank 
to set up what have become known as 
“tellers’ windows” at places outside of 
its banking house. 


OPINION 


Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the 
opinion of the Court: 

The State of Missouri brought this 
proceeding in the nature quo warranto 
in the State Supreme Court against the 
plaintiff in error to determine its 
authority to establish and conduct a 
branch bank in the City of St. Louis. 
The information avers that the bank 
was organized under the laws of the 
United States and was and is engaged 
in a general banking business in that 
city at a banking house, the location of 
which is given; that, in contravention 
of its charter and of the Act of Con- 
gress under which it was incorporated, 
it has illegally opened and is operating 
abranch bank for doing a general bank- 


ing business in a separate building sev- 
eral blocks from its banking house, and 
proposes to open additional branch 
banks at various other locations, and 
that this is in violation of a statute of 
the state expressly prohibiting the 
establishment of branch banks. The 
prayer is that, upon final hearing, the 
bank be ousted from the privilege of 
operating this branch bank or any other. 
A demurrer to the information was in- 
terposed and the cause thereupon sub- 
mitted. The contention of the state was 
upheld and the judgment rendered in 
accordance with the prayer. 

The correctness of the judgment is 
challenged in numerous specifications of 
error presenting final questions, which, 
for the purposes of the case, may 
be construed under two heads: (1) 
Whether the state statute is valid as ap- 
plied to national banks; (2) whether a 
proceeding to call a national bank to 
account for acts of the kind here al- 
leged may be maintained by the state 
and whether the form of remedy pur- 
sued is sustainable. 

First. The Missouri statute (Sec. 
11737, R. S. Mo. 1919) provides “that 
no bank shall maintain in its city a 
branch bank nor receive deposits or pay 
checks except in its own banking house.” 
That the facts alleged in the informa- 
tion bring the case within that part of 
the statute which prohibits the main- 
tenance of branch banks and that the 
statute applies to national banks is con- 
clusively established by the decision of 
the State Court, and we confine our- 
selves to the inquiry whether, as thus 
applied, the statute is valid. 

National banks are brought into 
existence under Federal legislation, are 
instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and are necessarily subject to the 
paramount authority of the United 
States. Nevertheless, national banks 
are subject to the laws of the state in 
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respect of their affairs unless such laws 
interfere with the purposes of their 
creation, tend to impair or destroy 
their efficiency as Federal agencies, or 
conflict with the paramount law of the 
United States. National Bank v. Com- 
monwealth, 9 Wall 3538, 369; Davis v. 
Elmira Co. Bank, 161 U. S. 275, 283. 
These two cases are cited and followed 
in the case of McClellan v. Chipman, 
164 U. S. 347, 357, and the principle 
which they establish is said to contain a 
rule and an exception; “the rule being 
the operation of general state laws upon 
the dealings and contracts of national 
banks, the exception being a cessation 
of the operation of such laws whenever 
they expressly conflict with the laws of 
the United States or frustrate the pur- 
pose for which national banks were 
created, or impair their efficiency to dis- 
charge the duties imposed upon them by 
the laws of the United States.” See 
also Waite v. Dowley, 94 U. S. 527, 
533. The question is whether the 
Missouri statute falls within the rule or 
within the exception. 

Does it conflict with the laws of the 
United States? In our opinion, it does 
not. The extent of the powers of na- 
tional banks is to be measured by the 
terms of the Federal statutes relating to 
such associations, and they can right- 
fully exercise only such as are expressly 
granted, or such incidental powers as 
are necessary to carry on the business 
for which they are established. Bullard 
v. National Bank, 18 Wali 589, 593. 
Logan County Bank v. Townsend, 129 
U. S. 67, 73; California Bank v. Ken- 
nedy, 167 U. S. 362, 366. Among 
other things, the Federal law (R. S. 
Sec. 5154), provides that the organ- 
ization certificate of the association 
shall specifically state “the place where 
its operations of discount and deposit 
are to be carried on, designating the 
state, territory or district and the par- 
ticular county, city, town or village.” 

By another provision (R. S. 5190) it 
is required that “the usual business of 
each national banking association shall 
be transacted at an office or banking 
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house located in the place specified in 
its organization certificate.” Strictly, 
the latter provision, employing as it 
does, the article ‘‘an” to qualify words 
in the singular number, would confine 
the association to one office or banking 
house. We are asked, however, to con- 
strue it otherwise in view of the rule 
that words imparting the singular num- 
ber may be explained and be applied to 
several persons or things, R. S. Section 
1, but obviously this rule is not one to 
be applied except where it is necessary 
to carry out the understanding of the 
statute. See Garrigus v. Board of Com- 
missioners, 39 Ind. 66-70; Moynahan y. 
City of New York, 205 N. Y. 181-186. 
Here there is not only nothing in the 
context or in the subject matter to re- 
quire the construction contended for, but 
other provisions of the banking laws 
are persuasively to the contrary. 

By Section 5138, R. S., the minimum 
amount of capital is fixed in proportion 
to the population of the place where the 
bank is located. If it had been in- 
tended to allow the establishment by an 
association of not one bank only, but, 
in addition, as many branches as it saw 
fit, it is remarkable, to say the least, 
that there should have been no pro- 
vision for adjusting the capital to the 
latter contingency or for determining 
how or under what circumstances such 
branch banks might be established or 
for regulating them. Section 5155, R. 
S., provides that it shall be lawful for a 
state bank “having branches, the capital 
being joint, and assigned to and used 
by the mother-bank and branches in 
definite proportions, to become a na- 
tional banking association . . . and te 
retain and keep in operation its branches 

. the amount of the circulation . . . 
to be regulated by the amount of capital 
assigned to and used by each.” This 
provision, confined by its terms, as it is, 
to existing state institutions, may be 
fairly considered as construing an ex 
ception to the general rule, and the 
presence of safeguarding limitations in 
the excepted case, with their entire 
absence from the statute otherwise, goes 
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far in the direction of confirming the 
conclusion that the general rule does not 
contemplate the establishment of branch 
banks. This apparently was the inter- 
pretation of Congress itself, since in 
two instances, at least, special legisla- 
tion was deemed necesary to allow the 
establishment of branch banks, viz., at 
the Chicago Exposition, in 1892, c. 71, 
27 Stat. 33, and at the St. Louis Ex- 
position in 1901, c. 864, 31 Stat. 1444 
Section 21, the existence of the branch 
bank in each instance being expressly 
limited to the period of two years. 

The construction of the executive of- 
ficer charged with the administration of 
the law has been, with substantial uni- 
formity, to the same effect, and in this 
view the Department of Justice, in a 
well considered opinion, rendered May 
11, 1911, concurred. Lowry National 
Bank on Establishment of Branches. 29 
Op. Attorney General 81.* 

This interpretation of the statute by 
the Legislative Department and by the 
executive officers of the Government 
would go far to remove doubt as to its 
meaning, if any existed. See Tiger v. 
Western Investment Company, 221, U. 
S. 286,309; United States v. Hermanos 
y Compania, 209 U. S. 377, 399. 

But it is said that the establishment 
of a branch bank is the exercise of an 
incidental power conferred by Section 
5136 R. S., by which national banking 
associations are vested with “‘all such 
incidental power as shall be necessary 
to carry on the business of banking.” 
The mere multiplication of places 
where the powers of a bank may be 
exercised is not, in our opinion, a neces- 
sary incident of a banking business, 
within the meaning of the provision. 
Moreover, the reasons adduced against 
the existence of the power substantively 
are conclusive against the existence in- 
cidentally; for it is wholly illogical to 
say that a power which by fair con- 





ittention is directed to a later opinion 
Attorney General dated October 3, 1923, 
Ithough in terms affirming the earlier 
announces a limited rule which does 
to he in precise agreement with it; to 
nt of the disagreement, we accept the 
the earlier one. 


struction of the statutes is found to be 
denied, nevertheless exists as an inci- 
dental power. Certainly, an incidental 
power can avail neither to create powers 
which, expressly, or by reasonable im- 
plication, are withheld, nor to enlarge 
powers given; but only to carry into 
effect those which are granted. Clear- 
ly the state statute, by prohibiting 
branches, does not frustrate the pur- 
pose for which the bank was created, 
or interfere with the discharge of its 
duties to the Government or impair its 
efficiency as a Federal agency. This 
conclusion would seem to be self- 
evident, but if warrant for it be needed, 
it sufficiently lies in the fact that na- 
tional banking associations have gone on 
for more than half a century without 
branches and upon the theory of an 
absence of authority to establish them. 
If the non-existence of such branches 
or the absence of power to create them 
has operated or is calculated to operate 
to the detriment of the Government, or 
in such manner as to interfere with the 
efficiency of such associations as Federal 
agencies, or to frustrate their purposes, 
it is inconceivable that the fact would 
not long since have been discovered and 
steps taken by Congress to remedy the 
omission. 

Second. The state statute as applied 
to national banks is, therefore, valid, and 
the corollary that it is obligatory and 
enforcible necessarily results. Unless 
some controlling reason forbids, and 
since the sanction behind is that of the 
state and not that of the National Gov- 
ernment, the power of enforcement 
must rest with the former and not with 
the latter. To demonstrate the binding 
quality of a statute but deny the power 
of enforcement involves a fallacy ap- 
parent by the mere statement of the 
proposition, for such power is essen- 
tially inherent in the very conception 
of the law. It is insisted with great 
earnestness that the United States alone 
may inquire by quo warranto whether 
a national bank is acting in excess of its 
charter powers, and that the state is 
wholly without authority to do so. This 
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contention will be conceded since it is 
plainly correct, but the attempt to apply 
it here proceeds upon a misconception 
of what the state is seeking to do, a mis- 
conception which arises from confound- 
ing the relief sought with the circum- 
stances relied upon to justify it. The 
state is neither seeking to enforce a law 
of the United States nor endeavoring to 
cal] the bank to account for an act in 
excess of its charter powers. What the 
state is seeking to do is to indicate and 
enforce its own law, and the ultimate 
inquiry which it propounds is whether 
the bank is violating that law, not 
whether it is complying with the charter 
or law of its creation. The latter in- 
quiry is preliminary and collateral, 
made only for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether the state law is free to act 
in the premises or whether its operation 
is precluded in the particular case by 
paramount law. Having determined 
that the power sought to be exercised 
by the bank finds no justification under 
any law or authority of the United 
States, the way is open for the enforce- 
ment of the state statue. In other words 
the national statutes are interrogated 
for the sole purpose of ascertaining 
whether anything they contend consti- 
tutes an impediment to the enforcement 
of the state statute, and the answer 
being in the negative, they may be laid 
aside as of no further concern. 

The application of the state statute 
to the present case and the power of the 
state to enforce it being established, the 
nature of the remedy to be employed is 
the question for state determination; 
and the judgment of the state court that 
the only way employed was appropriate 
is conclusive uniess it involves a denial 
of due process of law, which plainly it 
does not. We are now concerned with 
the question whether a proceeding in 
the nature of quo warranto, according 
to the general process of the law, is in 
fact appropriate. It is enough that the 
Supreme Court of the state has so 
held. Standard Oil Company sv. 
Mo. 224 U. S. 270, 287; Twining 
v. New Jersey, 211 U. S. 78, 110-111. 


‘be apportioned among them. 


In Iowa C. R. Co. v. Iowa, 160 U. §S. 
369, 393, this court said: “But it is 
clear that the Fourteenth Amendment 
in no way undertakes to control the 
power of a state to determine by what 
process legal rights may be asserted or 
legal obligations be enforced, provided 
the method of procedure adopted for 
these purposes gives reasonable notice 
and various fair opportunities to be 
heard before the issues are decided. 
This being the case, it was obviously 
not a right, privilege or immunity of a 
citizen of the United States to have a 
controversy in the state court prosecuted 
or determined by one form of action in- 
stead of by another. . . . Whether the 
court of last resort of the State of Iowa 
properly construed its own constitution 
and laws in determining that the sum- 
mary processes under those laws are 
applicable to the matter which it ad- 
judged was purely the decision of a 
question of state law binding upon its 
court.” See also Louisville and N. R. 
Co. v. Schmidt, 177 U. S. 230, 236; 
Hooker v. Los Angeles, 188 U. S. 314, 
318; Rogers v. Peck, 199 U.S. 425,435. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri is therefore affirmed. 


& 


Commissions to Which Execu- 
tors are Entitled in New York 


In re Story’s Estate, New York Surrogate’s 
Court, 202 N. Y. Supp. 184 


The commissions to which an execu- 
tor, administrator or testamentary 
trustee is entitled in New York are 
fixed by §285 of the Surrogate’s Court 
Act. The statute provides that if there 
be more than one, the commissions shall 
It also 
states “but this shall not apply in case 
of a specific legacy or devise,” meaning 
that commissions shall not be allowed 
as specific legacies or devises. A spe- 
cific legacy is a bequest of a particular 
thing, distinguished from all other 
things of the same kind, and which can 
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be satisfied only by the delivery of that 
particular thing. The statute further 
provides that if the gross value of the 
principal of the estate amounts to 
$100.000 or more, each executor “is en- 
titled to the full compensation on prin- 
cipal and income allowed herein to a 
sole executor, unless there are 
more than three, in which case the com- 
pensation to which three would be en- 
titled must be apportioned among them 
according to the services rendered.” 

In the present case, the gross value 
of the personal property of the decedent 
was $139,731.82. Of this sum, $100,- 
642.73 was the subject of specific 
legacies, leaving a balance of $39,- 
088.59. It was held that the executors 
were entitled to but one full commission 
apportioned among them. The court 
decided that the specific legacies must 
be deducted from the gross estate in 
ascertaining whether the estate amount- 
ed to $100,000 or more so as to entitle 
each executor to full commissions. 


OPINION 


In the matter of the estate of 
George H. Story, deceased. From an 
order fixing the transfer tax, executors 
appeal. Appeal denied. 

FOLEY, S.—The executors appeal 
from the order fixing the transfer tax 
on the ground that one full commission 
has not been allowed to each of them as 
a deduction from the assets of the estate. 
The gross value of the personal estate 
is appraised at $139,731.32, and the 
value of the property specifically be- 
queathed is $100,642.73, leaving a bal- 
ance of $39,088.59. The executors con- 
tend that they are each entitled to full 
commissions, because the gross personal 
estate exceeds $100,000. 

Section 285 of the Surrogate’s Court 
Act (as amended by Laws 1921, c. 
440) provides that: 


If the gross value of the principal of the 
estate or fund accounted for amounts to 
$100,000 or more, each executor, * * * is 
entitled to the full compensation on prin- 
cipal and income allowed herein to a sole 
executor 
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In the previous language of the same 
section, it is provided that the surrogate 
must allow a sole executor for his serv- 
ices, “and if there be more than one 
apportion among them” commissions at 
certain percentage rates. Then follows 
the significant sentence: “But this shall 
not apply in case of a specific legacy or 
devise.” It was the evident intention 
of the legislature to make this exception 
as to specific legacies applicable also to 
the subsequent provision with respect to 
full commissions to each executor. The 
value of the specific legacies must there- 
fore be excluded in ascertaining whether 
the estate exceeds $100,000. Under the 
theory of the executors here, the mere 
coincidence that the value of the proper- 
ty specifically bequeathed increased the 
estate above the amount fixed in the 
section would subject the relatively 
small balance of the estate to double 
or triple commissions. In certain estates, 
by reason of the recent increase in the 
rates, this rule might have the effect of 
exhausting the entire residue. 

The order is correct, and the appeal 
of the executors is denied. 


& 


Trust Company Appointed Ex- 
ecutor in Missouri Authorized 
to Bring Suit in New York 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. v. Hoffstaedter, 
Supreme Court of New York, 
202 N. Y. Supp. 71 


Under section 160 of the New York 
Decedent Estate Law providing that an 
executor appointed in another state may 
sue or be sued in New York “in his 
capacity of executor,” a foreign bank- 
ing corporation may sue as a foreign 
executor in New York State. The fact 
that the statute uses the word “his” is 
no bar to the action. 

Under section 223 of the New York 
Banking Law authorizing the appoint- 
ment in New York of a foreign trust 
company as executor, provided there 
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are reciprocal provisions in the laws of 
the state where the corporation has its 
domicile, a Missouri banking corpora- 
tion is not prohibited from suing as a 
foreign executor in New York although 
there are no such reciprocal provisions 
in the laws of Missouri. 


OPINION 


Action by St. Louis Union Trust 
Company and another, executors of the 
will of Warwick Massey Hough, de- 
ceased, against Ethel Hoffstaedter. On 
motion to strike out a separate defense. 
Motion granted. 

PROSKAUER, J.—By the separate 
defense challenged on this motion de- 
fendant claims that the plaintiff, St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, a Missouri 
banking corporation, suing as a foreign 
executor, has no capacity to sue. Sec- 
tion 160 of the Decedent Estate Law 
(as added by Laws 1920, c. 919, §1) 
provides that: 

An executor * * * duly appointed in any 
other state * * * may sue or be sued in any 
court in this state in his capacity of executor 
* ** in like manner and under like re- 


strictions as a nonresident may sue or be 
ao 


Defendant contends that, because the 
statute uses the pronoun “his.” it can- 
not refer to a corporation. It might 
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with equal reason be argued that it could 
not refer to a woman. 

There is abundant authority for this 
proposition that a word like “his” may 
in appropriate cases be interpreted as 
referring to a corporation. Lewis & 
Potter v. Commonwealth, 134 Ky. 837, 
838, 121 S. W. 643; Olcott v. Tioga 
R. Co., 20 N. Y. 210, 75 Am. Dec. 893; 
Mayor of Hereford v. Morton, 15 L. T. 
N. S. 187, 2 British Rul. Cas. 253; 7 
R. C. L. 88-35, 767; 20 Ann. Cas. 737. 

Defendant further claims, however, 
that by section 223 of the Banking Law 
it is provided that a foreign trust com- 
pany, which by the Jaw of its own state 
may be appointed an executor, “‘may be 
appointed and may accept appointment 
and may act as executor of, or trustee 
under, the last will and testament of 
any deceased person in this state,” pro- 
vided there are reciprocal provisions in 
the law of the given foreign state, and 
that, because there is no such reciprocal 
provision in Missouri, this trust com- 
pany cannot sue here. The statute 
obviously refers not to the right of the 
plaintiff to begin a suit here, but merely 
to the right to be appointed an executor 
in this state by our courts. This section 
is of no avail to defendant, either in 
itself or as support to her interpretation 
of the Decedent Estate Law. 

Motion granted. 


ay 


Note, 48 Years Old, Held Valid 


HE Kansas Supreme Court has 

upheld the validity of a note given 
forty-eight years ago for $950, and held 
that interest on the note for the entire 
period, amounting to $15,500, must be 
paid. 

The case came up from the Franklin 
County District Court. Forty-eight 
years ago the wife of Andrew Diven in- 
herited $950. She lent the money to 
her husband and he gave her a note 
which read: 

“At the expiration of my life I 


promise to pay to Sarah J. Diven, my 
wife, or her heirs, from my estate or any 
part thereof, $950 at 6 per cent. interest 
from date, payable annually, and if in- 
terest be not paid to become as prin- 
cipal and bear the same rate of interest 
annually.” 

This note was executed April 12, 
1874, and the state supreme court held 
that it was a valid obligation and that 
the original $950 and $15,500 in in- 
terest should be paid.—Chicago Banker. 
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Banking Ftiblicity 


Special Section of The Bankers 


Cashing In On Good Will 


MARCH 1924 


By R. E. HOTZE, Jr. 
Assistant Cashier Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Have you ever considered that 
intangible, and sometimes mean- 
ingless expression, “good will?” 

If you have, perhaps you will 
be more likely to look upon it 
from a different viewpoint than 
if you have never bothered to 
malyze this intangible asset. 
Now hold on! Don’t think I’m 
going to pull that ancient line 
that in the more conservative 
style of bank advertising goes 
thusly,“the figures shown above 
do not and cannot include that 
priceless item, the good will of 
our many loyal depositors, etc.” 
No, I'm going to take another 
view of the situation, and en- 
deavor to point out that too 
many advertising crimes are 
perpetrated in the name of 
good will. 

The cashier of the Eighth 
National Bank of Hertfordshire 
will take his trusty pen in hand, 
and prepare a piece of adver- 
tising for the daily or weekly 
paper. It sounds pretty good, 
and the aforesaid cashier se- 
cretly hopes that the folks who 
read his efforts will make it a 
point to come in the bank and 
open up relations. Experience, 
however, has taught him that 
very little if any direct response 
will be traced, but he comforts 
himself with the thought that 
tt will surely create good will 
for the bank. In this latter 


galore, so fast that immediate 
business attracted cannot pos- 
sibly keep pace with it. Some- 
times this can be seen by quota- 
tions on the bank’s stock where- 
by a tremendous difference is 
discernible between the market 
value and the actual book value. 
In other cases it can be dis- 
cerned by a capital account out 


Magazine 


of proportion to the amount on 
deposit. 

I’m of the impression that too 
many bank advertising men 
confuse favorable admission 
from the public of the esteem 
in which the bank is held, with 
decisive action to use the facil- 
ities the bank offers. In other 
words, because folks think our 
bank is a good one is not suf- 
ficient reason for us to assume 
that we are going to enjoy their 
patronage. 


(Continued on page 389) 
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Millions of own Wall 
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investore—including the 


posits form the basis for credit 
upon which business and agricul- 
ture depend! All these and many 
others are the owners of Wall Street 

Wall Street belongs to the nation. 
Por years the term was applied 


merely to the financial district of 
lower Manhattan, but today “Wall 
Street” means American finance. 
Wherever banks and exchange fa- 
cilities are located, there is Wall 


To enable large sums of money 
to be collected for use in productive 
industry and agriculture is the 
great service of Wall Street, @ ser- 
vice which is rendered not to the 
few but to the many. Farms, stee} 
mulls end office buildings, coopere- 
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growth and expansion to banking 
advances and sales of securities 
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Educational copy on Wall Street by a Wall Street bank. 
This type of advertisement serves a useful end. The bank 
running it stands the chance, of course, of losing its identity, 
in the advertisement, as an institution apart from any other 
Wall Street bank. The theme here has, however, been very 
well handled, and the bank has tied up its identity with 
lower Manhattan's financial center very skillfully. 
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Banking Publicity 


RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
Tue Bankers MaGazine 
71-73 Murray St., New York 





MARCH 1924 





N an article in the Jan- 

uary issue of The Guar- 
anty News, in which he pays 
splendid tribute to the serv- 
ice of a bank (the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New 
York) which he says has 
been to him “my mother and 
my father, my lawyer and 
my real estate agent,” 
Sinclair Lewis of Babbitt 
and Main Street fame also 
writes about another and en- 
tirely different kind of bank 
— still. unfortunately, all too 
often encountered in the 
world of banks. Mr. Lewis 
says: 

For a year, in a_ certain 
American city, I had a bank 
which could scarcely stand the 
degradation of having to deal 
with customers. When a meek 
depositor like myself, whose ac- 
count was never more than 7 
cents above ‘the required min- 
imum, appeared at the en- 
trance, the doorman glared 
with a “What do you want 
here?” expression and, not tak- 
ing any chance at robberies, 
followed him almost to the tel- 
ler’s window. The teller looked 
at his check, and at him, and 
back at the check in a manner 
of injured suspicion—after I 
had been going in there for a 
year, not one member of the 
staff ever remembered having 
seen me before. 


This is exhibit “A” of 
why so many people hate 
banks and hate to do busi- 
ness with banks. A lot of 
them do, and don’t forget it! 


Further, they will continue 
to until certain banks, that 
ought to know better, cease 
to be supercilious or con- 
descending in their dealings 
with their customers. Such 
attitudes are not only poor 
business and in darned poor 
taste—but they are fatal to 
the good-will of the general 
public and they have a direct 
and emphatically unfavor- 
able reaction on_ public 
opinion. 

If you are carrying a cus- 
tomer on your books at a 
loss; if you see no pros- 
pect of this customer becom- 
ing anything other than a 
liability, have one of your 
officers take him aside and 
explain to him the condi- 
tions under which it is prac- 
ticable for a bank to carry 
a customer, and the condi- 
tions under which it is not 
practicable. This can be 
done courteously. If it is 
done courteously, and if the 
customer fails to receive 
what is said in the proper 
spirit, then at least the 
blame rests on his shoulders 
and not on yours. But so 
long as any man, woman or 
child remains on your books 
as a customer, treat them, 
if only from the selfish 
standpoint of good sound 
business, courteously and 
with consideration. It costs 
no great effort to do this and 
to see that everyone in your 
bank does it—and it is 
tremendously worth while. 


Goop wit is a very pleas- 


ant, and usually a _ very 
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helpful, thing for a bank to 
enjoy. It is an important 
influence in the obtaining of 
new business. But it is by 
no means synonymous with 
new business. And some 
bank advertisers overlook 
this point occasionally—they 
console themselves over the 
fact that such and such an 
advertisement didn’t bring 
in very good returns by say- 
ing to themselves, “Well, at 
any rate it probably brought 
us in a lot of good will.” 
Good will is good, but it is 
not enough—it will not of 
itself bring in dividends. It 
must be cashed in on. 

R. E. Hotze of Richmond, 
remarks elsewhere in this 
issue of Banking Publicity 
that, “too many bank ad- 
vertising men confuse favor- 
able admission from the pub- 
lic of the esteem in which 
the bank is held, with de- 
cisive action to use the 
facilities the bank offers. In 
other words, because folks 
think our bank is a good one 
is not sufficient reason for us 
to assume that we are going 
to enjoy their patronage.” 

Once you obtain good will 
why not capitalize it? Get 
it translated into terms of 
something concrete. A man 
whose good will you hold, 
and who does a_ banking 
business with any bank, is 4 
potential customer of your 
bank. But you've got to g 
out and get him. He won't 
just come to you. Make him 
feel that you want his par 
ticular account—and want it 


bad. 
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the historical type, run by one of 
Great Britain’s largest banks. 
Quite a departure from the cus- 
tomary style of British financial 
advertising in copy, typography: 
and layout. 


Cashing In On Good Will 
(Continued from page 387) 

Good publicity and efficient 
administration of a bank create 
what is known as good will, but 
a great many institutions take 





no further steps toward trans- 
forming this approving attitude 
of the public into real business. 
Direct mail appeals properly 
made help in proportion to their 
frequency and timeliness, but 
personal salesmanship is the 
only way in which the final ap- 
peal can be made successfully. 
Consider the steps leading up to 
the end in view: A good bank 
vith ample protection for de- 
positors, well managed and 
human ; these facts well told 
through an alert publicity de- 
jartment; excellent direct-mail 
Campaigns to selected pros- 
pects, levelling natural sales re- 
‘stance, and paving the way 
for the solicitor to present the 
ast and convincing appeal. 


Summing up: What is needed 
by a good many banks today is 
a real sales organization—not 
necessarily a large crew, but 
one that can be continually out 
after new business. Of course, 
it may be argued that em- 
ployees can do this sort of work 
after hours, but I’m afraid that 
this is out of the question. Real 
salesmanship is no hit or miss 
proposition, and the highest 
type of selling is required to 
present successfully such an in- 
tangible thing as a bank’s serv- 
ice. Some banks demand this 
work, either during hours or 
after hours, by the officers, but 
even this method is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Possibly the best solution to 
this problem is thoroughly to 
drill a competent young man 
(preferably one who has had 
some banking experience) in the 
art of selling and then require 
him to make at least ten real 
calls a day. The names of those 
to be called on could be se- 
cured from the central file, if 
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one is used, or from the officer 
responsible for this extension 
work. While latitude should be 
given in allowing the salesman 
to dig up prospects of his own, 
care should be taken to cover 
the field decided on thoroughly. 

In developing a lead if the 
salesman feels that the pres- 
ence of one of the bank’s execu- 
tives would be helpful in secur- 
ing the account, the officer in 
question should arrange to ac- 
company the salesman when he 
makes his next call. 

I am firmly convinced that 
out of the keen competition now 
existing between banks, there 
will rise a group of bank sales- 
men who can really seil a bank’s 
service as easily as salesmen 
sell insurance. The larger 
cities in the country are using 
this idea, and the gradual in- 
crease of business extension 
staffs lends weight to my con- 
tention. After all is said and 
done, this is the only really ef- 
fective way to cash in on a 
bank’s good will. 





The value of this plan is: 
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The “Getting On” Plan 


You can buy in weekly installments: 


$1000 in one, two or three years. 
500 in one or two years. 
100 in one year. 


Tt sets a goal for you to aim at. 
It specifies the amount of your weekly pay- 
ments. 


It tells you how much you will have in a 
given time. 
A little down; a tittle each week, and you will have a 
handsome bank account in ¢ litte while. 
Start your fortune on this Easy Payment Plan 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


110 East 42nd Street, or 130 Bowery, New York City 
Please send me literature about your ‘Getting On” Plan. 
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A well presented advertisement on a specific savings plan, 
run by one of New York’s best known savings banks. 
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A full page newspaper advertisement run by a Wisconsin 


bank on the occasion of its sixty-fifth anniversary. 


Illus- 


trations and copy present an interesting picture, of particular 
local interest, of conditions in the community at the time of 


the bank's founding. 


Personal Solicitation Among Newcomers 
By E. A. CHARLES 


A rew days ago, a young 
woman of 18 or 20 years came 
into a bank, walked up to the 
cashier’s desk and introduced 
herself. She handed the cash- 
ier a draft for $1700 and asked 
that a checking account be 
opened in her mother’s name 
for the amount. 

Three days previous to the 
opening of this account, the 
bank’s solicitor had called upon 
these people as they were in 
the act of moving into an apart- 
ment. The moving van was in 
front of the building with a 
part of the household goods 


still unloaded. While the men 
carried furniture into the 
rooms, the solicitor talked with 
the mother and her daughter 
about his bank and its service, 
giving clearly its location and a 
brief history. During the con- 
versation, the daughter ex- 
plained that she had attended 
college in the town and during 
the time, carried an account 
with another bank. The mother 
told the solicitor tl.at the bank- 
er in the town from which they 
came had recommended a cer- 
tain bank to her, which was 
neither the solicitor’s institu- 
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tion nor the one where the 
daughter had her account the 
previous school year. 

Here was a case where the 
solicitor had two competitors, 
but they were not there on the 
ground at the time. 

Realizing that it is rather dis- 
turbing to carry on a conversa- 
tion of this nature while in the 
midst of moving into an apart- 
ment, the solicitor thought it 
wise not to continue his visit 
too long. However, when he 
departed, he felt that an im- 
pression had been made that 
was more than favorable. With- 
in three days after the call, the 
account was opened with his 
bank. This is merely one in- 
stance that shows that the bank 
making the first call has a 
good chance for the prospect's 
business, although handicapped 
by conditions. 

Personal solicitation grows in 
fave~ om-r~ banks each year, 
ana zor goox reasons. When 
the proper record is kept, re 
sults can be checked rather 
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List OF ARTICLES 
which should be kept ina 
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. These vaults are of an entirely 
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40 WATER STREET BOSTOR 
TELEPHONE MAIN 6800 
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NATIONAL 
A rather striking safe deposit vault advertisement, run half page size in Boston newspapers. 
Layout and copy are very effectively arranged. 
connection with the personal view are retained, such as the other fixed expenses. All serv- 
solicitation. As information is number of members in the fam- ices of the bank are kept in 
secured regarding newcomers, ily, their approximate ages, mind by the solicitor, so that 


the name and address is placed 
on a three by five inch card. 
In cases where the newcomer 
will not arrive for several 
weeks, his card is placed ahead 
in the monthly file to come up 
automatically on the date when 
the personal call is to be made. 
The prospect cards are carried 
by the solicitor when making 
his calls. Before starting out 
on any day, all cards for that 
day are collected and gone over 
carefully, arranged as_ to 
streets, in order to save time. 
In other words, his route for 
each day is mapped out ahead 
—he knows just where he will 


As calls are made, the in- 
formation secured from the in- 
terview is recorded on the pros- 
pect’s card for future reference. 
This is done immediately after 
the call is made, while the in- 
formation is clearly in mind. 
Thus, all details of the inter- 


whether the children have sav- 
ings accounts that have not 
been transferred. The solicitor 
always endeavors to learn what 
associations the prospect had 
with banks in the town from 
which he came; if the wife had 
a checking account in her own 
name, or a joint account was 
carried. At the same time, the 
solicitor endeavors to deter- 
mine while there on the ground 
what services the prospect re- 
quires. Each case varies, of 
course, but there are a number 
of points to keep in mind when 
talking with each prospect. 
The prospect may be _in- 
terested in Christmas Savings 
or perhaps he had already 
opened an account with an- 
other bank, but may be in- 
terested in a special savings ac- 
count in which to deposit a 
definite amount weekly or 
monthly to pay taxes, life in- 
surance premiums or certain 


the smallest hint which may de- 
velop in the interview will give 
a lead or a talking point. 
About thirty names of new- 
comers are secured by the bank 
each week. Among these pros- 
pects there may be in the neigh 
borhood of twenty-five families. 
During the five months covered 
above, about 600 newcomers are 
included, which were carded 
and followed up. In these five 
months, 350 interviews were se 
cured, so that each interview 
represents approximately two 
calls. In some cases, a certaid 
prospect may have been called 
upon as many as three or four 
times, before resulting in an i 
terview. ‘This is true especially 
where prospects are secu 
who will arrive at some future 
date. Perhaps they do not 
actually reach town until after 
a week or ten days from the 
time scheduled. In the meam 
time, the solocitor makes calls 
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at their address until they do 
arrive. This is done for the rea- 
son that it is important to be 
on the spot and secure the first 
interview. 

The solicitor endeavors to se- 
cure the names of all possible 
newcomers, using several differ- 
ent sources for getting the in- 
formation. Yet, it develops 
that often people do arrive per- 
haps a month or two before 
any knowledge is obtained, but 
after five months’ systematic 
work, the prospects who escape 
the solicitor grow fewer in 
number each month. 

It is true that out of the 600 
prospects worked on during the 
five months, not all are real 
prospective customers. Some 
are floaters, so-called; others 
presumably have no use for 
bank service. So the 134 ac- 
counts secured is about 20 per 
cent. of the total. In other 
words, the bank secures by per- 
sonal solicitation from 25 to 30 
per cent. of the desirable busi- 
ness coming into the town. 
There are seven banks in the 
town. Consequently, the other 
six banks must divide the re- 
maining business. 

It must be remembered that 
the 134 accounts secured are 
from the 600 prospects, all of 
whom were obtained and 
worked on during the five 
months. ‘There will be addi- 
tional accounts developed from 
these 600 prospects during the 
coming months. These pros- 
pects will be followed up 
regularly by mail and in some 
instances by a second call. The 


solicitor has a full record of 
each interview on the prospect’s 
card; whenever a special letter 
8 required, this will be sent. 
Again, in some instances, one or 
more additional accounts will 
be opened latter on from pros- 
pects or members of their fam- 
ily, who have already started 
with the uk. It develops 
that the secures a valuable 
list of picked prospects 
from ne 


ners, with detailed 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 














C. E. AURACHER 


Assistant cashier and manager of advertising, Cedar Rapids 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


OR the last two years Mr. Auracher has directed the 
FP aavertising, publicity and service department of the Cedar 

Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Company. The greater 
part of the bank’s advertising is planned and issued by the 
advertising department. Mr. Auracher is a firm believer in 
encouraging present customers to use all of his bank’s serv- 
ices, also in intensive treatment of small and dormant 
accounts. Close co-operation between the advertising and 
personal solicitation departments increased the number of 
the bank’s customers 15 per cent. during 1923. Mr. Auracher’s 
hobby in bank advertising is the bank’s outside house organ, 
which he edits. He believes in getting customers while they 
are young. During 1923, his bank started baby accounts for 
more tnan 600 boys and girls, all of whom were less than 
one year old. This number was 72 per cent. of the total 
births reported for the same period in Cedar Rapids. During 
the past two years, his advertising for his bank has appeared 
frequently in the Financial Advertisers’ portfolio. He is also 
a frequent contributor to financial publications on the subject 
of bank advertising. 
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information on each. ‘This list 
will become more valuable each 
month as the number of names 
increases. 

This account may prove in- 
teresting to those banks who 
are carrying on the work of 
personal solicitation. It will, 


at least, serve to make compari- 
sons. It is hoped that this 
article will also influence other 
banks to investigate this means 
of securing business and further 
“ause action on the part of 
those who have already given 
the plan serious thought. 


F. A. A. Officers Meet In New York 


The mid-winter conference of 
the officers and directors of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion in New York, February 
14 to 15, was concluded with a 
luncheon and open meeting at 
the Advertising Club, where op- 
portunity was given a number 
of New York City members and 
associate members to meet those 
active in the association's af- 
fairs. ‘The entertainment com- 
mittee provided a program suf- 
ficiently diverting to round out 
a very complete and enjoyable 
three-day meeting. 

Joint sessions brought the 
conference in direct contact 
with the extension committee, 
appointed by former Presi- 
dent W. W. Douglas of San 
Francisco to supplement the 
service offered by the associa- 
tion in a number of ways. 

Announcement was made that 
the conference had voted to 
meet in London with the A. A. 
Cc. W. next July, and to lend 
its full support to that con- 
vention. 

Those in attendance were: 
President, Gaylord S. Morse, 
State Bank of Chicago; second 


vice-president, R. E. Hotze, 
Planters National Bank of 


Richmond; secretary, Lloyd L. 
Coon, Chicago; treasurer, Carl 
A. Gode, Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, Chicago; John 
Cowan, Toronto General Trust 
Corporation, Toronto; Miss 
Jessamine G. Hoagland, Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago: 
E. H. Kittredge, Hornblower 
and Weeks, Boston; Julius C. 
Peter, Detroit Trust Company; 


Kline W. Roberts, Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank, Co- 
lumbus; Fred M. Staker, Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas 
City; John H. Wells, Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence; C. H. Wet- 
terau, American National Bank, 
Nashville; F. W. Ellsworth, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans; C. H. Han- 
derson, Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland; Clinton F. Berry, 
Union Trust Company, Detroit; 
F. W. Gehle, vice-president 
Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York; first vice- 
president, Carroll Ragan, Unit- 
ed States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York. 

Representing the 
committee were: Robert J. 
Izant, The Central National 
Bank Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Harry J. 
Plogstedt, Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati; Paul Hardesty, Union 
Trust Company, Chicago; F. L. 
Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty 
and Company, New York. 

The conference generally en- 
dorsed the committee’s recom- 
mendations and voiced emphatic 
approval of the vigorous and 
intelligent work done by Chair- 
man Robert Izant and his asso- 
ciates. 

Marvin E. Holderness of St. 
Louis, one of the founders of 
the association, F. D. Connor 
of Chicago, former president, 
and G. Prather Knapp of New 
York, a perennial supporter, 
were on hand to renew ac- 
quaintances with the delegates. 


extension 
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How Bauks Are 

Advertising 
Tue Fourth Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. pub- 
lishes a booklet describing its 
services which is commendable 
because of good copy and lay- 
out, and very readable type. 
The booklet includes some in- 
teresting and well placed charts 
and drawings. 


Votume 1, Number 1, of the 
“Cedar Rapids Savings” Letter, 


edited and published by the 
Cedar Rapids Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Cedar 


Rapids, Ia., has come in to this 
office, and proves to be a very 
presentable monthly _ publica- 
tion, both from a standpoint of 
reading matter and typography. 
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The Seaboard National Bank 
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Through emphasis on the value 
of the trade-mark in olden times 
by use of an interesting illustré 
tion of the archaic type, with 8p 
propriate copy, this New York 
bank puts a real meaning back 
of the publication of the names 0? 
its directors, the makers of its 
policies. 
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Why He Likes To 
“Talk Things Over” 


“] like to talk things over with the officers of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company,” said a business man 
the other day, “because their opinions are based on 
because they seem so friendly and interested.” 

We are always glad when our clients confer with us 
because we are often able to make helpful suggestions 


in both banking and business affairs. 
An invitation is extended to you to come in and 


“talk things over.” 


Manufacturers 
Trust Company 





Brief informal copy, in a conversational vein, and set in an 


attractive frame. Very 


done. 


Tur Seaboard National Bank 


of New York recently ran an 
unusual advertisement, repro- 
duced elsewhere in this De- 


which contains some 
along lines 
very much needed, to our mind, 
in financial publicity. The copy 
of this advertisement treats of 
Wall Street, that much ma- 
ligned sector of lower Manhat- 
tan so greatly misunderstood 
by so very many people, and 
reads in part as follows: 


partment, 


educational copy 


WHO OWNS WALL STREET? 


Who owns Wall Street? The 
fifty-five individuals or companies 
who own property there? No. 
The ownership is much broader 
than that 

Millions people own Wall 
Street! A multitude of savers and 
hvestors luding the 282,000 


individuals © own the stock of 
the Ameri Telephone and 
Telegraph Company—the 2,000,000 
who own t securities of Amer- 


lca’s electri eht and power com- 
panies—the ore than 30,000,000 
rs People whose bank deposits 
‘orm = the s for credit upon 
Which bus and agriculture 
depend. 


convincingly done, 


rather than over- 


Wall Street belongs to the na- 
tion. For years the term was 
applied merely to the financial 
district of lower Manhattan, but 
today ‘‘Wall Street’? means Amer- 
ican finance. Wherever banks 
and exchange facilities are lo- 
cated, there is Wall Street, cross- 
ing “Main Street”’ or just around 
the corner. It is the concentra- 
tion point and distributing center 
for capital. 

To enable large sums of money 
to be collected for use in pro- 
ductive industry and agriculture is 
the great service of Wall Street, 
a service which is rendered not to 
the few but to the many. Farms, 
steel mills and office buildings, 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, chain stores, and a thousand 
other enterprises owe much of 
their constant growth and expan- 
sion to banking advances and 
sales of securities made by some 
branch of Wall Street. 


Tue value of the specific in- 
stance in getting an idea across 
effectively is well illustrated by 
the following piece of copy, run 
by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York: 

YOUR WILL AND YOUR 


COMPANY’S STOCK 


While on a business trip abroad, 
the founder of one of America’s 
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largest corporations died. He had 
held the position of vice-president 
and general manager, and his 
estate consisted principally of 
stock in this active corporation, 
which operated nine plants in dlf- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

The Guaranty Trust Company 
had been named under his will. 
To determine the value of the 
stock, it was necessary to send 
experts to examine the properties. 
The books were audited, and the 
facts regarding the condition, 
operations, and management of 
each plannt were established. This 
Company then negotiated the sale 
of the stock to the satisfaction of 
both the family and the officers 
of the corporation. 

No matter how complicated 
your affairs may be, you can pro- 
tect to the fullest extent the in- 
terests of your family and your 
business associates by making a 
will and naming this Company 
executor-trustee, 


Tue “Self Starter,” monthly 
house organ of the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company, Min- 
neapolis, makes exceptionally 
good use of color in the print- 
ing of this interesting publica- 
tion. The December and Jan- 
uary numbers, printed in two 
colors, combine some _ very 
human reading matter with dis- 
criminating use of color and 
excellent layout and typog- 
raphy. 


Tue January issue of “Number 


Eight,” widely known house 
organ of the National City 
Bank of New York, contains 





‘The ‘UNION TRUST co. 


814 BUCUD AVENUE 


vn eon debt 





A strong and well presented pic- 
ture of the facilities of the for- 
eign department of a large modern 
bank. 
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Keep Us In Touch 
With Your Work 


Each month in this department cur- 
rent advertising matter is reproduced 
and commented upon. The editor of 
this department keeps on file bank ad- 
vertising matter from all parts of the 
country—newspaper ads, booklets, 


folders, specialties, etc. 


Keep us in touch with your own 
publicity work. We are especially in- 
terested in newspaper ads. Clip some 
of yours as they are published and 


send them along to us. 


Address all communications to: 


EDITOR BANKING PUBLICITY 


tz BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


71 Murray St., New York City 

















some unusually interesting ar. 
ticles, among which are “Bank. 
ing and Coffee” by Philip § 
Goodman, “The Bank’s: Own 
Printing Shop” by Rudolph 
Sibbern, and “Keeping Fit for 
Winter” by Dr. Frank £. 
Barnes. 


HOUSE ORGANS 


Just as the bank insists that 
its representatives must be 
well-groomed and _ pleasing in 
manner and appearance, s0 
should the house organ fittingly 
represent the bank. It should 
be well printed on good paper, 
not gaudy or bizarre, of pleas- 
ing shape and adequate size, 
with easy reading, clear type 
and_ pleasing _ typographical 
arrangement. Typographical 
shortcomings can _ seriously 
handicap and reduce effective- 
ness. Give your publication 4 
fair chance to secure a reading 
Editorially, it should be written 
in clear, concise English. Avoid 
long sentences and _ unusual 
words.—F:. H. Kittredge. 














The Seaboard National Bank 
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Invisible Items in International Trade* 


HE increasing importance of the 

so-called ‘invisible’ items in 

American trade has rendered it 
necessary to have some competent es- 
timate as to their volume. Therefore, 
the Department of Commerce under- 
took an exhaustive investigation cov- 
ering the calendar year 1922. 

Our international balance sheet is 
not made up alone of the values of 
our imports and exports of merchandise 
and precious metals, which are capable 
of determination statistically month by 
month. For the last two decades the 
volume of those transactions which, for 
lack of a better term, are referred to 
as “invisible” exports and imports, 
has become of steadily increasing im- 
portance. 

These items, embracing the movement 
of capital, and the movement of cur- 
rent items, such as interest, remittances 
of emigrants, tourist expenditure abroad, 
ocean frieghts, and so on, have now 
come to be of such a volume as entirely 
to dominate what is known as the 
“favorable” or “unfavorable” trade bal- 
ance from merchandising account. For 
instance, for 1922 there was due us 
from foreign countries, from the excess 
of our exports over our imports of mer- 
chandise, an amount of $754,000,000. 
However, when we take into account 
such “‘current invisible” items as the 
movement of interest, remittances to 
emigrants, tourist expenditure, ocean 
freights, etc., we find that our citizens 
have sent to or spent in foreign coun- 
tries a net balance on these accounts of 
about $425,000,000 more than we re- 
ceived on such accounts, and thus the 
balance due us is reduced to about 
$829.000,000. As affecting this sum we 
have received about $246,000,000 net 
gold and silver imports, and in addition 
there has been the invisible movement of 
loans and credits. Thus the net balance 
on the year’s business due to us is re- 
duced to about $83,000,000. We had, 
however, large capital operations dur- 
ing the vear. We have exported capital 


in the shape of purchases of foreign 
securities, etc., over and above the im- 
ports of capital of the same character 
to the net amount of about $669,000,- 
000 during the year 1922. The only 
evident explanation is that this sum 
(except for $88,000,000) represents the 
funding of open obligations previously 
due to us. 

A full comprehension of the invisible 
items and their approximate value is not 
only of profound importance in as- 
sessing our international balance sheet, 
but no sound conclusion can be made 
concerning the effect of foreign trade 
movements upon our credit structure, or 
upon the ability of foreign countries to 
purchase our commodities or to pay 
their debts, or upon exchange rates, or 
upon the movement of gold, or the ulti- 
mate trend of price levels compared 
with those of other nations, without 
some comprehension of our full balance 
sheet, including the invisible items. 

In this undertaking the Department 
of Commerce has had the full co-opera- 
tion of the principal banks, merchant 
houses, shipping companies, statistical 
services of the Treasury, and other 
Government agencies. It has had the 
advantage of the individual judgment of 
many institutions and prominent men as 
to the weight to be attached to the data 
obtained. 

From the nature of things these 
movements can not be recorded statis- 
tically, so that the process is necessarily 
one of estimation. The fact must be 
emphasized that such items are merely 
estimates, with a varying degree of ac- 
curacy. Many of them are subject to 
wide variation in judgment, and the re- 
sult may be in error $150,000,000 either 
way, although the tendency is for over 
and under estimates on opposite sides 
of the balance sheet to neutralize each 
other. 

The accompanying table is a short 


*From the annual report of the Secretary of 
Commerce. 
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summary of the results arrived at, items under the heading “current items” 
broader details of which are given in are likely to be more or less constant 
the full report of the investigation: over long periods, whereas specie and 















































Esrimarep INTERNATIONAL BaLANce oF PayMENts, 1922 
(In millions of dollars) 
CURRENT ITEMS 
Inward or credit movements (exports): 
Invisible items— 
Governmental receipts from foreign mations... eccccvcenenenenennnenennnnnn 170 
Interest on American capital abroad ........ 7 
Freight payments receivable on exports i 71 
— 465 
Visible items (goods)—-Exports of merchandise 3,867 
eet tenrr Seneteree 4,335 
Outward or debit movements (imports) : 
Invisible items— 
Governmental expenditures abroad 29 
Interest payable on foreign capital in United I scisncmnsscnnos 100 
Freight payable on imports 64 
Immigrants’ remittances and European relief silicic 400 
American tourists’ expenditures -~............. eons abonimiratsssspe npc 
— 893 
Visible items (goods)—Imports of merchandise... 3,113 
ere FE No eee eR tT OR REO SoC issotedeasaescicsteacs, 
Net favorable balance ................. sia eorhpiicaedetonmnentineinancics: - la 
GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 
Visible items (specie) : 
Exports of silver : 8 sii aati sinc 
Exports of gold ’ sista etibieinchccemtetin enced Ma 
— 100 
Imports of silver Shite dia tala att esta a 
Imports of gold . std si ciate chaise ceaonccna tices 
— 6 
Net imports (specie) ...... " EEN Le a, 
CAPITAL, MOVEMENT 
Inward capital items: 
Foreign loans matured and paid i 
Foreign securities resold abroad i iSiocshceiccictoa a 
American securities sold abroad . pasate vas 
—— oe 
Outward capital items: 
New foreign bond issues in United States (excluding refunding Joans) ..637 
Foreign securities issued abroad but sold to the United States.....326 
American securities formerly held abroad sold to United States... 34 
— 997 
Balance _ 669 


A distinction is made above in the 
aes * * ”” . . 
invisible” items for purposes of dis- 
cussion between “current items” and 
“capital movement” of somewhat the 
same character as that made between 
capital and revenue expenditures and 
receipts in business operations. The 


capital movements are likely to fluctuate 
widely from year to year according to 
business conditions and the balances of 
“current items.” 

It is obvious that there are wide 
changes in progress in our international 
balance sheet for the year 1923 as com- 
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pared with 1922. It is improbable that 
we shall have any considerable mer- 
chandise balance in our favor. There 
has been a continued movement against 
us in the current items of “invisible” 
exchange. There has also been a much 
smaller movement in the export of cap- 
ital. There has been a continued im- 
port of gold despite this situation. The 
explanation of the latter possibly lies 
in the fact that there has been a large 
export of our currency which is being 
held and used abroad, and there are 
some evidences that many countries in 
Europe have been increasing their open 
balances in the United States and their 
investments in American securities, re- 
sulting at least partially from a “flight 
of capital” from the fluctuating cur- 
rencies abroad to our gold securities. 


& 
Great Britain 


A LOOK BACK-——A GLANCE AHEAD 


One of the chief functions of the 
chairman of a bank in his address at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors 
is that, unlike Lot’s wife, he is required 
to look back and to review the year’s 
developments. To this duty he also adds 
that of prophecy for the year ahead. 
The annual meetings of the boards of 
directors of large English banks were 
made notable by these looks behind and 
glances ahead on the part of eminent 
financiers and accepted authorities. 

At the Midland Bank meeting, 
Reginald McKenna, chairman, ex- 
pressed the belief that the investiga- 
tions of the Reparations Commissions 
would lead to “some change of men- 
tality in dealing with the subject of 
reparations.” Mr. McKenna advised a 
financial policy based on keeping a mid- 
dle course between the whirlpool of in- 
flation and the rocks of deflation. “When 
trade is improving,” he said, “and the 
unemployed are being absorbed into in- 
dustry, if the price level is to remain 
stable. the monetary policy should be 








Desmasre new bond 
issues. Distributed by 
an investment organi- 
zation as broad as the 
country itself. 


At your service 
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directed to an increase in the supply 
of money. If there is to be an increase 
in employment, banks must obtain ad- 
ditional cash resources, and this can 
only be effected by the Bank of Eng- 
land letting out more money.” 

At the annual meeting of Barclay’s 
Bank, W. C. Goodenough dwelt on the 
need of a gradual restoration of the pre- 
war gold standard, the importance of 
the funding of the British debt to 
America, the causes of the fall of sterl- 
ing and the proposed capital levy by the 
Labor Party. Mr. Goodenough’s re- 
marks on the fall of sterling were, in 
brief, as follows: 


Within recent months, there has been a 
considerable fall in the New York rate, 
but this should not be allowed to create 
alarm. There is always a heavy trade de- 
mand for dollars in the autumn and early 
winter, and the supply of dollars has been 
affected by the necessity of providing for the 





Adding Machines 


Michigan has many highly skilled, specialized work- 
men who are in love with their daily task. Among 
the other accurate mechanical devices they produce 
are Adding and Listing machines, also Computing 
machines. 


Some 77,224 such machines were produced last 
year. They sold in every part of the world for a total 
sum of $35,429,028. 


The Adding Machine and Computing Machine 
industry of Michigan is but one of many business 
reasons why your bank should have the best connec- 
tion obtainable through which it may serve your 
customers efficiently throughout the Great Lakes 
Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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instalment on the British debt to America. 
This was part of the price paid by Britain 
for the benefits accruing from her recogni- 
tion of contractual obligations. The Ex- 
change is affected also, not only by her own 
dollar requirements, but by large purchases 
from the Continent and, perhaps, to some 
extent, by certain mischievous and foolish 
rumors as to the possibility of a departure 
from the paths of sound finance which de- 
served, and should receive no credence. 
Since 1920 the British budget has been 
balanced and over 200,000,000 pounds sterl- 
ing of foreign debt repaid, besides consid- 
erable reductions effected in internal debt. 
During the last two years prices have been 
kept at a very stable level and although there 
has been a slight increase within the last 
few months, this increase has in some part 
occurred in commodities which were in- 
fluencd by American rather than by British 
conditions. Mr. Goodenough stated emphat- 
ically that in his opinion British credit 
stands firmer today than at any time since 
the War and that as to the intrinsic value 
of the pound there can be no doubt. 
Proceeding, he commented upon the trade 
position, observing that during the last few 
months there have been signs of a definite 
improvement, and unemployment has de- 
clined. This improvement could best be 
maintained and encouraged by stability. 


At the annual meeting of the 
National Provincial Bank its chairman, 
Sir Harry Goschen, warned his hearers 
and British financial circles that the 
supremacy and prestige of the pound 
sterling is threatened by American dol- 
lars and Dutch guilders. “The man 
who has something to sell,’ said this 
expert, in discussing the position of 
sterling, “wishes to be paid in a stable 
currency.” Developing this point, he 
added: 


Since the war we have done much toward 
reinstating the pound sterling in its old 
position by the re-establishment of our na- 
tional credit, but credit is a tender plant, 
and we have seen by the depreciation of 
the pound, as expressed in the fall of 
American exchange from the highest point 
it touched, 4.72, to its present level, how 
suspicion of any manipulation of the na- 
tional finances, or the mere mention of in- 
flation even in irresponsible quarters, has 
affected our national credit. 


ENG!ISH POLITICS AND WALL STREET 


The sensitive and intimate inter- 
relation of political ideas and finance 

















New Orleans 


XII 
““The Wall Street’’ of New Orleans 


Like a strong magnet lower Caron- 
delet Street has attracted the financial 
institutions of New Orleans until to- 
day the banks on this street represent 
the bulk of the $300,000,000.00 of 
banking resources which establish 
New Orleans as the financial Me- 
tropolis of the South. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 














was pointedly shown by the effect in 
Wall Street on American securities of 
an English political concept. The fol- 
lowing sequence of events occurred: A 
Labor Premier moves into 10 Downing 
street as the “business man Premier,” 
Stanley Baldwin, moves out—in Wall 
Street there is a decided upswing of 
the market. 
This cause and effect relationship was 
explained by the Ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Robert Horne, at the 
farewell luncheon tendered him by the 
Brokers Club. The fear of the capital 
levy had caused British investors to buy 
heavily in the American stock market. 
Financial circles in England have 
been greatly interested in the so-called 
“flight of capital” arising from fear of 
Labor’s intentions. At the annual meet- 
ing of Alexanders Discount Company 
of London the chairman remarked that 
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The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 

credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,507,700,000 
as of December 31, 1923. The administration of banking services gen- 
erated in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, Birmingham and other important’ 
centers which are completely equipped for the transaction of overseas 
business. 


Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American Banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas require- 
ments of every description. 


December 31, 1923 





























Authorized Capital . . . $100,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up Capital . 77,961,860 i a 
Reserve Fund. ... . 41,250,000 — 
Total Resources . . . . 1,666,348,615 
($5—=£1) “it 
nes 
me 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED ge 
: ; No 
Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman Edmund Henry Parker, Vice-Chairman rat 
to 
Head Office: 54, Lombarv Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 
“ 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, Fencnurcn Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 a 
the 
AFFILIATED BANKS 
Banctays Bank (Overseas) Limrrep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
e Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice, and other Continental cities; 
also in Algiers. 
‘Tue Barrisn Linen Bank: 166 offices in Scotland. y 
Tue Union Banx of Mancuester: 149 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. > wel 
Tue Ancto- Ecyrtian Banx, Liurrep: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, : ces: 
Malta and Khartoum. 
wr A: 
Representative in America—H. Poé Alton ] 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY ar; 
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TRADE WITH FINLAND 





KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 


(The National Joint Stock Bank) 


Affords every facility to American Banks and Trust Companies, 
Merchants, Exporters and Importers having Commercial and 


Financial transactions in Finland 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


124 Branches in Finland 
HEAD OFFICE: 


HELSINGFORS 
Paid-up Capital and Reserves - Fmk 252,000,000 

















Every Kind of Banking and 
Exchange Business Transacted 





Telegraphic Address: 
* Kansallispankki” 




















“it has been regrettable to see the weak- 
ness of the dollar exchange, due in some 
measure to nervous investors trying to 
get their capital out of this country. 
Not only is such action, in my opinion, 
rather unpatriotic, but it is also likely 
to result in ultimate loss to such in- 
vestors and to prove futile so long as 
they retain British domicile.” 


IRISH FREE STATE’S FINANCES 


The friends of the Irish Free State 
were greatly pleased with the easy suc- 
cess of the Free State Loan in January. 
A feature of the subscriptions was the 
large number of small investors from 
all parts of the country. It is reported 
that bankers, who had underwritten 
about half of the issue, were relieved of 
their commitments by the volume of ap- 
plications for allotments. The loan was 
oversubscribed three days before the 
date set for the closing of the lists. 

The loan was an internal one of 
£10,000,000, the rate of interest 5 per 


cent. Another loan will be floated this 
coming spring, and the Minister of 
Finance at Dublin has expressed the 
opinion that it will be absorbed as 
readily as the one just issued. 
Commenting on this loan and the 
significance of its oversubscription the 
London Statist writes as follows: 


The strength of the market for National 
Loan must have surpassed the most san- 
guine hopes of its supporters. In stock- 
broking and banking circles particularly 
the rush of buying orders occasioned no 
inconsiderable surprise. The issue price was 
95 and on the opening day the market rose 
to 99. Today it is 98-981/,. This result serves 
to indicate the confidence reposed in the 
government throughout the country and 
strikes a death-blow at the hopes of its 
opponents, for the many holders of the loan 
—firm holders in the real sense of the 
word—will see to it that the security of the 
state is imperilled by no rash action of 
theirs. In the administrative sphere the 
government can now act with renewed vigor, 
more particularly in the control of local 
governing bodies, the wastefulness and the 
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BANCO DE CALDAS | 


Manizales, Colombia, South America 


| ite 
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The oldest, largest and most progessive bank in Manizales 


State and «Municipal Governments Depository 
Financing Exportations of produce: coffee. hides, etc., etc. 
Correspondents all over Colombia, Europe and the United States of America 


Best organized collecting department 


First class credit information All banking transactions 
Record of progress during the last eight years: 


Capital and Reserve funds Resources 
c. Bist, 1915. (gold) $212,000.00 (gold) $351,478.64 
; 3ist, 1916. = — 413,828.31 670,198.16 
Sist, 1917 . 650,000.00 958,555.99 
8ist, 1918 770,000.00 1,077 257.85 
" Bist, 1919 ... 980,000.00 2 386,697.16 
™" Sist, 1980 . . 1,050,000.00 2,103,893.63 
31st, 1921 vue 1,240,000.00 2.470,935.90 
31st, 1922 1.070,000.00 3.556,639.73 
31st. 1923 1.380.000.00 3.864.020.57 


Officers: 
NEPOMUCENO MEJIA M., President 
SINFOROSO OCAMPO G., MANUEL PIEDRAHITA, 
Vice-president Vice-president 
ANTONTO ARANGO G., EMILIO LATORRE, 
General Manager Assistant General Manager 
JORGE G. HOYOS, Comptroller ELIAS GONZALEZ, Acting Cashier 





WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


Authorised Capital - $165,000,000 


Paid-up Capital 


Reserve - 


. 


$45,018,590 
- $45,018,590 


($5 = £1) . 
New York Representative : C. M. PARKER 
804/5 Royal Building, 68 William Street 


THE BANK is represented by Branches or Agents in all the Principal Cities 
and Towns of the United Kingdom and has Correspondents throughout the Work’ 


inefficiency of which have excited bitter crit- 
icism from every quarter. 


* * * * 


The figures for November published by 
the Board of Trade reveal a substantial 
increase in the business done by Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland with the Free 
State, not only in British but also in foreign 
and Colonial merchandise exports. 


BANK PROFITS—1923 


With few exceptions banking profits 
for 1923 in England were below those 


of 1922. Dividends, however, have 
been maintained at the usual rate. In 
an editorial on the reports of bank 
earnings for last year the ‘London 
Economist states that, “fortunately for 
shareholders, the decline in profits co- 
incided with a period of rising security 
values, which has obviated the necessity 
for writing off large amounts of profits 
to mect investment depreciation. Were 
it not for this fact, and the fact that 
by the rise in security values large hid- 
den reserves have been automatically 


credited, it is doubtful whether it would 
have been possible to maintain the sub- 
stantial rates of dividend which share- 
holders are receiving.” 

The decline in profits since 1920 in 
the case of the “Big Five” English 
banks has been severe. In 1920 
Barclay’s profits were £2,927,500, 
Lloyd’s £3,237,700, Midland £2,831,- 
900, National Provincial £2,762,500 
and Westminster £2,915,700. 


ENGLAND’S NET TRADE BALANCE 


England’s foreign trade for last year 
totaled £1,983,916,935—an increase of 
£157,615,956, or 8 per cent. The most 
notable increase was in the re-export 
trade which expanded by nearly 14144 
per cent. The increase in imports 
amounted to 914 per cent. and in total 
exports to slightly over 71% per cent. 
The visible adverse balance of trade was 
about £203,000,000, excess of imports 
over exports. 

This visible adverse balance is more 
than offset, however, by the “invisible 
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exports.” The board of trade in 
February calculated the “invisible ex- 
ports” to stand at £300,000,000, con- 
sisting of the following items: 1. In- 
come from foreign investments—£150,- 
000,000; 2. Income from shipping— 
£110,000,000; 3. Income from commis- 
sions—£30,000,000; 4. Income from 
other sources—£10,000,000. 

Deducting the visible adverse balance 
of £203,000,000, a favorable trade bal- 
ance of £97,000,000 is shown. This 


compares with £155,000,000 net bal- 
ance in 1922 and with £181,000.000 in 
19138. 


France 
““PHE BATTLE TO SAVE THE FRANC” 


Despatches from Paris indicate that 
all France is stirred up by the “battle 
to save the franc.” The Paris corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune re- 
ports that the nation is, in fact, rallying 
to the slogan “Defend the franc as a 
means of defending France.” This 
observer writes that: “economically 
France is cleaning house, and aside from 
government measures for heavier taxes 
and official economy, the strategy of 
France in the main is economy on the 
part of the population, taking the form 
of a favorable boycott against foreign 
imports, irrespective of the Govern- 
ment’s trade treaties or commercial 
agreements.” 


UNITED STATES TRADE INVOLVED 


If this campaign for boycotting im- 
ported goods should gain headway the 
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United States would lose considerably. 
The American Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris has just published the trade 
figures for 1923. They show that dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1923 Ameri- 
can merchants and manufacturers sold 
to France 3,773,389,000 francs worth 
of goods, of which no less than 1,750,- 
000,000 francs covered cotton goods in 
one form or other, and more than 667,- 
000.000 covered mineral oils, principal- 
ly gasoline for automobiles. 

France sold the United States in the 
same period mainly articles of luxury, 
of which the leading items were cloths 
and silks amounting to 336,000,000 
franes, and lingerie valued at 277,000,- 
000. Hence the balance of trade fa- 
vored the United States more than 1, 
700,000,000 francs, and it is this fact 
the French are taking into consideration 
in promoting the campaign to think 
twice before purchasing anything which 
is not of French origin. 

How well conducted is this campaign 
to keep the franc within the country, 
through purchase of domestic articles 
exclusively, is shown by the exhorta- 
tions of no less able a publicist than 
Stephen Lausanne, editor of the Matin 
and one of the promoters of the cam- 
paign. M. Lausanne urges Frenchmen 
particularly to pass up the fresh wine 
liquors and fruits now being imported 
from Spain, Scandinavia, Holland and 
England, for which they pay well over 
1,000,000,000 francs a year. 

M. Lausanne explains the operation 
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of foreign trade to France’s detriment 
as follows: 

Foreign merchants pass these millions of 
francs over to their bankers, who, when they 
desire to exercise pressure or create a panic, 
throw them into the the exchange market, 
and thus have munitions in plenty, which 
you have yourselves furnished them, Mme. 
and Monsieur de France. 


THE GOVERNMENT, THE BUDGET, 
THE FRANC 


Although it was the grave decline of 
the franc on exchange in late January 
that stirred the government to take 
action respecting increases of revenue, 
the action contemplated will affect fa- 
vorably the entire budgetary position 
of France. The proposals of the 
Poincare ministry have received wide 
publicity and may be summarized as 
follows: 

Francs 
New budgetary economies.........1,000,000,000 
Increase of all taxes and duties 

by 20 per cent. except customs 

duties of a protective nature..4,000,000,000 
Intensive tax collection, and 


other means 2,000,000,000 
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making a total estimated annual in- 
crease in revenues of 7,000,000,000 
francs. On February 7 the Chamber 
of Deputies gave authority to the gov- 
ernment to proceed with certain econ- 
omies by decree. M. Tardieu on Feb- 
ruary 12 attacked Premier Poincare’s 
proposal to increase taxation by 20 per 
cent. on the ground that trade would 
suffer. 


FRENCH PUBLIC AND THE FRANC 


In an analysis of the state of mind 
of the French people toward the decline 
of the franc and in an appraisal of the 
favorable factors hinting at an early 
recovery in exchange the Paris financial 
correspondent of the New York Times 
writes as follows: 


In a certain section of the French public 
fear of a further fall in the france has not 
yet disappeared. The state of mind has 
shown itself in the rise of prices for land, 
houses and certain industrial securities, 
which many people have been buying in the 
belief that such holdings would protect them 
against decrease in the value of the 
currency. 
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This opinion, which is mostly held by 
an ignorant majority, cannot change itself 
in a day. Paris financial circles freely admit 
that improvement in the franc itself would 
be necessary to alter that popular view. 

On the other hand, however, Paris 
financiers who judge the situation objective- 
ly, consider that there are now important 
factors at work which should favor im- 
provement in the franc. One is that the 
January decline of the franc caused very 
considerable increase in purchase of French 
goods by foreign countries; another is that 
the season for the arrival of foreign tourists 
in France is now approaching. 

Meantime people who are well informed 
regarding what goes on behind the scenes 
in the French Parliament are entirely con- 
vinced that the financial bills for higher 
taxes and increased economies will be passed 
by both chambers. Finally the impression 
is growing that the work of the expert 
commission will obtain tangible results and 
that some German payment on reparations 
account, which had lately been considered a 
chimerical hope, will become a reality. Even 
the prospect of this might reasonably be 
discounted in the exchange market. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GASOLINE? 


The national drive ‘.o curtail imports, 
together with the regular industrial 
eagerness to effect economies on a 
sweeping scale, give special interest to 
the recent tests of a possible substitute 
for gasoline. A process has been in- 
vented by an Alsatian engineer for the 
use in all automotive engines of a gas 
generated from charcoal. The French 
War Department is conducting tests in 
the artillery department and _ the 
process has already been adopted for 
practical demonstration by two large 
automobile makers—Berliet and Diet- 
rich. 

The tests conducted by the former 
company appear to have been sufficient- 
ly successful to cause M. Herriot (who 
was president of the National Petrol 
Commission during the war) to hail 
charcoal as a substitute for gasoline, 
with an eventual saving of the greater 
part of 1,000,000,000 francs expended 
annually abroad for motor fuel. 


Italy 
THE ITALO-RUSSIAN TREATY 


The Italian-Jugoslavian Treaty of 
January was followed by the Italo- 
Russian Commercial Treaty of Feb- 
ruary 7. Just as the first-named treaty 
included important commercial clauses 
relative to trade in the Adriatic, so the 
treaty with Russia gives to Italy val- 
uable commercial rights. The Italian 
flag is given preference for coasting 
trade in the Black Sea, and this is con- 
sidered a notable gain because of the 
present depression in the shipping in- 
dustry. 

Financial circles in Italy lay empha- 
sis on certain clauses referring to cus- 
toms and commerce, the full details of 
which are not yet announced. In 
addition to shipping preferences for 
Italian vessels in the Black Sea there 
are other gainful clauses of the treaty 
providing for exchange of Italian man- 
ufactured goods against Russian wheat. 

In this connection it is pointed out 
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that Italy will now, by the treaty, be 
able to buy wheat and oil from Russia 
on more advantageous terms than from 
the United States because of the fact 
that the lira counts for more in Russian 
exchange than it does against dollar ex- 
change. 

Business circles in Italy expect much 
from the treaty and point out that the 
convention provides for numerous re- 
ciprocal benefits, including a reduction 
of Russian tariffs in favor of Italian 
ports; the consignment to Italy by Rus- 
sia of cereals and foodstuffs; the pur- 
chase by Russia annually of a certain 
quantity of Italian industrial products ; 
reservation of coastwise traffic in the 
Black Sea for the Italian flag, and the 
surrender by Italy of property in Italy 
belonging to the former Russian Em- 
pire. 


STABILITY OF THE LIRA 


The relative stability of the lira on 
exchange, especially in view of the de- 
cline of neighboring currencies, has at- 
tracted favorable notice. It will be re- 
called that there was unconcealed satis- 
faction shown in Italy when on January 
16 the lira, for the time being, went 
above the franc on exchange. 

In an editorial the London Times 
comments as follows on the showing of 
the lira: 
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The relative stability of Italian currency 
in the last three months is a tribute not only 
to the energy with which the Italian people 
have grappled with their post-war difficul- 
ties, but a shining example of what a sound 
financial policy can achieve even when con- 
ditions in neighboring countries are far from 
being helpful. Since November 1 the Italian 
exchange has improved from 9913-16 lire 
to the pound to 971-8 lira. It is true that 
in the same period sterling has depreciated— 
the sterling exchange having fallen from 
$4.48 to $4.23 11-16—and that the lira has 
therefore lost a part of its gold value since 
November, but it should be noted that in the 
same period the French and Belgian cur- 
rencies have depreciated heavily in sterling. 
If Italy had not pursued a cautious policy 
her exchange would have shown a tendency 
to follow the course of the other Continental 
rates. In view of the progress of events 
in the country in the last year it seems not 
unlikely that Italy may be the first of the 
important Continental nations to tackle the 
question of returning to the gold standard. 


ITALIAN NEWS NOTES 


The Italian Government is planning 
to float an internal loan of 1,000,000,- 
000 lire at 5 per cent. Practically 
every Italian steamship line is said to be 
subsidized by the government. During 
1923 the subsidies amounted to 147,- 
300,000 lire and the same figures are 
fixed for this year, with provision for 
renewal in later years————There has 
been a marked decrease in unemploy- 
ment in Italy. The latest statistics 





available are as of October 31, 1928, on 
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which date the figure stood at, roundly, 
200,000 or 121,000 fewer out of work 
than on the corresponding date for the 
year previous. In view of the un- 
deniable improvement in commercial and 
industrial conditions in Italy during last 
year there was a curious increase in the 
number of business failures. For the 
first ten months of 1923 there were 4614 
failures, which was an increase of 1606 
more than for the same period of 1922, 
an increase of 52 per cent. However, 
there was a decline of 35 per cent. in 
the amount of liabilities involved. 


ITALIAN-CANADIAN COMMERCIAL PACT 


In view of the charge frequently 
made in the foreign press that Mussolini 
had neglected to develop favorable re- 
lations between Italy and other coun- 
tries, there is special interest attaching 
to the series of commercial and political 
treaties recently concluded. The treaties 
with Russia and Jugoslavia have been 
referred to. Still another commercial 
pact has been announced—that with 
Canada. 

By the terms of this pact, Italy and 
Canada grant each other favored na- 
tion customs treatment. 

The principal products entitled under 
the Italo-Canadian treaty to special 
rates lower than the intermediate on 
importation into Canada are food sup- 
plies, including canned meats, vege- 
tables, fruits and nuts, essential and 
olive oils, fish, confectionery, and wines ; 
and embroideries, laces, silks, fabrics, 
feathers, furs, gloves, perfumery and 
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toilet articles, rugs, musical instruments, 
motor and other vehicles, films, and 
printed matter. 


Germany 


THE FINANCIAL INVESTIGATION 


On February 12 the committee in- 
vestigating Germany’s financial con- 
dition (known as Committee No. 1), 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Dawes, 
concluded its work in Berlin and re- 
turned to Paris. There is great eager- 
ness to learn the findings and final rec- 
ommendations of the committee, and a 
report from Paris seemed to indicate 
that M. Poincare would leave to the 
Reparations Commission the decision as 
to the value of the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

Committee No. 2, for investigation 
into the amount of exported German 
capital, is also hard at work, although 
its findings are not expected till later. 
The work of this committee was derided 
by Hillaire Belloc in an article to the 
New York Evening Post, in which that 
writer said that nobody should expect 
that that committee would reveal the in- 
side workings of international finance. 


OPTIMISM IN GERMANY 


The presence of the Dawes Commit- 
tee in Berlin has caused a feeling of 
optimism in German financial circles. 
Just before the committee left Berlin 
it listened to long exposés read by the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
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and also by the head of a large Stinnes 
industry. 

On the departure of the committee 
Dr. Schacht, president of the Reichs- 
bank, announced that the Dawes Com- 
mittee are hopeful of “establishing a 
definite currency bank and executing a 
practical currency plan.” Dr. Schacht 
also announced that the committee fa- 
yored his plan for a gold bank. 


THE GOLD BANK IDEA 


On January 22 the Dawes Committee 
announced in a communique that it had 


_.. reached the opinion that an independent 
gold bank should be established, partly by 
mobilizing some part of the free reserves of 
gold and foreign currencies which may exist 
in the hands of German nationals and which 
at present discharge no economic function, 
and partly by co-operation of foreign capi- 
tal. In their view such a step will form 
part of the ultimate plan to secure future 
budget equilibrium and stable currency. 


Dr. Schacht in outlining his gold 
bank idea said in a statement to the 
press that: 


Germany can not come to a definite gold 
currency by its own strength and efforts. 
I therefore directed my first-line efforts to 
making the dead foreign exchange capital 
both at home and abroad serviceable to the 
gold bank. In this connection I did not 
have the intention of creating a currency 
bank which would directly put money into 
circulation. In my project there was no 
idea of exchanging paper marks and renten- 
marks for gold bank notes. 

To keep this bank and its capital free 
from political influences, etc., gold capital 
must be deposited abroad. The capital of 
this gold bank could be made serviceable 
either by credits abroad or the issuance of 
notes, certificates, etc., against foreign ex- 
change or first-class commercial paper. It 
was not purposed, for instance, to give out 
these sold notes for paying wages or the 
purchase of goods or materials. 

Definite rehabilitation of the German 
currency, such as the experts have in mind, 
can naturally be brought about only by in- 
ternational action in raising the requisite 
gold. It speaks for the business-like ob- 
Jectivily of the experts that for this ultimate 
curre: they have in mind a number of 
safety measures for guaranteeing the in- 
depen’ sce of the bank from political 
influe: both at home and abroad. 
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GERMAN OPPOSITION TO GOLD BANK 


That all German financial opinion is 
not favorable to the gold bank idea is 
shown by the statement made by the 
president of the Reich Land League. 
This authority expressed the view that: 


Protest must be made against payments 
of reparations and military occupation 
costs. Schacht has talked too much in Paris 
about the gold note bank. It. is to be 
located in a foreign country and thereby 
German financial sovereignty is buried and 
we are brought into complete serfdom. 

Helfferich is the creator of the renten- 
bank. He wanted to avoid exactly what will 
come to pass with the gold note bank, to 
wit, the loss of our own currency and our 
being financially delivered into the hands of 
our enemies. 


The reference to Herr Helfferich is 
significant as indicating the breach be- 
tween two rival financial factions, one 
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led by Dr. Schacht and the other by 
Herr Helfferich. 


POSSIBLE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


On January 10, 1925, Germany will 
regain full liberty to negotiate commer- 
cial treaties with foreign powers without 
the necessity of granting special rates 
to her former enemies. The Council of 
the League of Nations has failed to 
extend the five-year period during which 
Germany was required by the Versailles 
Treaty to grant most-favored-nations 
treatment to former enemy countries. 

Of interest, in view of this fact, is 
the statement made by Count Kanitz, 
Minister of Agriculture, that the Ger- 
man Government plans to come to the 
relief of German farmers by returning 
to a system of protective duties on 
agricultural products. 


Norway 


IMPORT LEGISLATION 


An important bill was recently 
passed by the Storting by the terms 
of which all import duties are to be 
paid by the gold rate value of the rul- 
ing customs tariffs. This legislation is 
the result of the determination of 
Premier M. Birge, who is also Finance 
Minister, to balance the state budget. 
The new customs arrangement will in- 
crease the state revenues by an annual 
amount of 42,000,000 kroner. 

The Christiana correspondent of 
Lloyds Bank Monthly in commenting on 
the new law said: 
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It cannot be denied that this step is ex- 
ceptional, and that it is not in accordance 
with the free trade policy which seems to 
suit the interests of this country best. On 
the other hand it is being openly admitted 
that the bad post-war conditions in which 
our home industries have generally found 
themselves during the last few years owing 
to the ruinous dumping policy on the part of 
various foreign countries ought to be rem- 
edied as a simple act of justice. This has 
now been done. By the decision of the 
Storting the protection originally afforded 
to our home industries by the old tariff has 
again become a reality. 


NORWAY AND DEFLATION 


At a meeting of the Federation of 
Norwegian Industries recently there oc- 
curred a spirited discussion as to the 
best method for stabilizing the currency. 
Professor Cassell, the noted economist, 
read a paper on the Norwegian ex- 
change problem and advocated, as the 
means to stabilization, that Norway 
should write down the parity of its na- 
tional currency to its present level. 

In opposition to this view M. Rygg, 
president of the Norges Bank, declared 
it to be Norway’s moral duty and finan- 
cial ambition to raise Norwegian kroner 
to their pre-war gold parity. The 
cheers which greeted this declaration 
proved that the sentiment of Nor- 
wegian financial and industrial leaders 
is strongly in favor of a return to the 
pre-war gold standard. 


REVIEW OF 1923 


In a general summary of the ten- 
dencies of Norwegian finance and com- 
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merce for the past year the London 
Economist writes as follows: 


As the year 1923 recedes into distance, it 
becomes more possible to appraise its eco- 
nomic features. It cannot be said to reveal 
very pleasing traits, on the whole. The 
banks, apart from those that had to seek 
the shelter of the Administration Act of 
March, most likely have had a tolerably good 
year; but out of the year’s profits they will 
have to meet earlier losses. Big dividends 
cannot, therefore, be expected, the less so 
since the Bank of Norway has issued a re- 
quest asking the private banks to show 
moderation in distributing dividends. The 
inveterate tendency of the exchange of sterl- 
ing and dollars to turn against Norway, of 
course, causes difficulties, in as far as it 
enhances the prices of all the very important 
necessaries of life that must be paid for in 
those two currencies. Naturally, this state 
of the exchange to some extent facilitates 
the export trade, but not nearly sufficiently 
to make up for the loss. 

Agriculture, on account of a cold and very 
wet summer, had an unsatisfactory year. 
Industry was fairly well occupied, and un- 
employment was not so large as last year. 
In most of the big industries prices were, 
however, much reduced, so that the year’s 
accounts of most factories will not be likely 
to show any considerable profits. Fisheries, 
of such enormous importance to the economic 
life of the country, were fairly good, yield- 
ing about 65,000,000 kroner, against 80,- 
000,000 in 1922 and 55,000,000 in 1921. Ship- 
ping did not have a bright year, though 
there were decided points of encouragement. 
_ There seems to be a general hope that, 
if no unforeseen events occur, better things 
may be expected, and one thing may be 
confidently said—the public authorities, of 
the state as well as of the municipalities, 
seem at last to have been awakened to the 
necessity of practising the most rigid econ- 
omy in order to re-establish the economical 


financial equilibrium of the country, and 
if that is thoroughly realized the gain 
will be inestimable. 


Denmark 


STABILIZATION FUND 


In order to gain the power to regulate 
the rate of exchange, Denmark toward 
the close of 1923 obtained a banking 
credit of $25,000,000. This credit was 
raised in two sections, in one of $15,- 
000,000 through five big London banks 
and in one of $10,000,000 through the 
London branch of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

When, at the end of January, there 
occurred a fall of 2 per cent. in the 
Danish krone, considerable interest was 
aroused in view of the exchange stabil- 
ization loan. The London Times in dis- 
cussing this decline in Danish exchange 
stated, however, that the credit in ques- 
tion had not up to that time been drawn 
upon, and the Times argued that: 


On the facts as regards the country’s 
trade there is no ground for gloomy views, 
but rather the reverse, for the export trade 
lately has been improving and is now re- 
garded as normal. Denmark has still an 
adverse balance of trade, but the margin is 
comparatively small. 


DUMPING OF GERMAN GOODS 


The textile industry in Denmark 
which had already been working under 
difficult conditions is further hindered 
by a new form of German dumping. 
This consists, according to Lloyd’s Bank 
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Monthly, of the establishment of and exports of dairy products continue 
“Danish” firms with German proprie- very heavy. 


tors and capital. These firms are mostly Russia 
dealing in ready-made dresses which are ' 
sold at dumping prices. In many cases DEATH OF LENINE 
they are direct branches of or closely - os 
connected with big German firms. ; The death on January 21 of Viedinis 
Lenine, Bolshevik dictator of Soviet 
HIGHLIGHTS OF DANISH SITUATION Russia, caused great speculation as to 


the effect both on Russia’s economic 
policies and on the attitude of other 
nations toward Russia. Lenine had 


In general, commercial conditions in 
Denmark continue unchanged. The de- 


cline of the krone in late January, al- 
ready referred to, led to a rise in the come to be regarded as something of a 


discount rate from 6 to 7 per cent. in moderate. In 1921 he made a partial 
order to assist the national currency. admission of defeat and error in govern 
Activity in most lines is satisfactory, mental policy although throwing blame 
but there is some apprehension regard- for the economic collapse on the civil 
ing labor in view of the fact that many wars. At that time he said in a speech 
labor contracts terminate during Feb- to the Russian Assembly of Political 
ruary and March and wage increases Education: “There can be no doubt of 
are expected to be demanded, with the the fact that we suffered an economic 
consequent possibility of strikes. Un- defeat on the economic front and the 
employment, chiefly seasonal in charac- defeat was severe.” 

ter, is growing. The shipping situa- Lenine then inaugurated a new eco 
tion, even in the face of ice hindrances nomic policy. The main features of the 
is improving. Agricultural production new policy included: 
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... the partial restoration of freedom of 
trade in agricultural products, abandonment 
of the practice of unrestricted requisition 
of labor and the substitution of a fixed labor 
tax, abandonment of uniform wages for em- 
ployees of the same grade in enterprises 
operated by the state and the substitution 
of compensation according to the service 
rendered; leasing to private individuals of 
certain industrial establishments hitherto 
controlled by the state. 


In the effort to start business and 
manufacture and reopen trade, many 
compromises were struck with foreign 
capitalists. Lenine, during the latter 
part of his active life, was the leader 
of this movement to resume trade rela- 
tions with foreign governments. The 
granting of concessions to foreign cap- 
ital was largely due to his influence. 
He insisted, however, that these con- 
cessions were not a return to capitalism. 


RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA 


It was commented on as a coincidence 
that (enine’s death came on the same 
day that a Labor government assumed 
power in England, a government com- 





mitted to recognition of and trade with 
Russia. The expected recognition came 
at the end of the first week of power 
enjoyed by the Labor group. By the 
terms of recognition the old Czarist 
debts are to be adjusted at later con- 
ferences. It is thought in some quarters 
that these debts will be remitted by the 
English Government. 

Shortly after the recognition by Eng- 
land a treaty was signed between Russia 
and Italy whereby the Union of Soviet 
Republics is recognized as the de jure 
government and important trade ar- 
rangements effected. It is reported that 
Austria also is on the point of formally 
recognizing Russia, while Roumania, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia dis- 
cussed the subject at a conference in 
Belgrade. The Dutch Parliament has 
authorized the preliminary steps toward 
recognition. 


FOREIGN LOANS TO RUSSIA 


Krassin, Commissioner of Foreign 
Trade for the Soviet, announced in Mos- 
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cow in late January that he had carried 
on negotiations in London for a loan to 
Russia amounting to from $150,000,- 
000 to $250,000,000. In his speech 
Krassin said: 


In all probability during the coming year 
Soviet Russia will on certain conditions ob- 
tain loans from foreign countries, as the 
capitalistic states themselves are interested 
in the re-establishment of Russia’s national 
economy. Such loans would first go toward 
the re-establishment of agriculture, and I 
emphasize the statement that, should large 
credits be forthcoming, the Russian villages 
would be made unrecognizable within a 
period of five years. 


Following recognition by Great 
Britain Krassin in a speech referred in 
a peremptory tone to the need of loans 
“in tens of millions of pounds” with de- 
ferred interest. 


A FORMULA FOR RECOGNITION 


The significance of this trend toward 
recognition of Soviet Russia is also in- 
dicated by the leading editorial in the 
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London Statist in its New Year's num- 
ber. Under the caption “An Important 
New Year Problem” the Statist dis- 
cusses this topic and concedes that 
“while complete agreement between the 
Powers and Soviet Russia is not im- 
mediately possible, events have been 
shaping themselves toward that end.” 
After discussing certain aspects of the 
question the Statist concludes by sug- 
gesting the following formula as a basis 
for negotiations: 


In order that the experience of the Hague 
should not be repeated, the following points 
must be emphasized: ; 

1. Any fresh negotiations with Russia 
should only be entered into after complete 
agreement in policy between the Western 
Powers concerned, and particularly between 
Britain, France and America, as Russia’s 
largest creditors. There is no real obstacle 
to such agreement. ; 

2. A detailed scheme for aid in Russian 
reconstruction should be drawn up and 
agreed upon beforehand. In other words, 
Russia should be made a definite offer in- 
stead of vague promises. ; 

8. Only private claims should be insisted 
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upon at the new conference with Russia. 
Urging governmental claims at this stage 
would in all probability lead to futility. 

4. Recognition of the debts only need be 
urged immediately. The manner and rate 
of payment could readily be agreed upon 
after the main point is conceded. 


GRADUAL RETURN TO GOLD BASIS 


New gold-backed currency in units of 
from three to five rubles is planned for 
Russia to the amount of $10,000,000. 
At the beginning of April this issue and 
that of silver coins will entirely replace 
the present state paper. That the 
Soviet is proud of this step is shown by 
the. editorial in The Financial Gazette, 
anew Russian newspaper. Referring 
to the new currency, the Gazette says: 
“That is our answer to the outer world. 
Look at Germany, France—at England, 
tven—and compare them with us.” By 
the end of 1924 Russia expects to have 
returned to the gold standard. 


RUSSIA BUYING COTTON IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


What is described as the first step 
toward trade on a large scale between 
Russia and the United States was the 
organization of the Russian Textile 
Syndicate, Inc. This is the American 
agent. of the syndicate of that name 
which is a state-controlled trust in Rus- 
sia. During the next year cotton, cotton 
seed and cotton milling machinery to the 
amount of $50,000,000 is expected to be 
purchased in the United States. 


Japan 


JAPANESE LOAN 


At the beginning of the year it was 
believed that the loans which were 
widely expected after the earthquake, 
would not be sought by the Japanese 
Government. On February 18, how- 
ever, it was announced that negotia- 
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tions for a loan had been completed. A 
loan of $150,000,000 was then an- 
nounced as New York’s share and £25,- 
000,000 as London’s share. 

Especially significant in connection 
with the proposed loan is the fact that 
for the first time in the history of 
Japanese Government financing, New 
York will handle a greater portion than 
London. Significant, too, in the light 
of Sir Harry Goschen’s remarks as to 
the dollar threatening the pound sterl- 
ing, is the fact that in the Continental 
countries participating in the loan the 
bonds will be payable in dollars rather 
than in sterling, with the exception of 
those brought out in London. 

Commenting on this feature of the 
loan the New York Tribune remarked: 


The shaping of an international financial 
operation on this basis marks a distinct de- 
parture from precedent, since in practically 
every case where a loan in which New York 
and London have been primarily interested 
has also been offered on the Continent the 
issue has been expressed in sterling or other 
foreign currency except for that part placed 
in the United States. This feature of the 
loan emphasizes the leadership taken by 
New York in the negotiations, notwithstand- 
ing that the bonds toward the repayment 
of which a large portion of the proceeds 
will be applied were issued in sterling. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANS 


The settlement of the details of re- 
construction plans and the reconstruc- 
tion budget will not be effected until 
well on in 1924. The first outline of 
the plans as they affect Tokio provide 
for an expenditure of 1,500,000,000 
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yen, and it is expected that the work 
will be completed in about fifteen years. 
A general network of canals and rapid 
transit subways is planned, and these 
will provide increased facilities for 
traffic. The budget recently presented to 
the Diet allots for reconstruction work 
the sum of $171,016,400 and the ex- 
penditure will be spread over the next 
six years. In addition to this allotment 
the Diet has already approved of loans 
to municipalities to the amount of $7,- 
500,000 for reconstruction. 


DECLINE OF THE YEN 


In mid-January the yen declined to 
45 American cents, which represents a 
drop of 4 cents in the last two months. 
This decline is felt to be unescapable 
as a result of the fact that the Japanese 
have been obliged to make heavy re- 
habilitation purchases in America and 
England. The decline of 4 cents in two 
months is made more significant by the 
fact that in 1922 the discrepancy be- 
tween the high and low points was only 
1.76 cent. 

The drop of the yen on exchange dis- 
turbed the government and financial cir- 
cles of Japan and Japanese financiers 
expressed the belief that the flotation 
of proposed loans in New York and 
London would make it possible to utilize 
the Japanese reserves held abroad for 
the purpose of raising the yen rating. 


GENERAL TRADE CONDITION 


The trade activity which followed 
the earthquake has subsided by gradual 
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degrees, although business conditions 
are described as being fairly satisfac- 
tory. In certain industries, especially 
such as spinning, weaving, knit goods 
and electrical equipment, there is 
marked activity. Foreign trade con- 
tinued adverse during November and the 
excess of imports over exports amount- 
ed, for the first eleven months of 1928, 
to 508,000,000 yen. 


Latin America 
LATIN AMERICAN LOANS 


The Pan-American Union reveals 
from its compilation the fact that $120,- 
000,000 of Latin-American Government 
bonds were floated in the United States 
during 1923. Among the large issues 
were: $50,000,000 to Cuba, $6,000,000 
to the Republic of Salvador, $4,500,000 
to the Government of Panama and $2,- 
000.000 to the State of Ceara in Brazil. 
In addition to these loans there were a 
number of industrial loans, principally 
to the sugar companies of Cuba. Ac- 
cording to the summary made by the 
Pan-American Union of the financial 
situation in the Latin-American coun- 
tries, the most important financial de- 
velopment of the year 1923 was the an- 
nouncement of the formation of the 
American and Foreign Power Company, 
Inc.. with the offering of $38,400,000 of 
stock. This company was organized to 
take over public utility companies in 
Latin-American countries. On January 
15 announcement was made of the of- 
fering of $40,000,000 of Argentine 
bonds to run for thirty-three years. 


ARGENTINA’S BUDGET 


In November the Argentine Congress 
sanctioned the largest budget estimates 
ever presented to it. A special review 
of Argentine’s fiscal situation made for 
the New York Evening Post states that 
this record-breaking budget has set the 
people of Argentine thinking along lines 
of fiscal reform. It is pointed out that 
the current budget calls for nearly twice 
the amount necessary to run the national 
adminisiration in 1914, the present bud- 
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get estimate totaling $635,000,000 
paper. The Minister of Finance has 
proposed economies in the various de- 
partments of state to the amount of 
$100,000,000 and the public response 
to this proposal has been encouraging. 

A report published by the National 
Statistical Department gives the con- 
dition of Argentine’s indebtedness as 
compared with 1922. Including nation- 
al, municipal and provisional obligations 
the amount reaches $3,000,000,000 Ar- 
gentine paper. It is pointed out that it 
is not the size of this debt that causes 
concern, but rather “the difficulty in ar- 
ranging for its distribution over such a 
period of time as wil! enable the burden 
to be shared equitably between present 
and future generations.” 


PUBLIC UTILITY PLANS 


A new $50,000,000 public utility cor- 
poration for the development of the 
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electrical resources of various Latin- 
American countries is in process of 
formation in New York City. The cap- 
ital will be raised through the flotation 
of stock issues in the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland and 
Holland. The General Electric Com- 
pany is back of the plan. The corpora- 
tion will begin operations by establish- 
ing power stations at strategic points 


“The profits for the year 1923 after de- 
ducting general expenses and making all 
usual provisions, amount to £486,965 7s. 7d., 
which is £17,837 1s. 2d. less than the profits 
of the previous year. The reduction is ac- 
counted for chiefly by the earning of profits 
having been adversely affected by low money 
rates and by less satisfactory conditions of 
trade in some of the districts in which our 
branches operate. These results are ob- 
tained after ample provision has been made 
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where there is water power available. for every account about the safety of which — 
there appears to be any reason for doubt. _ 
INVESTMENT POSSIBILITIES IN LATIN “The figures I have named, added to the : 
AMERICA sum of £126,099 6s. 8d. brought forward ii 
from the 1922 account, make a disposable — ™ 
In the first of a series of surveys on balance of £613,064 14s. 3d. Out of this — 
the investment possibilities in Latin sum the directors have allocated £100,000 si od 
America which is being made by the to the bank’s reserve fund, making the ~seifnen 
Commerce Department at Washington, amount of that fund £1,600,000, and £375,- i A 
the Department points out the signifi- 683 Gs. to the payment of the ussal divi: year, | 
‘ : dends, leaving the sum of £137,242 6s. 3d. to ee 
cance of the extension of American be carried forward to next account. —- 
banking influence in South America, and “May I now ask you to refer to the ~ wil 
the trend signified by the 34 per cent. palance-sheet. On the liabilities side you a thi 
increase in total trade between the will observe that the amount due on cur- ma 7 
United States and the Latin American _ rent, deposit, and other accounts is less by Bas 1 
countries. ‘Trade between the sister re- about £3,800,000 than the corresponding million 
publics to the south increased $327,000,- amount last year. A reduction in deposits ae 
000 during the ten-month period end- is a feature observable in the emeraagesenes Durit 
ing November 1, 1923, as compared recently issued of most of the banks, yo branche 
with the same period for 1922. the case of this bank it is due to a 5 e samened 
extent to withdrawals from customers ac The | 
counts for trade purposes. The next item Cattle 
& —bank’s acceptances—shows a slight in- Edwa 
crease. P London 
; —— = “On the asset side the item ‘cash in han curred j 
International Banking Notes and balances with the Bank of England,’ is by Rob 
At the annual meeting of the Bank of Slightly lower than a year ago, but repre Somers 
Liverpool and Martins, held in London on sents about the same percentage of the Londo: 
January 29, last, W. R. Glazebrook, chair- liabilities owing to the reduction in deposits. the yea 
man of the hank, addressed the shareholders The first three items on this side of the F. Ege: 


in part as follows: 
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balance-sheet represent money readil) avail- 
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able, and if we take them together the ratio 
to deposits is 23.7 per cent. 

“Investments show a reduction of over 
two millions, accounted for by sales during 
the year. A profit realized on these sales 
has not been brought into the profits of the 
year, but has been utilized to further 
strengthen the internal position. I feel sure 
you will agree that this course is a wise one, 
and that while times are so unsettled it is 
the right policy of your directors to con- 
tinue to build up the reserves of the bank. 
Bills of exchange are less by about half a 
million, and advances to customers more by 
over a million than they were a year ago.” 

During the year the bank opened twenty 
branches and sub-branches, and sites for 
several other offices were purchased. 

The bank acquired the business of the 
Cattle Trade Bank, Limited, on July 1, last. 

Edward Norman, late chairman of the 
London hoard of the bank, whose death oc- 
curred in February, 1923, has been succeeded 
by Robert M. Holland Martin, and E. L. 
Somers Cocks, a former director of the 


London hoard of the bank, who died during 
the year, has been succeeded by Thomas H. 


Sir James Hope Simpson, who 
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recently resigned from the general manager- 
ship of the bank, has been succeeded in that 
office by T. Fisher Caldwell, formerly assist- 
ant manager. 

The Bank of Liverpool and Martins has 
total assets of over £76,000,000; deposits of 
£64,538,000; and paid up capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of £4,086,132. The 
bank has 355 branches and sub-branches. 


© 


At the annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the National Provincial and 
Union Bank of England, Limited, held in 
Iondon on January 31, last, Sir Harry 
Goschen, the chairman, who presided, said 
in part: 

“After looking at the question from every 
point of view, we have unanimously decided 
to recommend the shareholders that the bank 
should in future be known as the ‘National 
Provincial Bank, Limited,’ and a resolution 
to this effect will be laid before the share- 
holders at the extraordinary general meet- 
ing.* 


*This resolution was unanimously agreed to 
by the shareholders. 
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“We do not desire, however, to lose sight 
entirely of the long and honorable associa- 
tions connected with our present name, and 
it is our intention that certain of our 
branches shall be known as heretofore, as 
the National Provincial Bank, Limited, 
Union Bank Branch, or Smith’s Bank 
Branch, etc., as sentiment or expediency may 
dictate. 

“As you may have seen in the report, we 
have been fortunate in acquiring as from 
January 1, 1924, the old-established business 
of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., East India 
Army agents and bankers. 

“We have opened twenty-eight new branches 
during the past year, and since the date of 
the report a branch of the bank has been 
opened in Waterloo Station. This is a new 
experiment, but one, we think, that will 
prove of convenience to our customers, 
especially to those who, when proceeding or 
returning from abroad, may need facilities 
for converting their money into the currency 
they require. 

“I am glad to be able to give you the 
first public information of a further exten- 
sion of our business. We have entered into 
a provisional agreement to acquire, subject 
to ‘Treasury consent, the business of the 
Guernsey Banking Company on what we be- 
lieve to be satisfactory and equitable terms. 

“The Guernsey Banking Company, which 
was established as far back as 1827, has had 
a successful career, and among its directo- 
rate are included some of the most promi- 
nent personages of the island. It is our 
intention that the business should be carried 
on in the same way as before, but as a 
branch of the National Provincial Bank, and 
we are fortunate in being able to retain the 
services of the existing board of directors, 
who will in future function as a local board 
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of this bank; we shall thus retain the ad- 
vantage of their influence and experience. 

“Turning, if I may, to the balance-sheet, 
our figures show comparatively little change 
from those laid before you at our last 
meeting. 

“There is no change in either the capital 
or reserve, and the figure at which the cur- 
rent, deposit, and other accounts now appear 
—£263,786,000—is substantially the same as 
in last year’s accounnt. The next item— 
liabilities for acceptances, endorsements, en- 
gagements, etc.—shows an increase of nearly 
£3,000,000. 

“The profit and loss account shows an 
available balance of £2,723,261 6s. 6d., in- 
cluding £931,974 lls. 2d. brought forward 
from last year. The interim dividend paid 
in July last absorbed £744,753 5s. 8d. of this 
amount, and the dividend we have just de- 
clared, which is payable tomorrow, will 
absorb a similar sum. 

“Of the balance remaining we have trans- 
ferred £100,000 to the pension fund, £100,- 
000 to bank premises account, and £100,000 
to contingencies account, leaving £933,754 
15s. 2d., a slightly increased balance, to be 
carried forward to the new account. 

“The balance-sheet of Messrs. Coutts and 
Co. is, as usual, attached to that of this 
bank. Their current, deposit, and other ac- 
counts, etc. stand now at £16,705,946 
10s. 10d.” 

The paid up capital of the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England is 
£9,309,416 and reserve fund £9,000,000. 
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It is announced that the Amsterdamsche 
Bank and the Twentsche Bank have formed 
a new bank in Amsterdam, to be called the 
“Internationale Bank in Amsterdam,” for 
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Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 
Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 
Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,404,289.00 Argentine Gold 


Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful Attention 
to the Collection of Drafts 


Administration of Real and Personal Property 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Relations 
with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN 


ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 








the transaction of international business. 
The paid-up capital of the bank amounts to 
ten million guilders (about £875,000). 

The Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stock- 
holm, and the Darmstadter und National 
Bank, Berlin, are also associated with the 
formation of the new bank. 

The London correspondents will be Messrs. 
Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd., and Lloyds 
Bank Limited, who, together with the White- 
hall Trust Ltd., have also taken an interest 
in the bank. 
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The Mitsui interests of Japan plan the 
formation of the Mitsui Shintaku Kabushiki 
Kaisha, or Mitsui Trust Company, Ltd., to 
commence operations next month. The cap- 
ital is reported as 30,000,000 yen. One-half 
of the stock is to be subscribed by the Mitsui 
Gomei Kaisha, or holding company of the 
combined Mitsui interests. 


© 
The net profits of the Skandinaviska 


Kreditaktiebolaget for the year 1923 amount 
—after writing off on stocks Kr. 745,531.51 


and on debts Kr. 12,257,793.31—to Kr. 9,- 
734,663.40, to which has to be added 
Kr. 2,922,875.81 brought forward from 1922, 
making a total of Kr. 12,657,539.21. 

The same dividend as last year will be 
distributed, viz, Kr.15 per share (10.56 per 
cent.) requiring Kr. 9,210,000.00, and to 
write off Kr. 348,712.22 on bank premises 
leaving a balance of Kr. 3,062,826.99 to be 
carried forward. 


1) 


The Austrian National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 81/, per cent. on its first year’s 
business. 
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In comment on the progress of The Na- 
tional Bank, Limited, for the last six months 
of 1923, the chairman of the bank, J. B. 
Beers, addressing the bank’s shareholders at 
the annual general meeting in London, said 
in part: 

“The reserve fund has gone up from £1,- 
035,000 to £1,125,000, and we now add £26,- 
000, bringing the total up to £1,150,000. 
Notes in circulation show a decrease of 
£209,000. This is accounted for by the 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





American banks and bankers are cordially 
invited to utilize the organization of the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


for their business in Belgium 


Capital Subscribed . . 
Capital Paid Up ‘ 


Reserve . . . ‘ 


Frs. 40,000,000 
Frs. 16,884,000 
Frs. 7,309,784 


Branches: 


BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 











natural process of ‘deflation’ consequent 
upon the Great War, the effects of which 
are apparent at a much later period in Ire- 
land than in England. Deflation, also, to a 
small extent, affected our deposit and cur- 
rent accounts, which, in common with those 
of all banks, show a reduction, in our case, 
from £43,472,962 to £40,531,188. But the 
main factor in this decrease was the sub- 
scriptions of our clients to the Free State 
Loan, which we were very pleased to assist 
in every way possible—in England as well 
as in Ireland—and to the success of which 
I have just referred. Here I may mention 
that our deposit and current accounts in 
England show a healthy increase. 

“On the asset side of the accounts you will 
find our cash in hand amounts to £4,549,408, 
an increase of £266,148; this speaks for 
itself. Money at call is £4,352,191, a slight 
decrease of £21,749. ‘The next three items— 
i. e., our investments, government securities, 
and corporation and railway stocks—show a 
reduction from £19,219,820 to £16,828,260. 
This is, of course, mainly caused by the con- 
traction of deposit and current accounts. 
In advances on securities there is a fall of 
£746,000, and bills discounted are less by 
£171,000. These reductions are accounted 
for by the trade conditions ruling. 

“Summarizing the totals, it will be seen 
that our aggregate means stand at the large 
figure of £46,000,000 odd, whilst our liquid 
assets give the large proportion of almost 
60 per cent. as against our liabilities to the 
public payable on demand. You will see from 
the profit and loss account that after paying 
a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, free of tax, we transfer £60,000 
to tax and contingencies account; that we 
place £25,000 to the reserve fund; £25,000 
in reduction of bank premises account, and 
carry forward £28,925 to profit and loss 
new account. Full provision has been made 
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for all bad and doubtful debts, on which we 
exercise careful supervision and keep a 
special check. 

“Before leaving the balance-sheet I desire 
to draw your particular attention to our 
net profits, which show an increase of £33,- 
600 when compared with the corresponding 
six months of last year. It is more than 
satisfactory that this increase again discloses 
a position of increasing strength and vitality 
and a continuance of the steady progress of 
the bank.” 
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At the annual meeting of the sharehold- 
ers of the Union Discount Company of Lon- 
don, held January 24, last, the chairman, 
Arthur Louis Allen, addressed the meeting 
in part as follows: 

“The year under review, without being up 
to the high-water mark of 1922, has not been 
unfavorable to the banks and _ discount 
houses, although for the latter half of it they 
have been working on a rise in the Bank of 
England rate—a condition of things that 
cannot help but be less remunerative to em- 
ployers of money. 

“On January 1 last year the Bank of 
England rate stood at 3 per cent., at which 
figure it remained until July 5, when it was 
raised to 4 per cent. For a time uneasiness 
prevailed in certain quarters that it meant 
a further move up to 5 per cent. in the near 
future, though there were never any ade- 
quate grounds for such uneasiness, as events 
proved, and it is not unreasonable to an- 
ticipate that for some little time to come we 
may see the present level maintained, more 
especially as the inflow of taxation during 
the last quarter of the financial year tends 
to keep outside rates more closely up to 
the Bank of England rate. 

“Without any violent fluctuations, the sup- 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


Capital . : . fl75,000,000 
Reserve .. . . . ft 36,500,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 





Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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ply of credit has been fairly constant 
throughout the year, and the demand has 
been sufficiently met by the supply.” 

The chairman, after dealing in detail with 
the changes in the various items of the 
balance-sheet as compared with the figures 
of the previous year, moved the following 
resolution:—“That the report of the direc- 
tors and statement of accounts for the year 
ending December 31, 1923, be received and 
adopted; that £50,000 be placed to the re- 
serve fund, and £10,000 to the provident 
fund; that a dividend at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum for the financial half-year, 
less income-tax, making 15 per cent. for the 
year, with a bonus of 5s. per share, free of 
income-tax, be declared, payable on and 
after the 26th instant.” 

This motion was carried unanimously. 
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The report and balance-sheet of the Royal 
Bank of Australia for the half-year ended 
September 30, 1928, showed that the net 
profits were £61,643 7s. 9d. Dividend at the 
rate «f 10 per cent. per annum absorbs 
£37.50); the sum of £20,000 is transferred to 
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the reserve fund (making it £540,000) ; and 
£4,143 7s. 9d. is added to the amount carried 
forward from the previous half-year (mak- 
ing it £36,305 12s. 8d.). 

The chairman, Randal J. Alcock, in mov- 
ing the adoption of the report and accounts 
for the half-year ended September 30, at the 
half-yearly meeting held in Melbourne on 
October 30, 1923, said in part: 

“Your directors recommend that a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. per annum should be 
paid, that £20,000 should be added to the 
reserve fund, making that fund £540,000; 
that the balance of profits, £4143, should 
be added to the amount carried forward 
from last half-year. The amount carried 
forward will then be £36,305, which I think 
you will agree with me is highly satisfac- 
tory. 

“Deposits are practically the same as six 
months ago, although somewhat differently 
stated. The deposits of the State Savings 
Bank of Victoria, hitherto held as govern- 
ment deposits, are now treated by all banks 
interested as ‘other deposits bearing in- 
terest.’ 

“On the assets side the cash and other 
available liquid holdings show the substan- 
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$120,000,000 Increase in Porto Rico’s 
Commerce Since 1900 


As the pioneer American bank in Porto Rico we have given every aid to 
the island's commercial development and have shared in its growth. 


Send Us Your Bills of Exchange, 
Drafts and Collections Direct. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


OF PORTO RICO 


SAN JUAN 
Branches: Arecibo, Mayaguez, Caguas, Ponce 








tial sum of over £2,000,000, which shows a 
strong position against the bank’s total in- 
debtedness to the public. 

“Bank premises stand in the bank’s books 
at the same figure, but as several times men- 
tioned by me, your directors are of the 
opinion that the present-day values are in 
excess of book values. 

“Bills discounted and other advances are 
somewhat lower, which is usual at this time. 
Additional taxation is the reason for the in- 
crease in the charges account.” 
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The annual report of William Deacon’s 
Bank, Limited, as presented at the annual 
meeting of the proprietors in Manchester 
on January 31, last, gives the following par- 
ticulars: 

The profits of the business for the year 
1923, after makirfg provision for bad and 


doubtful debts, for rebate of interest upon 
undue bills, for salaries, for income tax, cor- 
poration profits tax, and other charges, 
amount to £327,247 plus a balance from last 
year of £43,120, making together £370,367. 

In July 1923, an interim dividend was de- 
clared at the rate of 1334, per cent. per 
annum, less income tax, upon the “A” shares 
and at the rate of 1214, per cent. per annum 
upon the “B” shares. This dividend amount- 
ed to £126,953. 

A final dividend has been declared at the 
rate of 133, per cent. per annum, less income 
tax, upon the “A” shares and at the rate of 
121% per cent. per annum, less income tax, 
upon the “B” shares. This dividend amounts 
also to £126,953. 

The sum of £50,000 has been added to the 
reserve fund, and £30,000 has been added to 
bank premises account. 

This leaves a balance in profit and loss 
account of £36,461. 


au 
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The modern banking home of the Banco de Caldas 


A Progressive South American Bank 


HE Banco de Caldas, Manizales, 
"Ty cama, is located in the State, 

or Department of Caldas, one of 
the most prosperous and rapidly ad- 
vancing states of Colombia, ranking 
second only to the Department of 
Antioquia in the production of coffee, 
the main source of wealth of Colombia. 
Manizales, the capital of Caldas, found- 
ed seventy years ago, has grown to be 
an important commercial and industrial 
center of the Republic, having surpassed 
in many respects other Colombian cities 
founded by the Spaniards two or three 
hundred years ago. 

The past, the present and the future 
of Manizales and of the State of Caldas, 
are very closely linked to that of the 
Banco de Caldas, which initiated the 
banking business in Manizales, and suc- 
cessfully carried its development and 
org:nization to its present modern 
State. 


This bank commenced operations at a 
small building in the center of the com- 
mercial and financial district of Mani- 
zales, on Calle Real (Royal street). 
Then, when at the end of several years 
the problem of more room and modern 
conveniences had to be solved, land was 
purchased on the corner of Plaza de 
Bolivar (Bolivar Square) and Calle 
Real, facing the State Government Pal- 
ace, and the existing building was 
erected. The structure is adequately 
suited in all respects to the most mod- 
ern requirements of banking, holding a 
conspicuous place in the community in 
which it stands and forming a center 
about which many of the commercial 
and financial activities have naturally 
grouped themselves. New departments 
were organized, making it possible to 
render new services to the public. 

This bank is a member of the Banco 
de la Republica, which performs in 
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NEPOMUCENO MEJIA M. ANTONIO ARANGO 
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Colombia, the functions of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in the United States. 

The Banco de Caldas is the deposi- 
tory of the state and municipal govern- 
ments and of the Ferrocarril de Caldas 
(Caldas Railway). 

It has progressed steadily since its 
foundation, having absorbed in 1916 the 
old and well known Banco de Manizales. 
Today it occupies the first place among 
the Manizales banks. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS DURING THE LAST 
EIGHT YEARS 


Capital and 
reserve funds Resources 
Gold Gold 


Dec. 31, 1915....$ 212,000.00 $ 351,478.64 
413,823.31 670,198.16 


31, 1917... 650,000.00 958,555.99 


> & Bee. 770,000.00 1,077 ,257.85 
“ &, 29s... 930,000.00 2,386,697.16 
31, 1920... 1,050,000.00 2,103,893.63 
31, 1921... 1,240,000.00 2,470,935.90 
31, 1922... 1,070,000.00 3,556,639.73 
31, 1923 1,380,000.00 3,864,020 57 








EMILIO LATORRE 
Assistant general manager, Banco de Caldas 
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Interior of bank back of paying teller’s screen 
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(| clair, Montclair, New Jersey, is a pleas- 
y| ing combination of granite, brick and 
limestone with many windows, giving 
sunshine and air to customers and workers. With 
modern equipment throughout, this bank is now 
in a position to offer its depositors complete 
banking facilities. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Bank Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Article XII of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, New York, Elizabeth and 
Hudson County (New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 


ANKS are colossal bookkeeping 
establishments. They are ma- 
chines by which their depositors, 

whether individuals or businesses, mu- 
tually settle their debts. Since banks 
are entrusted with the working funds of 
the great majority of individuals and 
businesses of the country, they auto- 
matically keep the “cash accounts” of 
their millions of depositors. 

Commercial banks are storm-centers 
of the “turnover” phenomenon. In- 
creasing business volume is accom- 
panied by a greater rate of “turnover” 
of bank deposits. That is, when busi- 
ness quickens, more debits and credits 
occur in individual bank accounts. 

Except insofar as depositors demand 
bills and coins, banks do not ordinarily 
deal in commodities. They buy and sell 
credit; they extend credit; they receive 
and disburse purchasing power credits ; 
they collect various credits; they trans- 
fer credits; and they provide for the 
safe-keeping of credits. Far more debts 
are settled nowadays by means of book- 
keeping adjustments than by the trans- 
fer of actual money from debtor to 
creditor. 

It is significant that the term credit 
has two separate and distinct, though 
related, meanings. It is both a book- 
keeping term, and a banking and com- 
mercial term. In the modern sense, 
credit implies the conferring of a right 
to purchase. Credit is purchasing 
power. That is its purely commercial 
and banking sense. In bookkeeping, 
credit is simply the physical evidence 
of the existence of a right to purchase. 
Debit is negative credit—the loss, or 
withdrawal, of a credit, or right to pur- 
chase. The terms debit and credit in 
the bookkeeping sense, therefore, are 
but the records of evidence of the exist- 


ence and ownership of these rights to 
purchase, or their cancellation. 

It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that fully 80 per cent. of the work 
of a bank consists of recording changes 
in the amount and in the ownership of 
credits—the rights to purchase. It is 
for this reason that bank bookkeeping, 
as differentiated from bookkeeping 
among industrial, mercantile, and per- 
sonal service corporations, assumes 
special significance. 


HOW BANK BOOKKEEPING DIFFERS 


Bank bookkeeping differs from book- 
keeping in other lines of business in at 
least two respects: (1) transactions 
must be recorded as soon as possible 
after their occurrence; and (2) the 
bank should be able to determine its 
exact financial status and results of 
operations at the close of each day’s 
business. 

Dispatch in recording transactions is 
necessary to protect the solvency and 
credit of a bank’s customers. Through 
an error or omission by the bookkeep- 
ing department, a depositor’s account 
may show an overdraft when as a mat- 
ter of fact funds have been received 
which would create a credit balance. 
That is, a credit may have been re- 
ceived but not posted on the ledger. 
Since a bank must handle a great 
volume of checks and other cash items 
affecting many separate accounts, some 
scheme must be provided for getting 
entries posted to the ledger with utmost 
speed and accuracy. 

In mercantile and industrial lines of 
business, it is a rare practice to take 
off trial balances more frequently than 
once a month. In most cases, trial 
balances are made not oftener than 
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OUTLINE OF ARTICLE XII 


I. Purposes of bookkeeping: 
1. 


To obtain a systematic record of 

all financial transactions accurate- 

ly and speedily: 

a. In chronological order—jour- 
nals; 

b. According to kinds or accounts 
—ledgers. 


. To determine the exact financial 





condition—leading to the “finan- 
cial statement” or “balance sheet.” 


. To determine the results of oper- 


ations—leading to the profit and 
loss statement. 


. To furnish managerial statistics 


as a basis for planning more 
profitable operations, and as a 
guide for determining future 
policy. 


II. The bank’s accounting records: 
:. 


Exclusively corporate records. 


a. Stock journal—shows issue and 
transfer of shares from one 
owner to another. 


b. Stock ledger—shows number of 
shares held by any one owner, 
i. e., an account with each 
stockholder. 

ec. Directors’ minute book—con- 
tains minutes of directors’ 
meetings and their resolutions, 
which often affect the account- 
ing records. 


a 
= 


. Articles of incorporation— 
which affect the capital stock 
account. 

e. Dividend book—contains a rec- 

ord of dividend disbursements 

and a record of names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders entitled 
to receive dividends. 


. General accounting records. 


a. General ledger—controls all ac- 
counts. 

b. Individual ledger—details of 
accounts with depositors only. 

c. Statements—duplicates of in- 
dividual ledger accounts. 


. Department records—control de- 


partment details. 

a. Loan register. 

b. Liability ledger. 

c. Acceptance register. 
d. Acceptance ledger. 
e. Securities journal. 
f. Securities ledger. 


g. Collection register. 

h. Collection ledger. 

i. Expense book. 

j. Mortgage register. 

k. Mortgage ledger. 

]. Federal Reserve ledger, etc. 


III. General ledger accounts: 


1. Asset and expense accounts. 


a. Demand loans, collateral. 

. Time loans, collateral. 

. Bills discounted. 

. United States bonds. 

. Other bonds. 

. Federal Reserve Bank stock. 

. Premium on bonds. 

. Banking house. 

Due from banks. 

. Due from banks, collections. 

. Federal Reserve Bank. 
Federal Reserve Bank, col- 
lections. 

m. Due from foreign department. 

n. Bonds and mortgages. 

o. Due from U. S. Treasurer. 

p- Five per cent. redemption 

fund. 

q. Cash in vault. 
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. Exchanges for clearing house. 
. Other local checks. 

. Interest to depositors. 

. Expenses. 
v. Taxes. 
w. Exchange. 


. Net worth, liability, and income 


accounts. 

a. Capital stock. 

b. Surplus. 

c. Undivided profits. 

d. Unearned discount. 

e. Reserved for taxes. 

f. Exchange. 

g. Commissions. 

h. Interest. 

i. Bond interest. 

j. Discount. 

k. Bonds—profit and loss. 

1. Foreign exchange—profit and 
loss. 

m. Circulating notes. 

n. Rediscounts with Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

o. Bills payable with Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

p- Bonds pledged. 

q. Individual deposits. 

r. Due to banks. 

s. Government deposits. 

t. Trust funds. 

. Certificates of deposit. 
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quarterly or semi-annually. In some 
cases the books are balanced only once 
a year. 

The Comptroller of the Currency and 
most of the state banking departments 
require banks to secure a daily trial 
balance. This is a wise provision, be- 
cause a bank must know, for the protec- 
tion of its depositors, that it is certainly 
solvent. The solvency of business men 
generally depends upon the solvency of 
the banks, and a daily proof of solvency 
—which can only be established by a 
trial balance—is essential to the attain- 
ment of that end. 

Furthermore, because of the sheer 
volume of transactions which a bank 
is called upon to dispose of, it is es- 
sential that each separate department 
and the bank as a whole prove its work 
daily, so that in case errors occur they 
can be ferretted out immediately, and 
before matters become further involved. 

Since the aggregate deposits of a 
bank normally constitute about three- 
quarters of a bank’s liabilities, the im- 
portance of accuracy in the keeping of 
customers’ accounts cannot be over- 
estimated. Any error or omission, or 
the debiting or crediting of a wrong 
account, or the reporting of an over- 
draft when none exists, injures the 
bank’s reputation with its depositors. A 
man’s solvency and credit standing are 
the most important assets he possesses, 
and are conditions which his bank must 
take great pains to insure.. For this rea- 
son safeguards must be thrown around 
the bookkeeping system in order to get 
transactions recorded swiftly and ac- 
curately. 

The chief safeguard for accuracy is 
the requiring of daily department 
proofs. The chief safeguards for swift- 
ness in recording transactions are (1) 
the use of the Boston ledger, and (2) 
the direct routing of posting mediums 
from the various departments to the 
ledger clerks. 


THE BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


The bookkeeping or accounting sys- 
tem of a bank will vary according to its 





(Outline of Article XI11—Continued) 


v. Certified checks. 
w. Cashier’s checks. 
x. Time deposits. 

y. Letters of credit. 
z. Unpaid dividends. 


IV. Individual ledger clerk’s work: 


1. Footing accounts. 
2. Proving the ledger with general 
bookkeeper. 

3. Finding and adjusting differences. 

. Posting from various posting 
mediums. 

. Determining interest balances. 

. Calculating interest credits. 

. Detecting and reporting over- 
drafts. 

. Opening and closing accounts. 

. Following special instructions. 
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type, size, and kinds of services per- 
formed, but most of its books and many 
of its operations are common to all. 
The bookkeeping work may be divided 
into (1) preparation of the original 
entry records in the various operating 
departments; (2) preparation and 
sortation of posting mediums for post- 
ing to depositors’ and general ledgers; 
(3) preparation of daily department 
proofs of original entry records; (4) 
keeping the accounts of depositors in 
the depositors’ or “individual” ledgers; 
(5) keeping the general accounts (gen- 
eral ledger and statement book); and 
(6) keeping the various departmental 
subsidiary ledgers, e. g., liability ledger, 
securities ledger, collection ledger, etc. 

The books of any business may be 
divided in two general classes, namely, 
journals, which are books of original 
entry, and ledgers, which are books of 
final entry. In the first, transactions 
are recorded without reference to kind 
in chronological order. In the second, 
transactions are classified according to 
accounts. Ledger accounts are made by 
cross-indexing from the original entry 
records directly or by means of posting 
mediums. 


BOSTON OR PROGRESSIVE LEDGER 


The Boston or progressive ledger has 
very largely supplanted the balance 

















The echo of a “midling sized Bell” 


The directors of the Massachusetts Bank voted, on April 24, 1784: 


“Agreed that it will be useful to have a midling sized Bell at 
the bank in case of fire or an attempt to rob the Bank, and 
that Mr. Russell and Mr. Breck be desired to procure one.” 


_ ee the ‘midling sized Bell’ was duly 


procured. 


It has gone now. But above the clangor 
of modern business in downtown Boston its 
echo sounds today, There are some 13,532 
safe deposit boxes in the main and branch 
officesof this bank—more, incidentally,than 
in any other bank in New England. 


In those boxes rest uncounted millions in 
securities, of the 77,000 customers of the 
bank, and their diversified family keep- 
sakes. Everything is there from a lock of 
hair, and a treasured brooch, to the bonds, 
stocks and deeds of trust toa great fortune. 
Probably the most impressive composite 


document of the history and progress of a 
great community is guarded in our safe 
deposit vaults. 


To be sure, it is under modern fire-proof 
and tamper-proof protective machinery, 
superhuman in its vigilance and strength. 
But this great treasure might not be 
there in 1924 if the directors, one day, 
back in 1784, had not bought a ‘midling 


‘sized Bell.’ 


HEN your business deals with New 

England you can entrust it toThe First 
National Bank with the same reliance as the 
77,000 who have put their valuables under 
the protection of the ‘midling size Bell.’ 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


BOSTON 





aa F' 


/ 


19024 





Main Orrict, 70 FEDERAL Street 


Boston Branches 


Foreign Branches 








Buenos Aires, Ancentina. Havana, Cusa 
London ‘Representative ; 
Gresuam House, 24, Otp Broap Srreet 
Lonpon, Enciaxp 


45 Mick Street 115 SumMeR Svreri 
Upnams Corner ROSLINDALE 
Fiztps Corner BriGHToN 
Hype Park ALLSTON 
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ledger in modern bank bookkeeping. In 
smaller banks, however, the balance 
ledger is often still retained. Where the 
volume of transactions is large, the 
Boston ledger has come to be universal- 
ly recognized as a labor saver. In the 
Boston ledger the names of the ac- 
counts are printed in alphabetical order 
down the center of the page, with oc- 
casional spaces allowed for inserting 
new accounts. The days are run 
horizontally across a double page, a 
column being provided for debits and 
credits for each day’s postings. 

Three advantages are claimed for the 
Boston ledger, namely: (1) quickness 
in posting and proving; (2) immediate 
availability of the balance which is car- 
ried forward daily; and (3) easy ac- 
cessibility of accounts. Since there are 
about thirty accounts to a page it is not 
necessary to thumb so many pages to 
locate a given account as in the balance 
ledger, where one account is assigned 
to a single page. 


STATEMENTS 


Statements of accounts are nowadays 
rendered to customers instead of bal- 
ancing pass books. Statements are 
merely duplicates of the ledger accounts 
except that debit and credit entries are 
shown in complete detail. 

Among the larger banks, statements 
are prepared by means of a special type 
of billing machine provided with coun- 
ters or registers that automatically 
record and print additions and subtrac- 
tions with resulting balances. They are 
combination typewriters and adding ma- 
chines. The debits are posted to the 
statements in complete detail, each sep- 
arate check drawn by the depositor and 
each charge ticket or other posting 
medium, being listed. The credits con- 
sist of the totals on each deposit slip, 
letter, credit ticket, or other posting 
medium. 


WORK OF THE LEDGER CLERK 


The elements of the ledger clerk’s or 
individual bookkeeper’s work are given 
in the outline. Among the smaller 
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banks, the individual bookkeeper, in ad- 
dition to posting and proving the ledger, 
must be on the alert to locate irregular 
checks. He is supposed to detect stop- 
payments, forgeries, post-dated checks, 
raised checks, stale checks, checks 
drawn against uncollected funds, altera- 
tions, checks of deceased persons, etc. 
Among the larger banks, special clerks 
are detailed to examine checks for stop- 
payments, endorsements, and signa- 
tures. 

Once a day, usually in the morning, 
the ledger clerks must determine the 
total of their ledger balances in order 
to prove with the general bookkeeper’s 
control account. This is done by adding 
the credit balances of all the accounts 
and subtracting therefrom any over- 
drafts that may exist. The resulting 
figure should agree with the general 
bookkeeper’s control figure. If not, the 
difference must be located. 

Postings are made to the ledger from 
the various posting mediums routed di- 
rectly from the various departments. It 
is the customary practice among banks 
to post items a day ahead except in the 
case of “immediate credit” accounts. 
The principle upon which this practice 
rests is that funds must remain in the 
bank a full day before the account is 
entitled to receive interest. All debits 
become effective immediately, and are 
therefore posted on the same day as 
received. 

The credit balance of an account does 
not necessarily agree with the balance 
upon which interest is to be computed. 
The latter is called the interest balance. 
All out-of-town items and local items 
that cannot be collected through the 
clearing house are held out of the in- 
terest balance for as many days as it 
takes to collect them—provided no ex- 
change is charged. Interest is not 
earned upon these items, nor can checks 
be drawn against these funds, until they 
become available as cash. But it should 
be understood that a bank has no right 
both to charge exchange and to defer 
interest—unless the exchange charge 
does not cover the cost of collection. 






























Above: A 5,000 kilowatt 
generator of twenty-five 
years ago -the largest and 
best then known. 

Opposite: A 60,000 kilo 
watt generator of today 
twelve times as powerful 
and productive as the earlier 
model, yet requiring only a 
third as much fuel per kilo 
watt hour to operate it 


Tangible Assets 


Achievements, once identified with 
a name, cannot be transferred to, or 
purchased by, another name. The 
continuance of such assets is assured 
by the selection, training and de- 
velopment of some of the best elec- 
trical brains in the world. 

Radio broadcasting, the alternat- 
ing current principle, the trans- 
former, the induction motor, auto- 
matic circuit breaker, applying elec- 
tricity for the first time to the steel, 
paper, rubber, mining and textile 
industries these are but a few 


achievements indelibly Westinghouse. 

This institution has for years given 
the best of its talent to the pioneering 
of new methods, new apparatus, new 
applications of electricity to the 
problems of industry, transportation 
and the home. 

Employed today as a manufacturer 
and distributor of electrical and 
mechanical apparatus necessary for 
convenience, for economy and for 
progress, Westinghouse tomorrow 
will be the maker of things that will 
be necessary for life itself. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Westinghouse 
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Representatives Everywhere 
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Accounts are credited with interest 
as of a certain date each month, accord- 
ing to the agreement made with the 
depositor at the time the account was 
accepted and opened. The interest rate 
allowed on checking accounts varies. A 
large number of accounts will bear no 
interest at all. In many large cities, 
the Clearing House Association fixes the 
maximum deposit interest rates. 

In addition, the individual bookkeep- 
er must be on the lookout for over- 
drafts, and report the closing of all 
accounts. 


GENERAL BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 


The general bookkeeper and _ his 
assistants record all transactions other 
than those relating to depositors’ ac- 
counts. Aggregates, rather than de- 
tails, are so recorded. It is the func- 
tion of the general ledger to record 
totals of each group of transactions. 
Details are recorded in the subsidiary 
ledgers maintained in the separate de- 
partments. 

The function of the general book- 
keeping department is to summarize the 
transactions of all the operating depart- 
ments of the bank before they are added 
to or subtracted from the assets, liabili- 
ties, expense, income, or undivided 
profits accounts. In order that the 
financial condition of the bank may be 
had daily, there must be some central 
bookkeeping department where all the 
transactions of the bank may be co- 
ordinated, i. e., gathered, proved, classi- 
fied, and condensed. This is accom- 
plished by the use of the general ledger, 
which is the most important single 
financial record of a bank. 

Every transaction consummated by 
a bank in any of its departments 
finally reaches the general bookkeeping 
department, either singly or as part of a 
total. for posting to the general ledger. 

Besides his duties in connection with 
the general ledger, it normally devolves 
upon the general bookkeeper to (1) 
keep the statement book and expense 
book up to date, (2) reconcile the re- 
Serve account with the Federal Reserve 


Bank, (3) compute the balance at the 
Federal Reserve Bank each day, (4) 
prepare a weekly statement for the 
clearing house, and (5) prepare reports 
and statistical tables for the informa- 
tion of the bank’s executives. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chap. 20, 21. (Bank bookkeeping—the 
journals and ledgers.) 

L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Chap. 21, 23. (Individual and general 
bookkeeping in a large bank.) 

American Institute of Banking: Standard 
Banking, pp. 124-144. (Explanation of a 
bank’s general ledger accounts.) 

W. H. Kniffin: The Practical Work of a 
Bank, Chap. 10. (Bank accounting, records, 
proofs, statements. ) 

W. H. Kinffin: The Business Man and His 
Bank, Chap. 21. (How to read a bank state- 
ment.) 

Willis & Edwards: Banking and Business, 
Chap. 13. (Banking costs.) 

Clay Herrick: Trust Companies, Chaps. 
6-10. (Bookkeeping and forms for a trust, 
safe deposit, savings, real estate, and title 
insurance department of-a trust company.) 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the four main purposes of 
bookkeeping? 

2. In what two ways does bank bookkeep- 
ing differ from that in other lines of busi- 
ness; 

3. What officer in a large bank is respon- 
sible for the bookkeeping and accounting 
procedure? 

4. What measures are taken in bank book- 
keeping to insure the accuracy of the 
records? 

5. What measures are taken to insure 
speed in the recording of transactions? 

6. Explain the difference in the use of the 
term credit as a banking term and as a 
bookkeeping term. 

7. “A debit is a loss or withdrawal of a 
right to purchase.” Explain this statement. 

8. What are the chief types of bookkeeping 
errors likely to be made in a bank? 

9. Indicate how each of these types of 
errors can best be located. 

10. Name four “exclusively corporate rec- 
ords” of a bank. 

11. Name some of the more important 
bookkeeping records of a bank. 

12. Write out a list of the most important 
assets and liabilities of a member bank. 

13. Write down appropriate amounts for 
these items so that the individual amounts 
are in proper relation, and the totals are in 
balance. 





HE modern vault of the Central Trust Company of 

Cincinnati is four stories in height with top story 
in basement of the building. The various floors are 
connected by an inside stairway. The main door, ill- 
ustrated above, and emergency door, 36 inches thick, are 
located in the top story of the vault. 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly acentury, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 


Factory—Hamilton, Ohio 


Principal Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Birmingham (Ala.) 
Agents in Shanghai, Manila, Tokio, Havana. 


Cable Address “‘Fireproof”’ New York 
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14. What are some of the principal sub- 
sidiary ledgers of a bank? 

15. What is meant by a “descriptive led- 

er?” 
: 16. Mention the steps in the work of the 
individual bookkeeper. 

17. What are the individual bookkeeper’s 
responsibilities? 

18. In case an individual ledger fails to 
agree with the general ledger “control” ac- 
count, what steps should be taken to locate 
the difference? 

19. Why should a bank know its financial 
condition at the close of each day’s busi- 
ness? 

20. What is a posting medium? 
four examples. 

21. About what part of a bank’s liabilities 
consist of deposits? 

22. Into what divisions may the bookkeep- 
ing work of a bank be classified? 

23. How do the Boston ledger and the 
balance ledger differ? 

24. What advantages are claimed for the 
Boston ledger? 

25. What is the difference between a de- 
positor’s credit balauce and his interest bal- 
ance; 


Specify 
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26. Explain the workings of a bookkeep- 
ing or posting machine. 

27. What is the most important single 
record of a bank? 

28. What duties are usually assigned to 
the general. bookkeeper other than that of 
keeping the general ledger? 

29. Mention the names of five income ac- 
counts of a bank. 

30. Into avhat account are these finally 
closed? 

31. Name four major expense accounts of 
a bank. 

32. Are all the assets of a bank liquid? If 
not, name any assets that may be charac- 
terized as “fixed.” 

33. Take any bank statement, and select 
the assets which may be designated as 
“earning assets” and “non-earning assets.” 

34. How would you go about to deter- 
mine the book value per share of a given 
bank stock? 

35. How many times its combined capital 
stock, surplus, and undivided profits may a 
bank’s deposit liabilities safely be? 

36. What is meant by a “control” account? 


We 


An Architectural Pilgrimage in Old Mexico 
A New Book by Alfred C. Bossom, New York 


Cuar_es ScrisNner’s Sons 


NE who has traveled through 

Mexico can readily understand the 
strong appeal which its buildings must 
make to the professional architect, look- 
ing for the practical as well as the beau- 
tiful in his profession, for the public 
and private edifices of that interesting 
country are not merely distinctive and 
ornate, but they are generally admi- 
rably suited to their respective uses. 
Wood is employed so little as to make 
the buildings practically fireproof; the 
houses are usually spacious, affording 
plenty of room; the walls are thick, 
making the houses warm in the colder 
months and cool in the summer, and 
keeping out the noise of the streets. 

(he principal charm of Mexican 
architecture is to be found in its taste- 
fly ornate style and in the deviation 
from prevailing types in this country, 


and Mr. Bossom has pointed out these 
features in his text and exemplified them 
by numerous beautiful illustrations. 
Some of the distinctive characteristics of 
Mexican architecture have been widely 
adopted in the construction of resi- 
dences in this country, and also have 
been found adaptable to banking and 
commercial architecture. 

The volume exhibits a fine apprecia- 
tion of the strikingly impressive Mex- 
ican architecture, and shows us how we 
may profit both by its usefulness and 
beauty. There are over one hundred 
splendid illustrations of typical ex- 
teriors and interiors, presented with 
descriptive captions explaining the 
signification of the various examples 
with respect to materials, decoration, or 
architectural design. 














OCATED onan ob- 

long corner site, 

the new building 
of the First National 
Bank of Tenafly, N. J., 
is individual and digni- 
fied in character. A com- 
plete safe deposit service 
is a feature of this bank, 
and the burglar proof 
vault is of the latest 
design. 








HE decorative 

treatment of the in- 

terior is rich and 
subdued — quite in keep- 
ing with the exterior. 
The officers’ quarters 
are located near the 
front, easily accessible 
to the public. On the 
mezzanine, at the rear, 
is the directors’ room. 


HE exterior ot this new home of the First 

National Bank of Tenafly, N. J., is constructed 
of manufactured stone cast to imitate marble, and 
is probably one of the finest examples of this class of 
stone work ever exhibited. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


134 East 44th Street - - - - New York 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—-Eprror. : 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: I have read with in- 
terest your articles appearing under the 
heading “Some Bank Credit Problems,” 
and would be interested to have an ex- 
pression of your opinion regarding the 
proper analysis of an item appearing in 
the financial statement of a dealer in lin- 
seed and other oils, under the caption 
“Advances under Option Contracts.”— 
¥. ¥. B. 


ANSWER: In order to get some opinion 
other than our own on the above we wrote 
an executive of a large and well established 
house manufacturing linseed oil, and re- 
ceived the following reply: 

“Referring to your inquiry of the twenty- 
ninth regarding item in statement of dealer 
in linseed and other oils appearing as “Ad- 
vances Under Option Contracts,” it seems to 
us that this may represent either money paid 
on open contracts such as, goods in transit, 
etc., or, money put up as margin to protect 
the seller against a decline in price of the 
option. We, ourselves, do not deal in these 
option contracts, as linseed oil is not sold 
on the exchanges in this way, as many other 
commodities are, for future delivery. Pos- 
sibly the dealer mentioned in your letter 
trades in cotton-seed oil or some such com- 
modity entailing marginal payments. We 
would consider the item as a ‘quick asset’ as 
the trade could easily be closed out at any 
time but, whether it would result in an 
‘asset’ would depend on the conditions of 
the market at the time it was closed.” 

We believe that the “Advances under 
Option Contracts” mentioned above refer to 
margins put up by the buyer to guarantee 
the carrying out of the contract; in other 
words, it is a cash deposit which the buyer 
makes as an evidence of his good faith. 
Dealers in cotton-seed oil buy for future 
delivery, and the margin which they are 
required to put up corresponds very much 
with the margin put up by people who buy 
securities on margin on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchonge. Such advances represent cash 


deposited against future delivery of mer- 
chandise and, provided the market has not 
depreciated since the advances were made, 
they are legitimate quick assets. A drop 
in the market will, of course, wipe out or 
depreciate the advances, and under such 
circumstances they must be charged off or 
depreciated just as any inventory is marked 
down to cost or market, whichever is lower, 
at statement date. 


QUESTION: I would thank you 
very much to express to me your views 
on the methods of accounting used by 
some banks in this section in the credit- 
ing of their unearned discounts. 

It seems to be the practice of a great 
many banks in this section that imme- 
diately a note is discounted to place the 
discount to “discount and _ interest 
earned,” while my contention is that in- 
terest and discount is not earned until 
the maturity of the note and that only a 
certain portion of this interest or dis- 
count should be credited to earned in- 
terest or discount per month, or as is 
the practice in some banks to credit this 
earned interest or discount daily. 

It seems to me as making a false 
statement, where unearned interest and 
discount is credited to earnings when 
it is not earned until the maturity of 
the note. 

I would thank you for an early reply 
as I would like to know your opinion. 
—E. J. S. C. 


ANSWER: In the August number of 
Tue Bankers Macazine there appeared an 
article on the analysis of a bank statement 
from which we quote the following para- 
graph, as it answers the inquiry made in 
your letter: 

“When a bank discounts a customer’s note 
it deducts in advance the amount of the 
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There must be some virtue in - 
the name: in, 


Bankers : 
Service 
Corporation 














by 

F'TER fifteen years of operation under it, the Ac 
name, Bankers Service Corporation, seems a 

( 

very commonplace one to us. of 
. . . ne: 

But there must be some virtue in it. tic 
po 

So many organizations in our line adopt names $1: 


that sound like it or can be confused with it. ‘This dit 
has happened at least ten times in the last few years. 


It is, doubtless, a compliment tous. A compli- 


ment on the name itself and a compliment on what _ 
the name has come to stand for. Not 
For 

There is the chance, however, that what compli- pes 
ments us may sometimes confuse the banker whom 
we (and others) desire to serve. = 
We publish this, not to claim that we are su- Pre 

e 


perior to the newer concerns whose names resemble 
ours, but to make it clear that we are different. 


Cap 
Sur) 
The BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 
19 & 21 WARREN STREET 


NEW:‘YORK:CITY Inte 
Ress 
































interest charge for the period of the loan 
anil credits the customer’s account with the 
balance. It is thus anticipating its earn- 
ings. Consequently it is necessary for the 
bank to show on its statement as an offset- 
ting liability the unearned discount, i. e., the 
discount charges representing the unma- 
tured portion of the loan. For instance, if 


REMARKABLE evidence of the 
A continuous development of the 
automobile industry is shown 
by the expansion of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation which is the 
financing organization of the General 
Motors Corporation. In consideration 
of its increased volume of current busi- 
ness and in order to accommodate an- 
ticipated business, the Acceptance Cor- 
poration has sold to the parent company 
16,000 shares of its capital stock at 
$125 per share, thus acquiring an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000 of capital funds. 
This gives the company a full-paid 





Cash in banks and on hand 
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the discount charges on a customer’s 120 
day note are $100, and ninety days (or 
three-quarters) of the period for which the 
discount runs have already expired, the 
unearned discount will be $25.” 

This method of accounting is required by 
the Comptroller of the Currency so far as 
all national banks are concerned. 


bh 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation Increases 
Capital 


capital stock of $7,600,000, with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. 

The Acceptance Corporation handled 
in 1923 a volume of $197,000,000 of 
business in its domestic, Canadian and 
London classifications, and close to 
$21,000,000 of foreign business, a total 
volume of $218,000,000 for the calendar 
year. This compares with a total of 
$135,000,000 in 1922. Domestic, Cana- 
dian and London receivables outstand- 
ing on December 31, 1928, stood at 
$67,319,443, and foreign bills of ex- 
change at $7,051,488. 


ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1921 
$ 2,659,596.17 


Dec. 31, 1923 
$ 6,729,780.83 


Dec. 31, 1922 
$ 4,429,846.93 




































































Cash in trust 2,951,416.76 1,462,685.77 816,611.19 
Notes receivable 67,319,443.738  44,782,958,86 26,199,685.08 
Foreign bills of exchange 7,051,488.22 2,685,776.54 1,061,957.84 
Due from banks OM GisCOUMtS ocecccceccccseeesenee ume 909,650.01 87,962.82 182,039.44 
Accounts receivable 223,434.01 334,980.83 282,735.80 
Interest earned, not received ——...___. 5,335.95 2,293.00 2,781.51 
Furniture and equipment (less depreciation)... 331,360.71 319,375.62 843,879.21 
Investments 6,000.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 
Cash and securities pledged by foreign cus- 
tomers (contra) 80,506.55 192,282.83 221,989.87 
Prepaid discount 579,398.62 326,223.74 198,547.02 
Deferred charges 25,370.54 15,412.69 8,142.52 
Total $86,113,185.93 $54,645,799.68 $31,933,965.65 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock $ 6,000,000.00 $ 4,800,000.00 §$ 4,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits | 2,545,045.85 1,509,256.72 1,010,550.80 
Notes payable 65,116,687.27  43,517,619.90 24,772,990.36 
Foreign bills discounted 6,896,183.46 2,442,154.97 841,636.68 
Accounts payable 1,809,811.00 193,542.22 177,829.59 
Cash and securities pledged by foreign cus- 
tomers (contra) 80,506.55 192,282.83 221,989.87 
Interest and charges received in advance ......._ 2,861,872.95 1,117,984.28 482,952.42 
Reserves 1,303,079.35 872,958.71 426,015.93 
Total $86,113,185.98 $54,645,799.63 $31,933,965.65 
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The palatial ‘‘Berengaria” of the Cunard Line, one of the greatest ocean liners 


Bankers Plan Second Annual Tour to 
Europe 


HE 1923 Bankers’ Tour to 

Europe under the direction of 

Lifsey Tours, Inc., proved so suc- 
cessful that such a tour has now been 
planned as an annual event of the bank- 
ing world. 

The 1924 Bankers’ Tour will sail on 
June 25 on the S. S. “Berengaria” of 
the Cunard Line, arriving in Cherbourg 
on July 1. From there to Paris for a 
six day stay, including sightseeing trips 
to all of the interesting points, such as 


Napoleon’s Tomb, the Madeleine, Notre 
Dame, Place de la Concorde, Palace de 
Versailles, and many other famous 
places. 

Seven weeks of interesting trips to 
the important places in seven countries 
—England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Holland and Belgium, are in- 
cluded in the tour. Seven weeks of 
comfortable traveling with all the petty 
and annoying details eliminated. 

One of the features of this tour is 


One may enjoy a daily dip in the swimming pool aboard the “‘Berengaria”’ 
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Luxury and comfort are the keynote in the saloons of the ‘Mauretania’”’ 


that while special trips have been ar- 
ranged for visiting all well-known 
points, plenty of time and opportunity 
is given for individual sightseeing, vis- 
iting friends, or resting, as the case 
may be. 

A tour of the battlefields has been 
planned to be specially conducted by a 
prominent officer of the French army, 
who knows every foot of the ground. 
Starting by automobiles from Chateau 
Thierry, the tour will include Belleau 
Wood, Chemin des Dames, Soissons and 
Rheims, where the night will be spent. 

Lucerne, St. Moritz, Innsbruck, Ven- 
ice, Milan, Lugano, Stresa, Montreux, 
Interlaken, Strassburg, Brussels, The 
Hague—all of the well-known points of 
interest in these places, and many that 
are not so well known, will be covered. 


Then comes London, for five days, 
with automobile trips around the city, 
visiting the Thames Embankment, In- 
ner Temple, Law Court, Tower of 
London, Mansion House, Bank of Eng- 
land, Guildhall, Cheapside, Lincoln’s 
Inn, British Museum, etc. 

Oxford will not be neglected, nor the 
Shakespeare country, Windsor Castle, 
Hampton Court Palace, and Richmond 
Park. 

On August 9 the party will sail for 
home, via the S. S. “Mauretania,” ar- 
riving in New York on _ Friday, 
August 15. 

An extension tour of two weeks by 
private automobile through England 
and Scotland has been arranged for 
those who have no particular longing to 
return to their native land promptly. 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


position of the Reserve Banks 

as well as the banking system 
as a whole,” states the current issue of 
The Guaranty Survey, published by the 
Guaranty Trust Cumpany of New 
York, “the condition of some of the 
banks in agricultural sections, particu- 
larly in the Northwest, where an un- 
usual number of failures have occurred 
recently, has called forth special united 
efforts of the Government and private 
financial and business interests to lend 
assistance.” The Survey continues: 


“D ESPITE the highly favorable 


It is highly significant that the straitened 
circumstances of a portion of the banks and 
of their customers threaten no general dis- 
turbauce of the country’s credit or business. 
It is recognized that even in the affected 
regions a large majority of the banks, espe- 
cially of the larger institutions, are not 
endangered. For the most part the banks 
needing assistance are small, ranging in cap- 
ital, it is said, from about $25,000 to $50,000. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
present difficulties can be ascribed solely or 
even mainly to the size or the management 
of the local banks which have served the 
business interests, principally agricultural 
in the Northwest. The superfluous number 
of small and comparatively weak institutions 
is only one of several contributing causes. 

The chief stress has appeared in regions 
where wheat is the principal crop. In a 
part of the territory wheat is practically 
the sole marketable farm product. The un- 
favorable results of a greatly expanded pro- 
duction have been accentuated by the dis- 
turbed price relationships growing out of 
the war. 

In the cattle raising districts of both the 
Northwest and Southwest difficult conditions 


have also prevailed. Over-production and 
high cost production following the deflation 
of speculative values and, in some localities, 
bad crops have brought heavy losses. High 
wages in industrial centers had induced high 
living standards with reduced demand for 
all but the finer cuts of beef. As a conse- 
quence the beef as a whole was less profit- 
ably marketed. 


EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURES 


Complicating both the labor problem and 
the financial situation was the tremendous 
wave of public highway and other construc- 
tion which spread throughout the country. 
Farmers have been burdened greatly by the 
volume of local borrowing through the sale 
of bonds, stimulated by the tax-exemption 
privilege with respect to income. Much of 
this construction at enormous cost was 
uneconomical. 

Hardships would have resulted even under 
more favorable conditions than have recently 
obtained. The world supply of wheat, eco- 
nomic and financial disorder in wheat im- 
porting countries and the character of the 
competition with other producing areas have 
militated against our wheat growers. They 
have been adversely affected in peculiar de- 
gree by the inflated industrial wages and 
other costs contributing to the high prices 
of what they buy, in comparison with the 
prices of what they sell. Summed up, the 
simple fact is that the farmer has been de- 
flated and industrial labor has not. Heavy 
debts incurred in the era of general price 
inflation, and loans based on fictitious values, 
remain unpaid. Necessarily the situation is 
reflected largely by the position of the banks 
in these sections, as they share the losses of 
the communities they serve. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF PROVIDED 


It is appropriate that financial and busi- 
ness interests representative of the country 
at large should unitedly assist in providing 
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the needed funds for the re-establishment of 
a sound credit condition where local re- 
sources are inadequate. This is the purpose 
of the financing corporation which has been 
organized this month, with a capital of 
$10,000,000, furnished largely by the leading 
banks of New York, Chicago and other large 
cities. It is expected that the corporation, 
on the basis of this capital, will be able to 
make available a much larger sum if it 
should be needed. Supplementing the work 
of the War Finance Corporation, whose 
period of emergency activity has again been 
extended, and other ageneies, the new cor- 
poration gives promise of effective service. 
The special funds provided by it are to be 
utilized only where there is reasonable as- 
surance that the debtors can work out of 
their difficulties. 

The solution of the present problem will 
not be complete until there is further ad- 
justment of agricultural production to the 
actual market situation. Progress in this 
direction is being made, as is indicated, for 
example, in the reduced wheat acreage of 
the current year and increased activity in 
other lines of farm production. Much more 
remains to be done. 


PRODUCTIVE TAXES 


“When is a tax not a tax?” asks a re- 
cent issue of Business Conditions 
Weekly, published by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York. “It 
is not a tax,” the review says, “when it 
fails to produce revenue. A tax is not 
productive when it is prohibitive.” The 
review continues: 


There have been numerous examples of 
prohibitive taxes in connection with the cus- 
toms tariff. A customs duty of 100 per 
cent. is usually prohibitive. For instance, 
if the tariff on pig iron were $30 a ton, no 
one would consider buying iron produced in 
Belgium or England. If Congress desires 
large tax revenues from imports of any 
commodity it does not impose a customs 
duty of more than 20 or 30 per cent. To 
be productive, a customs duty must be low 
enough to permit an actual movement of 
goods into the country. A customs duty 
which is high enough to shut out foreign 
goods completely is not a tax in the pro- 
ductive sense—it is a prohibitive tariff. It 
is the old difference between de jure and 
de facto—it is there in law but not in fact. 

Similarly, it is fair to say that a surtax 
on personal incomes ceases to be a real tax 
when it drives capital into tax-exempt se- 
curities. At the present time, the maximum 
surtax on incomes in the United States is 
50 per cent. This 50 per cent. rate applies 


only to incomes of $500,000 or more. It 
fails to produce any considerable amount 
of revenue. That is quite obvious. A man 
will not buy a 6 per cent. corporation bond 
and give up $3 out of every $6 of interest 
when he can get 31% to 4 per cent. from 
tax-exempt bonds. A surtax of 331/38 per 
cent. means that the millionaire must give 
$2 out of every $6 to the Treasury. ‘This 
leaves only $4 to the millionaire and he can 
get that much from tax-exempt bonds. 
Obviously, a tax of around 33 1/3 to 35 per 
cent. will tend to drive a good deal of cap- 
ital into tax-exempt securities. 

A surtax on income does not become really 
productive until the maximum is reduced to 
around 20 to 25 per cent. If the maximum 
surtax is 25 per cent. the millionaire who 
receives 6 per cent. interest will give only 
$1.50 to the Treasury and can keep $4.50 to 
spend. That is about as much as he can 
obtain from tax-exempt issues, and conse- 
quently a surtax of 25 per cent. will be 
productive. 

Of course, if Congress really desires to 
collect more than 25 per cent. of the incomes 
of muti-millionaires, it can do so by author- 
izing a Constitutional amendment to elim- 
inate all issues of tax-exempt securities. 
With these abolished, a 50 per cent. surtax 
would become productive. We expect Con- 
gress to submit such an amendment to the 
states of the Union in the not distant future. 
However, when the matter was actually put 
to a vote in Congress last week, the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority was lacking. Too 
many Congressmen were thinking of the sel- 
fish interests of the municipalities in their 
own states and not of the general good of 
the whole country. Meanwhile, some of 
these Congressmen indulged in meaningless 
debate about reducing the maximum surtax 
from 50 per cent. to 44 per cent. We have 
shown above, however, that a reduction to 
44 per cent. will not produce revenue. A 
Congressman who talks about a 44 per cent. 
maximum surtax is either ignorant of the 
facts or lacking in sincerity. 

Commenting on the rate at which a surtax 
will become productive, Dr. Thomas S. 
Adams, tax expert of the Treasury during 
the war period, states: 

“Reducing the maximum surtax from 50 
to 44, or even to 40 per cent. would be use- 
less. Taxpayers who will avoid 50 per cent. 
surtaxes will avoid 40 per cent. and, in my 
deliberate judgment, 35 per cent. surtaxes. 
There are some occasions when a half loaf 
is better than nothing at all. This is not 
one of those occasions. I can see no justifi- 
cation in principle for a cut in the maxi- 
mum surtax of 10 or 12 per cent. There 
should be a greater reduction or no reduc- 
tion at all.” 

In connection with the discussion of tax- 
exempt issues, the Treasury authorities re- 
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cently stated that the estate of the late 
William Rockefeller had $44,000,000 in tax- 
exempt securities as compared with $7,000,- 
000 in Standard Oil and other petroleum 
securities. 

That multi-millionaires are rapidly sell- 
ing business securities to invest in tax- 
exempt issues, is shown in the following 
table, the figures relating to estates over 
$1,000,000 upon which the Government as- 
sessed inheritance taxes. Before the period 
of high taxation, less than 10 per cent. of 
the stocks and bonds of estates subject to 
the inheritance tax were in tax-exempt is- 
sues. In 1923, however, the figure was 42 
per cent. 


Estates of $1,000,000 or Over, Subject to Federal 
Estate Tax 
Per cent. 
of stocks and 
. bonds wholly 
Year tax exempt 
1917 — ‘ 
1918 aslienicnsieshddeitibas aabictucitaiieebiiieesitiaehica 6.66 
1919 7.87 
1920 sctsocussosssentonbeensechnibusbeeosccssensssninte 14.50 
1921 ig mt 13.30 
1922 és 10.53 
1923 (21 estates) 41.98 





FARMING DEVELOPMENT IN MONTANA 


“Improvement in farming methods 
continues in Montana, a state which has 


suffered much agricultural discomfort 
from unadaptable easterners and the 
shabby treatment of inexpert amateurs,” 
says the current number of the North- 
western National Bank Review, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The letter goes on to 
say: 


Two years ago the Montana Development 
Association, after several years of scanty 
rainfall and devastating heat, instituted a 
campaign for “summer tillage,” a system of 
dry land farming said to be suited to that 
state. 

The object of the advocated method is to 
form a surface mulch to hold the moisture, 
and the system embraces a routine of plow- 
ing, discing, subsurface packing and cultiva- 
tion, the latter intended to be frequent 
enough to prevent evaporation, and timed 
to follow rains immediately after a crust 
forms, or is in process of being formed. 
A necessary part of the program is a season 
of inactivity, so far as planting goes, every 
other year. The drive for the furtherance 
of summer tillage began in the fall of 1921, 
and consequently only recently has it been 
possible to announce the outcome in terms 
of yield per acre. 

Montana has wonderful soil and in 
propitious seasons is entirely capable of 
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winning sweepstakes prizes for its cereals. 
As it happened, 1923 was one of the years 
when foolproof conditions prevailed in many 
parts of the state and the old methods 
brought some measure of success. Sponsors 
of the plan were thereby robbed of the 
satisfaction, if they had wished so gloomy a 
triumph, of an entirely sweeping, crushing 
“I told you so;” but, even so, the success 
of the tillage campaign was decisively dem- 
onstrated. 

The scope of the movement is shown by 
the fact that 4422 farmers definitely en- 
rolled themselves in the movement. The 
state was divided into three districts, the 
north, central and southern, and prizes val- 
ued at $12,000 were offered. As reported by 
the association, the average yield of wheat 
on summer-tilled land was thirty-six bushels 
per acre, whereas the yield throughout the 
entire state, as shown by the Government 
report, averaged 14.9 bushels per acre. 

The all-state average in 1922 was 14.6 
bushels, and in 1921, 12.3 bushels; the five- 
year average yield, from 1918 to 1922, was 
12.1 bushels per acre. Compared with these 
yields, the thirty-six bushels per acre on the 
summer-tilled fields is an outstanding suc- 
cess. 


THREE CENTS WILL NOT PAY FOR A 
FIVE-CENT CARFARE 


“We receive an occasional inquiry 
on the Mellon taxation plan asking what 
relation this bears to the sales tax,” 
says a recent number of The Bache 
Review, a weekly publication of J. S. 
Bache & Co., New York. “The fact is,” 
the Review continues, “the Mellon plan 
has no relation in any way to the sales 
tax. It is a highly meritorious attempt 
to revise downward the pernicious sys- 
tem of taxation now in operation in this 
country. It is a step in the right direc- 
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tion, inasmuch as it reduces the surtax 
percentage to a point where large capi- 
talists could reap a benefit by using 
funds in business instead of investing 
them in tax-exempt securities.” The 
Review goes on to say: 

The maximum surtax, under the Mellon 
plan, is 25 per cent. To this would be added 
the 6 per cent. normal tax, so that taxes on 
business would really go as high as 31 per 
cent. The present rates are 50 per cent. on 
surtaxes and 8 per cent. normal, making the 
total 58 per cent. The Garner recommenda- 
tions are for 44 per cent. and 6 per cent. 

Anything higher than the Mellon rate 
would not release funds for business. As 
Mr. Mellon says, there is no use giving a 
boy 3 cents to pay a 5-cent carfare; he will 
have to walk anyway. 

The Mellon plan, regarding surtaxes, is, as 
we have said, a step in the right direction, 
but a complete abolition of the surtaxes is 
necessary eventually in order to still further 
release large sums for use in business. 

This abolition would also stop the issue of 
tax-exempt bonds, or at least cut off their 
desirability and the consequent reason for 
their issuance. This is the only practicable 
way of getting rid of the tax-exempt bonds 
as a depreciator of Government revenue. It 
would probably take years to restrict such 
issues through a Constitutional amendment, 
and there are already estimated to be in 
existence $31,000,000,000 of bonds whose tax- 
exempt provisions could not be altered— 
probably enough to absorb all the revenue 
seeking to escape taxes for years to come. 


THE REMEDY FOR TAX-EXEMPTION 


A proper substitute for surtaxes, to pro- 
vide the revenue necessary to fill the gap, 
is the sales or turnover tax, and this is 
what all good citizens should work for. 
Wherever the sales tax has been introduced, 
it has become a permanent and effective 
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method of raising revenue easily. Its simple 
provisions should be adhered to. 

Unfortunately in Canada there has been 
political manipulation of the system, which 
has gradually increased the percentage re- 
quired and made the levy on particular sales, 
instead of spreading it over all sales. This 
has produced some friction, and we expect to 
see Canada revert to the original turnover 
tax. No other country which has adopted 
the turnover tax has materially changed its 
working, and some countries have had it in 
successful operation for years. 

In France, this tax has become one of the 
most reliable sources of revenue to the 
French Government. In_ 1923, receipts 
totaled 3,015,801,000 francs. The returns 
had been steadily increasing each year. 
Those of 1923 exceeded the 1922 returns by 
$2 per cent., and the 1921 returns by 58 


per cent. 
SQUEEZING THE WASTE OUT OF INDUSTRY 


That the movement for elimination 
of seldom-used varieties of everyday 
commodities is growing in scope and is 
saving millions of dollars to American 
commerce and industry, as manufac- 
turers recognize the benefits from this 
simplification process, is shown in a re- 
port to Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
by William A. Durgin, head of the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce. 

During the last quarter of 1923, the 
report shows, ten industries, with the 
co-operation of the division, put into ef- 
fect eliminations and simplifications cov- 
ering a vast number of varieties of their 
products, the effect being to bring down 
manufacturing costs, and to benefit dis- 
tributors and consumers as well. In 
addition to these, several other indus- 
tries are on the way to accomplish sim- 
ilar savings. Mr. Durgin points out 
that: 


In the industries tied up with building 
construction simplifications affected metal 
laths. building bricks, range boilers and hol- 
low huilding tile. Surveys of the brick in- 
dustry showed thirty-nine sizes of rough 
face brick and thirty-six sizes of smooth 
face brick. The conference of manufac- 
turers, builders, and architects adopted one 
size and style in each case, eliminating 
seventy-three numbers previously made. In 
dealin: with hollow building tile the varieties 
of sives and weights were reduced from 
thirty .ix to nineteen; while in the case of 








HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 

Surplus and 
Profits - 8,700,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 




















Atlantic ocean. 





The Erie Canal—and Buffalo 


The Erie Canal constructed by the State of New 
York furnishes a waterway with cheap transportation 
from New York City to Buffalo. 
excess of the Panama Canal and it furnishes an all- 
American water route from the Great Lakes to the 


This is but another advantage of Buffalo, the City 
ot Opportunity which is served by the largest and 
oldest commercial bank on the Niagara Frontier. 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus 


Its cost is far in 


- - $20,000,000 























metal laths, sizes and weights were reduced 
from one hundred and twenty-five to twenty- 
four, covering both flat and rib type laths. 

Developing the simplification process with 
regard to range boilers, thirteen varieties 
were retained out of a list of one hundred 
and thirty which had been revealed in the 
survey of this industry. 


PUBLIC WORKS AFFECTED, TOO 


The field of public works also benefited 
by simplified practice, both as to vitrified 
paving brick and asphalt fer road and pav- 
ing work. The survey of the paving brick 
industry had shown sixty-six varieties, and 
through the co-operation of the division the 
industry has cut this number to six varieties. 

In the asphalt industry the variety was 


even greater, surveys of a year’s shipments 
revealing eighty-eight varieties of asphalt 
being used for paving purposes, with four- 
teen varieties being used for brick and stone 
filler. But four-fifths of the production was 
confined to approximately ten varieties, and 
the joint conference of the interests con- 
cerned with production and consumption 
brought a reduction from one hundred and 
two to ten grades. 

The confusion due to huge varieties of 
certain articles for the home has been les- 
sened, the report indicates. Where there had 
been more than 200 various dimensions of 
beds, springs and mattresses, the division 
was able to bring about an agreement of 
one length and four widths as standards 
for this group. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 

















CONVENTION DATES 


Bankers Association for Foreign Trade— 
at Buffalo, N. Y., March 19-20. 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association—at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 21-23. 

National Association of Credit Men—at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 10-13. 

New York—at Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Canada, June 23-25. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST AND EAST 
RIVER BANK TO MERGE 


Negotiations are under way for the mer- 
ger of the Commercial ‘trust Company and 
the East River Bank, both of New York. 
The former institution will be changed to a 
national bank before the consolidation. 

The East River National Bank is con- 
trolled by the Bank of Italy, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. A. H. Giannini, 
president of the California bank, is also 
president of the East River National Bank 
which, on December 31, increased its cap- 
ital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The 
capital of the Commercial Trust Company is 
$1,000,000. No change, it appears, is to. be 
made in the capitalization of the bank, which 
will therefore be $2,500,000. The deposits 
of the East River National Bank at the 
end of 1923 were $17,232,100, and those of 
the Commercial Trust Company were $13,- 
424,000 as of November 15 last, which would 
make the total deposits of the combined 
bank over $30,000,000. 


TWO RESIGN FROM GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Morris F. Frey, assistant treasurer of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has resigned in order to resume the practice 
of law. He will be associated with the firm 
of Stetson, Jennings, Russell and Davis, 
lawyers, at 15 Broad street, New York City. 

Mr. Frey has been in charge of the income 
tax department of the Guaranty Trust Com- 


pany ‘or seven years and during this period 
has contributed much to a wider general 
understanding of income tax legislation and 


Procelure, both state and Federal. 


In 1917, at the request of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Frey spent 
several months in Washington acting in an 
advisory capacity in the drawing up of 
income and excess profits tax regulations 





MORRIS F. FREY 
Formerly assistant treasurer Guaranty Trust Company 
and now associated with Stetson, Jennings, 
Russell and Davis, New York 


under the 1917 law. In 1919 he assisted in 
the promulgation of the New York State 
income tax regulations. 

Alexander Phillips, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has retired. The 
condition of his health has been the cause 
of this decision. 

Mr. Phillips went to France in 1916 as 
representative of the company. In that year 
he negotiated with the French Government 
and large French industrialists an accept- 
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Citizens Savings Bank of New York 

















This building, vaults and equipment designed by 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER, Architect 


1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Architect for a number of other distinctive Bank Buildings 


This Building is one of the most remarkable structures now nearing completion 
in New York City, on a lot fronting 75 feet on the Bowery and 85 feet on Canal 
Street, facing the Manhattan Bridge Plaza. The old bank building still occupies a 
50 foot frontage on the Bowery while the new building is being erected on a 25 
foot lot adjoining. The foundations have been installed under the existing building, 
supporting the new building over present quarters without disturbing the old bank- 
ing room, which has been occupied every day during the construction of the new 
building. Upon completion of the adjoining 25 foot section the Bank will move into 
this portion and into the top story containing the Directors’ Room, Dining Rooms, 
etc., while the lower 20 feet on the Canal Street side is being completed. Thus at 
a slight additional cost, the Architect has provided a design in which the Bank 
might continue business on the old site, saving moving expenses, rent, etc., of 
temporary quarters. 

The Building is constructed of Barre granite in the substantial and distinctive 
Florentine Rennaissance style, so appropriate to strong financial institutions. 
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ance credit of $50,000,000, in which the 
Guaranty Trust was joined by the Bankers 
Trust Company. In 1917 he established the 
Paris branch of the company. In 1918 he 
performed a similar service in Brussels, ne- 
gotiating with the Banque Nationale de Bel- 
gique the establishment of a $50,000,000 com- 
mercial acceptance credit. Mr. Phillips then 
returned to New York as vice-president of 
the company. 


SPRING PROGRAM OF A. I. B. 
ANNOUNCED 


Oliver B. Hill, of the Chase National 
Bank, chairman of the New York chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, has 


announced the program for the spring 
semester. Philip A. Benson, of the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, Samuel S. 


Rodman of Harris, Forbes & Co., Charles A. 
Pertain of the National City Bank, and 
James M. Shaw, of the National City Com- 
pany will conduct courses. 


EQUITABLE DECLARES QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, held February 19, a quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent. was declared, payable 
March 31 to stockholders of record on the 
same date. 


CHATHAM & PHENIX HAS COIN 
EXHIBIT 


During national coin week, which began 
February 9, the Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank, New York, at its main office and 
branches, exhibited a large and diverse col- 
lection of old coins, medals and paper 
money. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


fhe executive committee of the Hamilton 
ational Bank has announced the following 
changes in personnel: C. W. Korell, appoint- 
ed vice-president; Harry T. Hull, assistant 
vice-president; Henry Ritterbush, formerly 
night manager, to be assistant cashier, and 
Russel B. Reycraft as night manager from 
night teller. Mr. Korell, the new vice- 
president, has served the Columbia Bank and 
has long been active in banking in Nassau 
County. Mr. Ritterbush was at one time 


on the staff of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Con pany. 
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THE 


| PEOPLES | 


BUFFALO uses large 
quantities of California and 
Southern fruit, and consider- 
able Western produce. 


OUR wholesale market dis- 
trict surrounds E ELK 
STREET MARKET 
BRANCH THE 
PEOPLES BANK OF 
BUFFALO. 


“ Rapid service at lowest 
rates” on Buffalo collections 
—is offered by this progres- 
sive institution. 


Resources $24,000,000.00 





HIGGINS BECOMES MEMBER OF 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK 
STAFF 

Joseph D. Higgins, comptroller at large 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
has resigned to become assistant vice- 
president of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mr. Higgins was one of the original staff 
which carried through the organization of the 
Reserve Bank in November, 1914. He per- 
sonally supervised the opening of the gen- 
eral ledger on the day the bank was opened. 
His services were at first lent to the Federal 
Reserve Bank by the American Exchange 
National Bank, which he had joined in 
1892. He subsequently became an officer of 
the Reserve Bank and has served successive- 
ly in various official capacities. Recently, 
as a member of the procedure committee, he 
made important contributions toward ef- 
fecting economies and improvements in the 
operations of the bank. 

The ripe experience gained by Mr. Higgins 










































1884 — 1924 


“The tower, in its origin, is a building for 
strength of defense, and faithfulness of 
watch,” says Ruskin. 


This original purpose has long since been out- 
grown; nevertheless, the tower has been pre 
served to us through the ages as one of the + 
loved traditions of architecture. Viewed across 
asea of roofs and volleying smoke-stacks, a city’s 
dominating towers are at once a challenge to the 
imagination and a stimulus to industry. 

The towers here illustrated are built of Indiana 
Limestone, the one being that of the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, erected forty years ago, the other 
that of the Temple Building, Chicago, recently 
completed. Note in the first, the expression of 
dignity and strength; in the other, grace and in- 
spiration — expression made effective in both 
instances by the use of this natural stone. 

Indiana Limestone is beautiful when simply 
laid, stone upon stone with no ornamentation, 
as in the Auditorium Tower, or when elaborately 
and precisely carved and fashioned into turrets 
and pinnacles as in the Temple Building Tower 
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Our handsomely illustrated booklet on bank | 

building will be sent free upon request. Address, 

Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, 
Box 758, Bedford, Indiana. 


BuILD THE NATION SECURELY WiTH fis. 
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in his work for the Reserve Bank, well 
qualifies him for his new position, which will 
embrace the directing of the bank’s interior 
operating methods. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK PROMOTES 
WALTER S. JELLIFFE 


At the last regular directors’ meeting of 
The National Park Bank, of New York, 
Walter S. Jelliffe was promoted from 
assistant cashier to the position of assistant 
vice-president. 

Mr. Jelliffe joined The National Park 
Bank in 1918, and was elected assistant 
cashier in May, 1920. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in the interests of the bank, giving 
particular attention to the southern terri- 
tory. 


FRENCH AMERICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


The statement of condition of the French 
American Banking Corporation of New 
York, as of December 31, 1923, shows total 
resources of $20,222,195, capital of $2,000,- 
000, surplus of $850,000 and undivided 
profits of $264,659. 


WALSH LEAVES BIGELOW STATE 
BANK 


George W. Walsh, cashier of the Bigelow 
State Bank, New York, has resigned from 
that institution. He will join the staff of 
R. A. Irving, general agent in Philadelphia 
of the London Guaranty and Accident Com- 
pany, Ltd., where he will be engaged in the 
credit insurance end of the business. For 
the last thirteen years Mr. Walsh has been 
in turn associated with Messrs. Kountze 
Brothers; Harris, Forbes & Co.; the Somer- 
ville Trust Company, Somerville, N. J., as 
assistant secretary and treasurer; and with 
the Bigelow State Bank. 


FILM STARS MEET BANKERS 


With a view to acquainting themselves 
it first hand with the methods and processes 


of the motion picture industry, about 
seventy-five prominent members of the 
Bankers’ Forum, New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, recently 


visited the Long Island City Studios of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation as 
guests of Richard W. Saunders, comptroller 
of the corporation, ex-cashier of the Na- 
tional Sank of Commerce in New York, and 
an active member of the Forum. 
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To Build Bank Deposits 


Get Your Prospects |t is necessary to create and 
to Think Well of maintain a favorable opin- 
You! ion of your services in the 

minds of your customers 
and prospects. 


By Giving Them a 
Chance to Know 
About You. 


You can do this by sending 
periodical messages to your 
prospects telling them about 
your bank and its services. 


The Way is Clear. This company can supply 
you with a deposit building 
service prepared to fit the 
needs of your particular 
bank. This service is under 
the direction of Mr. Withers 
Woolford, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager of the Bank 
of America, N. Y. C. 


To-day is not too soon to 
begin a campaign for new 
business. 

Write us for complete de- 
tails. 


Begin Building Now. 


” Company 


oA “New York City 


Two Duane Street Phone Beekman6o15 








Arrangements had been made for the 
bankers not only to visit the plant from top 
to bottom but also to see the filming of 


pictures now in production. As a result 
those present saw Lois Wilson, Bebe 
Daniels, Rudolph Valentino and Lowell 


Sherman in one of the large features soon 
to be released, and Tom Meighan and Vir- 
ginia Valli preparing a picture soon to be 
shown. 

Subsequently most of these prominent 
members of New York’s banking fraternity 
met Miss Daniels and Mr. Valentino under 
the glare of the lights and to the click of 
the movie cameras and after dinner in the 
studio dining room witnessed a_ private 
showing of some of the company’s latest 
releases. 


AMERICAN NOW HEAD OF BRITISH 
CHAMBER 


James Brown, of Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, New York, was elected president of 
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_ investment security should be 
considered not only from the 
point of view of its yield but also 
from that of the values behind it. 


The capital stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is approximately $733,519,300. The 
total assets of the Company are over 
$1,223,000,000. Its current liabilities 
and funded debt are only 22% of its 


total assets. 





Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the stock for over forty-one years. 
The dividends have been earned 
with a surplus which has been rein- 
vested in the business. Investors in 
the stock get their regular dividends 
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the British Empire Chamber of Commerce 
in the United States at the annual meeting 
of the chamber in New York on January 
22. This is the first time in the history of 
this organization that the presidency has 
gone to an American. 

J. Joyce Broderick, Commercial Counselor 
of the British Embassy, congratulating the 


chamber upon its selection, said that he 





EDWARD F. DARRELL 


Retiring president British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce in the United States 


represented Sir Auckland Geddes, British 
Ambassador, who desired to express his ap- 
proval of the election of Mr. Brown. He 
said that he was extremely gratified that a 
man who had accomplished the work of Mr. 
Brown in bringing about a more friendly 
relation between the two English speaking 
nations should be at the head of such an 
organization. 

Other officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing were: Robert Y. Hebden of the Bank 
of Montreal, first vice-president; C. S. Le 
Poer 'I'rench of C. S. Trench & Co., second 
vice-president; Robert R. Appleby of 
Kemsley, Milbourn & Co., Ltd., third vice- 
president, and Norman C. Stenning of the 
Anglo-South American Trust Company, 
honorary treasurer. R. F. Munro was re- 
elected secretary. Mr. Appleby was elected 
as the new chairman of the executive com- 
mittee 
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Positive 
protection 
brings new 

accounts 


N thousands of banks, all over the 

country, this story is repeated: New 
accounts—new business—since positive 
protection became a fact. 

Super-Safety INSURED Checks are 
triply safe-guarded against the check 
raiser. Made of the world’s best safety 
paper. Each check protected by the 
world-famous Wm. J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, Inc. 

And each depositor insured, in the 
amount of $1,000, against loss by check 
alteration. This insurance is carried by 
the HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY—one of 
America’s strongest companies. It en- 
joys an enviable and national reputation 
for the prompt payment of all just 
claims. It has over $19,000,000 in assets. 


It is associated with the “old line” 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, which has been in business 
over 113 years. 

They protect bank and depositors. 
And they give the bank something 
definite, something tangible to “sell” to: 
prospective depositors. Yet they cost 
you no more than unprotected checks: 
of similar quality. 

Get the facts—all of them. Address: 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank 
Checks in the World 
Chicago San Francisco 
Dallas Denver 


New York 
Atlanta 
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The Corporation Manual 





Twenty-fifth Edition, 1924 


A systematic arrangement of the stat- 
utes affecting both foreign and domes- 
tic business corporations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 

















Edward F. Darrell, the retiring president, 
was one of the organizers and pioneer presi- 
dent of the chamber. He was born in 
Bermuda, but at the age of 19 he came to 
New York, where he founded the well-known 
export house of E. F. Darrell & Company. 


IRVING ISSUES BOOKLETS ON 
INCOME TAX LAWS 


Answers to many problems which con- 
front individuals and corporations in mak- 
ing up their annual income tax returns are 
supplied by the 1924 edition of “Questions 
and Answers on Federal Tax Laws” and 
“Questions and Answers on New York State 
Income Tax Laws,” issued by Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, New York. 

The former book, as its name implies, 
deals with the subject of Federal income 
taxes only; the book on the state income 
tax laws covers both the personal income 
tax law and the corporation income tax law. 
The text of these respective statutes, includ- 
ing amendments in 1923, are printed in full. 
In addition, each book treats in question- 
and-answer form a wide range of typical 
cases which arise in the computation of 
income taxes for the Federal Government 
and the state. 


HEVENER GOES WITH BANK OF 
AMERICA 


Osborn Fort Hevener, since 1921 assistant 
to the advertising manager of The Equitable 
Trust Company, New York, has resigned his 
position to become publicity manager of 
The Bank of America, New York. 

Mr. Hevener was born and educated in 





Newark, N. J. He spent some time in the 
newspaper field. He went with The 
Equitable in 1917, and served in several de- 
partments of the bank, entering the ad- 
vertising and publicity department upon 





OSBORN FORT HEVENER 
Recently appointed publicity manager of 
The Bank of America 


its organization in January 1921. He has 
contributed to several banking magazines, 
and to well known publications outside the 
financial field. 


ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE A. I. B. 


The twenty-third annual banquet of the 
New York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, held at the Hotel Astor on Feb- 
ruary 16 was attended by a number of lead- 
ing bankers and business men of the coun- 
try. Clarence R. Chaney of Minneapolis, 
president of the Institute, addressed the 
gathering in part as follows: 

“The inspiration of such gatherings as 
this sends Institute people out to their work 
with enthusiasm. That enthusiasm coupled 
with a program enables them to produce 
results. Enthusiasm without a program 
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GERDES 


METHOD 


To Bank Executives— 


Sickness is largely caused by either ‘‘cooked” or stagnant 


“Cooked” air is the devitalized product of heated air ventilating systems and does 
not maintain pure and healthful atmospheres. 


Stagnant air is found where windows are kept closed to’ avoid drafts and chill, 
Leakage of fresh air through wind pressure usually prevents absolute devitalization. 


Gerdes Electric Window Ventilators and Ventilating Systems diffuse healthful 
and invigorating unheated fresh air without causing draft or chill. 


Smaller self-contained units can be sent for trial without obligation to purchase. 


A booklet listing installations in banks and giving references by permission will be 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer. Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
GERDES 




















means wasted effort, and a program without 
enthusiasm is doomed to defeat. In com- 
bination they can accomplish almost any- 
thing. 

“We know that they can produce a system 
of education in technical banking knowledge 
in which more than 80,000 bank men and 
women of this country can receive the in- 
struction which will ground them in their 
chosen profession. We know that they can 
produce bankers’ forums and_ debating 
societies which will enable the senior bank 
employee and the junior bank officer to dis- 
cuss current financial questions, to solve 
bank problems, and to receive the elements 
necessary to managerial success. We know 
that they can produce a society in which all 


hank people can stand together on the same 
basis, sharing the benefits of the work. 

“We know that these things are possible 
because they have been achieved by the 
American Institute of Banking. With the 
growth of this organization which, since its 
inception in 1900, has attained a member- 
ship in excess of 55,000, and which has 160 
‘hapters in the principal cities of the coun- 
try, much greater results are in prospect.” 

Among the speakers were A. C. Bedford, 
chairman of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, Charles E. Mitchell, president 
of the National City Bank, New York, and 
Judge H. R. Wells of New Jersey. 

Jacob C. Klinck, president of the New 
York Chapter, presided as toastmaster at 
the banquet. 
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THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
NEW YORK 
The Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Safes and Vaults in the World 
FE 
Vault Equipment in place or under construction, 
for the following B 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS: | gen 
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New England States 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


USINESS sentiment in New England is 

hopeful but cautious. The volume of 
general business is fairly large, orders re- 
ceived by manufacturing concerns are com- 
ing with gratifying regularity, but buying 
in all lines, both wholesale and retail, is 
emphatically on the hand-to-mouth basis. 
This makes for sound fundamental condi- 
tions, and it does away with all fear of 
inflation and speculation, but it does serve 
to restrict initiative considerably. The 
opinion is very generally held in this sec- 
tion that underlying conditions are entirely 
favorable to the development of a growing 
volume of business as the year goes on. 
Money is easy, concerns generally are in a 
good financial position, inventories are well 
in hand, and, from the retailers’ standpoint, 
the favorable employment situation assures 
a continuance of the steady buying which 
has marked the last few months. 

The employment situation has _ been 
watched very carefully. The most recent 
report indicates that while the demand for 
help has dropped rather sharply there is 
little or no evidence of any cutting down of 
forces in any line, and the continuous flow 
of small orders to the mills creates a suf- 
ficient volume of work to keep present forces 
well occupied. Retail trade is fair, with 
customers laying particular stress on low 
prices. Collections have improved slightly 
and losses on bad accounts are not heavy. 
There has been a slight increase in the num- 
ber of business failures, but the reports do 
not indicate any special strain in any one 
industry or locality. 

The cotton mills are rather quiet, on ac- 
count of uncertainties in the raw cotton 
market, and buyers are content to fill im- 
mediate needs only. The woolen and worsted 
mills are faring better and the outlook for 
spring is encouraging. The shoe factories 
have been through a period of quiet but 
feel that the outlook for spring and summer 
trade is materially better. 

Real estate is unusually active for this 


time of year and the records show the trans- 
fers of many large pieces of property, 
especially in the larger centers. Manufac- 
turing property is again becoming a factor 
in the real estate market; business and apart- 
ment properties figure rather prominently 
in the reports of the last month, and while 
suburban property has been relatively quiet, 
the volume of inquiries along this line fore- 
casts a very active spring. 

The building industry has enjoyed a re- 
markably active winter season. Open 
weather in many parts of New England 
has been of material aid, but even this does 
not account entirely for the record volume 


| Audits ws Systems 
| for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 


ing systems for banks, 


trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 




















ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND BONDS 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











of building that has been done at what is 
usually a quiet time of year. Material 
prices have been fairly low—as low as they 
are likely to be for some time—and this, 
together with the fact that there has been 
an abundant supply of skilled labor which 
could be had without the use of bonus pay- 
ments, has run the total volume of construc- 
tion up to record figures. Material prices 
now show a slight tendency to rise, but it is 
not expected that this movement will go very 
far, for the disastrous slump that followed 
such a movement last spring is still fresh in 
mind. 

New England is deeply interested in the 
proposed reduction of taxes. At this writing 
the tax bill is being discussed by Congress 
and no one can foretell the outcome, but this 
section of the country naturally has a good 
deal of faith in the quiet, forceful New Eng- 
lander who is now the chief executive of the 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 
Charleston, S. C. 
Established 1834 
The Bank of Charleston succeeded 


to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . . . $12,500,000.00 
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nation, and who has put his strength solidly 


back of this and other constructive measures. 


CONVENTION DATE 


National Foreign Trade Council—at Bos- 
ton, June 4-6. 


GEORGE H. S. SOULE LEAVES 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT 


George H. S. Soule, for the past sixteen 
years an assistant cashier of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, has resigned from 
the bank to engage in the general investment 
business with Arthur M. Russell. Mr. Soule 
enjoys a wide acquaintance among bankers 
and investors throughout ‘the country, and 
has represented the bank at all of the na- 
tional and many of the state conventions 
during the past dozen years. Mr. Russell 
has had a long experience in the bond busi- 
ness with Hayden, Stone & Company, and 
more recently with Chase & Company, 
Boston. 


ALLAN FORBES HONORED 


In recognition of his twenty-five years of 
faithful and invaluable service to the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston, Allan 
Forbes, president of that institution, was 
presented with a handsome piece of silver, 
suitably inscribed, by his associates in the 
bank. In addition, he was voted a three 
months leave of absence at a meeting of 
the board of directors. 

When Mr. Forbes joined the State Street 
Trust Company there were but eight em- 
ployees, and the deposits amounted to less 
than $2,000,000. The employees now num- 
ber about 800, and the deposits have grown 
to more than $38,000,000. 
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Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By THomas Ewine DasBNney 


HREE Southern states have adopted 

agricultural programs in which boll 
weevil eradication is the prominent feature. 
They are Louisiana, Georgia and Arkansas. 
A New Orleans bank has offered $500 in 
prizes for the best article on control. It is 
being deluged with replies. The National 
Boll Weevil Control Association reports 
that checks to finance the campaign against 
the pest are pouring in, and that Governor 
Whitfield of Mississippi has thrown himself 
strongly behind the movement. 

From these indications may be deduced the 
increasing importance of the boll weevil 
problem, and the increasing attention that 
is being given to its solution. Boll weevil 
control should be the overshadowing effort 
of the South this year and the next two 
years; the section is recognizing it as being 
of the utmost import, and business in gen- 
eral may be expected to revolve around it. 
Expressed in a few words, the South is 
fighting for its economic life in taking the 
war path against the boll weevil. 

Business interests feel that the natural 
optimism incident to a new calendar has 
not been misplaced in 1924. There have 
been some seasonal fluctuations, but the 
tone is clear. 

One of the interesting developments has 
been the consolidation of the Gillican- 
Chipley Company with a number of other 
turpentine and rosin production interests. 
This affects the greater portion of the naval 
stores territory of the South. 

In retail trade, January, according’ to 
representative reports, continued the steady 
advance of December. The severe weather 
in Janusry was a strong stimulus. Detailed 
figures are not available for January, but 
the December comparisons for representa- 
tive sections of the South show the general 
condition. Department stores throughout 
the Sixty Federal Reserve District did near- 
ly 5 per cent. better business in December, 
1923, than in December, 1922, this despite 


the fact that the holiday sales were not quite 
up to expectations. While stocks of mer- 
chandise were 10 per cent. greater than in 
December of a year ago, they were 20 per 
cent. smaller than at the end of November. 
The rate of turnover improved, being at the 
rate of 2.8 times per year. 

Chattanooga and Birmingham led in re- 
tail gains. They were 15.9 and 148 per 
cent., respectively, better than in December 
1922. Savannah was third, 5.9 per cent. 
better. New Orleans and Atlanta followed, 
2.9 and 2.8 per cent. better, respectively. 
Jackson and Nashville were slightly off. 

As is to be expected at this season, the 
wholesale trade has been off. The warm 
weather of December made that month make 
a poorer showing than had been anticipated. 
January has to a certain extent offset this. 
The declines were more noticeable in shoes 
and dry goods. In farm implements, the 
December business was less than 2 per cent. 
under November’s, but 16.1 per cent. larger 
than in December of 1922. 

Last year was a big year for the southern 
pine industry—production was the largest 
since 1916. In addition to the domestic de- 
mand, there was a remarkable revival of the 
export trade. 

From all indications, the movement should 
continue this year on the same basis. ‘The 
national shortage of houses is estimated at 
800,000, and all the signs point to a big 
building program. In the South, building 
has gotten away with a flying start. Jan- 
uary’s building permits in New Orleans, for 
instance, broke all records for that month. 
They were nearly $2,000,000, or $900,000 
more than in January a year ago. It is true 
that the total was swelled my some unusually 
large contracts, but the impetus to the con- 
struction industry can not be discounted. 

Banks report increased demand deposits 
and decreased loans and discounts. Loans 
secured by Government obligations in- 
creased. Savings deposits show a gain over 
last year. 

Industrial employment throughout the 
South is satisfactory. Agricultural employ- 
ment is likewise on a firm basis. The buy- 
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ing power of the section is good because the 
earning power is good. 

Production of iron in Alabama showed a 
slight decline in December, the total being 
214,013 tons. December is usually a dull 
month, but business was generally better 
than expected. One of the factors in the 
optimistic feeling is the improved demand 
in the cast iron pipe industry. 

Reverting to cotton: The high price of the 
staple resulting from the short crop last 
season should normally cause an increase 
in the acreage this year. A number of cor- 
respondents from cotton producing sections 
indicate that this will be the case. But 
“more cotton to the acre, not more acres to 
cotton” is the big endeavor to which the 
Association of Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers has dedicated itself. This organization 
is composed of scientists, executives and 
other leaders in the agricultural colleges 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
That, too, is the doctrine of the National 
Boll Weevil Control Association. 

The following measures have been pro- 
pose’, and to secure their adoption, bankers 
gen ally are lending their influence: 


1. Extra preparation of the seed bed, and 
Plar g& of pedigreed seed, closely spaced. 


2. Fertilization at or before planting, with a 
later top dressing. 

3. Dusting with calcium arsenate to kill the 
weevil, in pre-square stage. 

4. Dusting at frequent intervals after the 
squares have formed. 

5. The stalks to be turned under as soon as 
the crop is harvested, in order to cut off the 
weevil’s food supply. 

The outstanding economic conclusion is 
that profit in cotton growing under boll 
weevil conditions depends more upon inten- 
sive cultivation and treatment, than upon 


extension of acreage. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Association of Reserve City Bankers—at 
Dallas, Tex., April 14-16. 

Georgia—at Augusta, April 24-26. 

Florida—at Orlando, April 25-26. 

Executive Council, A. B. A.—at Augusta, 
Ga., April 28-May 1. 

Mississippi—at Columbus, May 6-7. 

Texas—at Austin, May 6-8. 

Arkansas—May 13-14. 

Alabama—at Birmingham, May 16-17. 

Virginia—at Norfolk, May 22-24. 

North Carolina—at Asheville, June 4-6. 

American Institute of Banking—at Balti- 
more, July 15-18. 
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SZ BUSINZSS 
LAY JOURNAL 


HE Business Law Journal 

publishes and explains each 
month the current court de- 
cisions involving commercial 
transactions. 


These decisions are of interest 
and importance to every busi- 
ness man. The best way to find 
out whether the Journal will be 
useful to you is to examine it. 


This you can do without obli- 
gating yourself in any way. 


Send in an approval subscrip- 
tion on the blank below. After 
you have received and exam- 
ined the first issue remit $8 for 
one year or notify us to cancel 
your order. 


The Business Law Journal, 
71 Murray St., New York City. 


You may enter my subscription to 
The Business Law Journal for one 
year, beginning with the current 
issue, subject to my approval. 


After I receive the current issue, | 
will either remit $8 for one year or 
notify you to cancel the order, in 
which event I am to be obligated 
in no way. 


RN ee es Pie AL sl ee : 
Please Print Name 

NI oer ie te Oe 

City ae: RR OTR 











PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
RICHMOND 


The Planters National Bank of Richmond, 
of which W. Meade Addison is president, 
during 1923 distributed dividends aggregat- 
ing $180,000. This is a return of 18 per 
cent. on capital stock of $1,000,000 and is 
in line with total disbursements for the past 
five years. 

A bonus of 10 per cent. on the year’s 
salary was given every officer and employee 
of the institution. 


R. S. HECHT ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF NEW ORLEANS CLEARING 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


At the recent meeting of the New 
Orleans Clearing House Association, R. S. 
Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, was elected president; Charles J. 
Theard, president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company, vice-president, and Charles A. 
Morgan was re-elected manager. Mr. Hecht 
served as vice-president of the association 
during the past year and has served on the 
committee of management for several years. 


WILLIAM T. GRAY JOINS NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


William T. Gray, formerly assistant man- 
aging editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, has joined the copy staff of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., a New York advertising 
agency. 

Mr. Gray has had extensive newspaper 
and advertising experience in Louisville and 
St. Louis, and several years ago was Wash- 
ington correspondent of the St. Louis 
Republic. 


INCREASE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
BANK RESOURCES 


An increase in the total bank resources 
of North Carolina of $29,597,585 in the 
period from December 29, 1922, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, is shown in a report issued by 
Clarence Latham, chief bank examiner of 
the state. 


AIRPLANE STOPS BANK RUN 


Federal Reserve officials are swelling with 
pride over the enterprise of the regional 
bank at Dallas, which recently dispatched 
an airplane with $500,000 currency to 4a 
member 500 miles away whose solvency had 
been threatened by a run, which was stopped 
by the expedient. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Chamber of Commerce U. S. A.—at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 5-8. 

Missouri—at Kansas City, May 20-21. 

Iowa—at Mason City, June 16-18. 

Ohio—at Cedar Point, June 18-20. 

Illinois—at Chicago, September 29-30, 
October 1-2. 

American Bankers Association—at Chi- 
cago, September 29-October 2. 


THE FEDERAL COMMERCE TRUST 
COMPANY BEGINS OPERATIONS 


The Federal Commerce Trust Company, 
organized by the National Bank of Com- 
merce of St. Louis to undertake development 
financing throughout the Mississippi Valley, 
began operations on February 1. 

The company, which is owned by the 
shareholders of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, has a capital of $800,000 and sur- 
plus of $140,000. Offices of the concern 
are on the first floor of the Federal Reserve 
Building. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, is chairman of 
the hoard of the new company. 

W. I.. Hemingway, president of the new 
concern, has stated that the scope of the 
operations of the Commerce Company would 
serve to increase the regard for St. Louis 
as a financing center for the South and 
Southwest, and that the company would do 
much toward accumulating the financial re- 
sources of this vast region and applying 
them to the needs of the same section from 
which they are derived. 

David Sommers, vice-president of the new 
concern, who has had extensive experience 
in real estate financing, will give attention 
to many phases of the business. W. W. 
Ainsworth, manager of the bond depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Commerce, 
becomes treasurer and active manager of the 
new company, which will take over entirely 
the bond selling and investment activities. 

Other officers are: J. A. McCarthy, secre- 
tary; \. A. Bell, assistant secretary; J. C. 


Walker and R. J. Whitfield, assistant 
treasurers. 

The directors are: Sigmond Baer, W. 
Frank Carter, L. Wade Childress, W. B. 
Cowen, J. C. Doneghy, E. A. Faust, W. L. 
Hemingway, John G. Lonsdale, F. August 
Luyties, Carl F. G. Meyer, N. L. Moffitt, 
Charles Rebstock, David Sommers, John B. 
Strauch and F. W. A. Vesper. 


FIRST NATIONAL, FORT WAYNE, 
OPENS NEW BUILDING 


The First National Bank, one of the 
pioneer institutions of Fort Wayne, has 
moved into its new twelve story building. 
Beauty and utility were both attained in the 
construction of this building, which was 
erected at an approximate cost of $1,000,000. 

The main banking lobby, which is of gray 
Missouri marble and bronze, rises twenty- 
eight feet to great skylights which flood it 
with light. Additional light comes through 
large clerestory windows in the front and 
side walls. The lobby is 160 feet long by 
48 feet wide, unbroken by columns. At the 
farther end is a large mural painting, “The 
Building of Fort Wayne,” while at the other 
end is one entitled “The Wabash and Erie 
Canal,” both by Robert B. Crofton. 

The building, which is one of the very 
finest in Indiana, was designed by the 
Thomaas M. James Company, bank archi- 
tects and engineers, while the massive vault 
was installed by the Mosler Safe Company. 


CHICAGO BANK EXPANDS TRUST 
QUARTERS 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, of Chi- 
cago, now has in custody in its trust de- 
partment approximately $350,000,000. The 
new trust quarters of the bank occupy 
practically the entire third floor of the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank Building, 
which gives more than double the space 
formerly devoted to that work. 


MICHIGAN BANK RESOURCES 


A compilation of abstracts from the re- 
ports of the 574 state banks, two indus- 
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Important Developments 


2 tat commercial for more than half a century, 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago, has made the following 
farsighted provisions in connection with the steady growth the 
Bank is experiencing in all departments: 


—The election of Mr. Frederick H. Rawson to the newly created 


Chairmanship of the Board. 


—The election of Mr. Harry A. Wheeler as President of the Bank. 


—The purchase of the Tribune Building and leaseholds covering a 
quarter block at Madison and Dearborn Streets — in the verv 
center of Chicago’s commercial activities. 


These new developments assure to our customers throughout the 
country a continuance of those high standards of service and that 
spirit of close co-operation for which the Bank has become widely 


and favorably known. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
The B/L Bank in America’s Freight Center 





trial banks and twelve trust companies in 
Michigan, issued by the Department of 
Banking of that state, shows resources to- 
taling $1,179,350,615. The total includes 
$372,947 484 and discounts and 
$577,830,231 in bonds, mortgages and securi- 
ties. Commercial deposits amount to $359,- 
261,194 and savings accounts total $641,414,- 
642. 


in loans 


NORTH-WESTERN BANKS PROMOTE 
OLD EMPLOYEES 


The directors of the North-Western 
Banks, Chicago, have made several additions 
to the official staff. The changes in each 
case are the promotions of employees of 
long service. 

Stanley Liczmanski, previously assistant 
manager of the real estate loan department 
of the North-Western Trust and Savings 
Bank, has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of the real estate loan department 
of the Second North-Western State Bank. 

Bernard J. Woital, for two years assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of business 
extension and publicity, was promoted to 
assistant cashier and assistant manager of 
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the real estate loan department of the 
North-Western Trust and Savings Bank. 

James V. Brodnicki, formerly chief clerk, 
and Joseph S. Frankowski, previously in the 
auditing department, were elected assistant 
cashiers of the North-Western Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

Each of these four new officers has served 
the North-Western Banks for more than ten 
years. ‘ 


EDWARD H. ROGERS ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
CENTRAL SAVINGS 
BANK 


Laurence P. Smith, president of the 
Central Savings Bank, Detroit, one of the 
First National Bank group, has announced 
the election of Edward H. Rogers as vice- 
president of the Central Savings Bank. Mr. 
Rogers, who is an attorney, was a member 
of the law firm of Douglas, Esman, Barbour 
and Rogers, Detroit. This organization has 
looked after the legal interests, particularly 
the papers and documents necessary in the 
making of real estate loans, for the Central 
Savings Bank for many years. 
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Since a year ago last March the resources 
of the bank have grown from $12,000,000 to 
more than $27,000,000. “This great growth 
has reached a point,” stated Mr. Smith, 
“where the entire time of Mr. Rogers is re- 
quired by the bank.” The directors have, 
therefore, elected him a vice-president, and 
he now has an office in the bank. 

Mr. Rogers was born in Franklin, Pa., 
forty-four years ago. He is a graduate of 
the ’09 law class of the University 
of Michigan. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
SHOWS GROWTH 


\n increase in deposits of $23,503,154 or 
15.13 per cent., and in new accounts of 
15,017 or 3.88 per cent. during 1923 was 
announced by President Harris Creech at 
the annual meeting of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland. This was the greatest 
growth in deposits in any one year in the 
history of the bank. 

Mr. Creech paid tribute to Frederick H. 
Goff, the late president of the bank, as “a 
man of far vision and tireless energy who 
builded better than he knew and left us a 
splendid heritage.” 


“The policies which he established and put 
into practice,” continued Mr. Creech, “were 
sound and constructive, and the organiza 
tion with which he surrounded himself was 
efficient and loyal. Not only the Cleveland 
Trust Company, but the whole city sus- 
tained a great loss in the passing of Fred 
erick H. Goff.” 

A committee of bank officials are prepar 
ing a book which will contain a résumé of 
Mr. Goff’s achievements, and tributes paid 
by associates. This will be distributed 
among stockholders and friends of the bank 

Four offices were opened last year, at 
Madison and West 124th street, at Wood- 
land and East 55th street, at Miles and East 
133d street, and at Cedar and Lee roads. 
This year new buildings have been approved 
for the Bedford and Hayden offices, while 
the remodeling of the St. Clair-East 105th 
street office is expected to be completed 
shortly. 

The president paid tribute to the em- 
ployees who engaged in the recent booster 
campaign when, while working for a quota 
of $1,500,000, deposits totaling $3,855,000 
were acquired. 

Officers and directors were re-elected and 
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the following were made assistant branch 
managers: J. J. Rada, at Broadway- 
Harvard office; K. Kaneen, at Euclid-East 
118th street office; EK. C. Heil, at Detroit- 
West 58th street office. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND 


The statement of condition of ‘The Union 
Trust Company at the close of business on 
December 31, 1923, shows total resources of 
$278,976,309, paid up capital of $22,250,000, 
and surplus and current earnings of $12,- 
177,880. The deposits have shown a steady 
increase, being in 1921, $194,526,704; in 1922, 
$223,747,330, and in 1923, $237,204,032. 


LEONARD P. AYRES NAMED ON 
REPARATION BOARD 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
has been appointed to serve as a technical 
adviser on the expert committee of Ameri- 
can citizens invited by the Reparations Com- 
mission to participate in the inquiry into 
Germany’s capacity to pay. 
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Col. Ayres is the sixth American desig- 
nated for service in this inquiry, which is 
the only hope immediately in sight of com- 
posing the economic troubles which are 
keeping Europe on the verge of chaos. The 
other two technical advisers are Professor 
Kdwin Walter Kemmerer of Princeton, a 
specialist in currency and fiscal systems and 
professor of economics and finances, and Dr 
Davis of Harvard. 

Estimates of the time Col. Ayres will be 
needed range from three weeks to three 
months. He is going as a statistical expert, 
his genius in that direction having been es- 
tablished by long experience. It is assumed 
that his connection with the Government’s 
operations in the war as statistical expert 
led to his selection for the present mission 

The selection of Col. Ayres represents the 
appointment of a financial businss man type 
of technical adviser rather than the aca- 


demic type 
OFFICER TWENTY YEARS IN NAVY 
ELECTED OFFICIAL OF BANK 


Ernest A. Brooks was elected assistant 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
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in St. Louis at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors. 

Brooks entered the employ of the bank 
December 1, 1919, when he was mustered 





E. A. BROOKS 


Assistant vice-president First National Bank 
in St. Louis 


out of service after the war. He had had 
about twenty years’ service as an officer in 
the United States Navy prior to his associa- 
tion with the bank. 


FEDERAL TRUST OF KANSAS CITY 


The Federal Trust Company of Kansas 
City, which opened for general banking on 


October 15 last with a $250,000 capital, sur- 
plus and profits, and membership in the 
Federal Reserve System, for its first state- 
ment on December 31, 1923, showed in excess 
of $1,000,000 in assets. This was perhaps a 
record showing, capital considered, for the 
sixty-tliree business days covered. 

The bank is favorably located in the heart 
of the business district, being one-half block 
west of Kansas City’s new $6,000,000, 
twenty story Federal Reserve Building. 

The ‘ifteen directors of the bank are all 
well wn local citizens actively identified 


with k nsas City’s affairs. 














1863 1923 


Upon the foundation of sixty 
years experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs 
of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$368,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SosLanpD 


ORE loans! To assist in solving the 

financial problems of that portion of 
the Western States known as the Northwest, 
a financial relief corporation is now in 
operation. With a capital of $10,000,000 
subscribed by bankers of New York, Chicago 
and other cities after the intercession of 
President Coolidge, the new corporation 
miay lend, it is stated, as much as $100,000,- 
000 through the co-operation of the War 
Finance Corporation. Shall the Northwest 
manifest elation over this help? And shall 
other portions of the Western States ask 
for similar assistance? Is this the measure 
that will start the Western States, or that 
portion of them receiving the loans made 
available, on the road to recovery? 

The last thing that can be said of the 
Western States is that they are ungrateful. 
This is a territory of gratefulness. It is 
grateful for friendship, and appreciates this 
far more than the portions of the country 
which are more thickly settled and which, 
as a consequence, often look upon human 
life as rather cheap. Therefore the West- 
ern States are not going to be slow to 
express their appreciation of what bankers 
have done for them, or offered them, under 
the leadership of President Cvolidge, but 
there is no cause for elation over this 
measure of relief, nor can it be said that it 
will clear the road for recovery. The eco- 
nomic recovery of the Northwest and of the 
remainder of the group of Western States 
does not depend upon the piling up of more 
loans against them, nor upon offers of more 
loans. 

As a temporary measure of assistance, as 
a factor in increasing confidence or in stem- 
ming the decline in confidence, the North- 
western relief corporation will accomplish 
at least a little good, but a corporation with 
ten times its capital and ten times the lend- 
ing powers it claims would not start the 
Northwest on the road to recovery. The 
states in the district which are to be 
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assisted, and others of the Western group, 
should have some help where absolutely 
necessary to avoid abandonment of spring 
planting activities. There are doubtless in- 
stances where moderate assistance will help 
in tiding over banks and communities 
which cannot count on any income of im- 
portance until another harvest becomes 
available. However, the solution, after all, 
lies in readjustments ‘in prices, and in the 
inflow and outflow of funds along lines that 
will leave a balance for retiring obligations 

To talk of price disparities is becoming 
tiresome perhaps, but the correction of such 
disparities will in the end accomplish far 
more for the Northwest than any other 
measure of relief. What the Northwest 
produces and what sister states such as 
Kansas, Nebraska and others produce are 
bringing prices below the quotations on what 
these states buy. The capital investment of 
the agricultural industry has been increased. 
Thus, interest obligations and expenses are 
higher. Prices, notably of wheat, which is 
probably the most sensitive commodity to 
world influences, are not satisfactory on 
farm markets, or are at least not in line 
with the higher interest obligations and the 
higher expenses as compared with pre-war 
days. To borrow to correct such disparities, 
that is, to make up the difference between 
outlays as compared with the income 
through the use of credit in the hope of 
enjoying a larger income in the future, is 
not a safe practice. It has been followed 
in the last few years in a majority of cases 
with a result anything but favorable to tne 
economic status of the Western States. 

On the surface, the loan plan for the 
Northwest makes a better showing, or holds 
out more hope, than when it is carefully 
diagnosed. Had President Coolidge and 
the bankers who have so liberally co- 
operated on the relief plan devoted fheir 
energies toward hastening a readjustment 
between prices rather than toward starting 
the new financial corporation, they would 
have rendered a more practicable service. 
Today there is held out hope of temporary 
relief to farmers who can furnish collateral 
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of some sort now that the relief corpora- 
tion is in operation. Had steps. been taken 
to effect readjustments, however, the farm- 
ers who are in need of relief and those who 
are in better financial condition would be 
able to look forward to more satisfactory 
returns from their crops. However, it must 
be admitted that the process of readjusting 
prices is not easily accomplished, nor is it 
something which can be done overnight. It 
is well, though, to bear in mind that the 
elimination of disparities is the main key to 
agricultural recovery. 

Why are states other than those of the 
Northwest not asking for the same relief 
made available for the Dakotas and sister 
states? One reason is that there is a wide- 
spread appreciation of the fact that little 
if any help can be obtained from more 
loans. The older agricultural states of the 
Western group possess more resources than 
the newer localities in the Northwest which 
are most seriously affected. Also, there is 
a wider source of income for many other 
states of the West. Oil, now at a higher 
level, has helped Kansas and Oklahoma, for 
example. Nebraska has more feed, Colorado 
and New Mexico have benefitted from the 
profitableness of the sheep and lamb in- 
dustry during the last few years. All of the 
Western states have been affected more or 
less by losses on wheat and other crops, 
but their conditions vary. 

The action of markets in the last month, 
or thus far this year, only emphasizes to 
the Western States that their highest hope 
lies in price readjustments. A further ad- 
vance in the tariff, which the White House 
advertised on wheat, did not help the wheat 
market materially. There has been a bal- 
ance between demand and supply on the 
cattle market which does not serve as an 
encouragement to turn to beef production. 
Hog prices have made a fair showing, but 
corn has been relatively too high. Lambs 
alone have proved stimulating in the live 
stock husiness. Feedstuffs, which many 
wheat growers are urged to raise rather 
than wheat, have been easier. Even cotton- 
seed products, which reflect the short cotton 
crop of 1923 as far as supplies are con- 
cerned, have been on the downgrade. 

Considering foreign prices, notably the 
lower quotations in Canada and Argentina, 
wheat has held well on United States 
markets. Growers of this country, however, 
claim they are not getting enough. They 
point t» the higher labor, the higher capital 
and the higher freight costs. With the aid 


of a high tariff, prices on the whole are 
kept considerably above an_ international 
parity. While thus maintaining prices in 
America, which are still unsatisfactory to 
American farmers, Argentina and Canada 
are actively taking advantage of opportuni- 
ties to sell wheat to European and other 
importers at relatively lower figures. 

If the Northwest makes a great reduc- 
tion in its spring wheat acreage, with some 
abandonment of winter wheat land already 
seeded, the United States may see a healthier 
domestic market for wheat later in 1924. 
However, good yields on the area which will 
be left standing in the winter states, ac- 
cording to present indications, and good 
yields on a reduced spring wheat area, may 
offset the effect of a shrinkage in the total 
number of acres producing the bread grain. 
Farmers will then again be back to the prob- 
lem of selling their surplus for export in 
competition with countries more willing to 
market at low prices. “Well,” some are 
saying, “let the wheat area be cut down 
more sharply.” But what would happen? 
To what crop or crops shall wheat growers 
turn? Is there any strong call for other 
crops? The fact is that there is a pretty 
fair balance between demand and supply 
on nearly all farm products markets, except- 
ing cotton, and that to expand the area to 
an important degree on any one crop would 
create a problem on that crop quite similar 
to that with which wheat growers are now 
dealing. Analyses of this character em- 
phasize to the Western States that a level 
of costs on implements, freight, clothing 
and other goods and services on a par with 
their own prices is the key to their economic 
recovery. 

With spring at hand, labor questions are 
frequently raised. Will farmers have 
enough hands to plow and seed for spring 
crops? A few years ago this question was 
the subject of some concern. It is not a 
matter of concern today, however. Prob- 
ably there is more unemployment in the 
cities of the Western States today than at 
any other time in the last four years. Some 
of this slack will be taken up by farmers, 
but there will be opposition to their offers 
of wages. Also, farmers are strongly in- 
clined to do their own work with as few 
employees as possible, even at sharp reduc- 
tions in wages. That there is more unem- 
ployment in cities is due to the agricultural 
situation. Distributors of grain and grain 
products have made sharp reductions in 
their staffs. Wholesale mercantile houses, 
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“Hand them a letter | 
| tothis Bank” | 


Your patrons and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 


tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 
the Security Bank if 
they bear a letter of 
introduction from you 


Resources Exceed 


$200,000,000 


Over 270,000 


Accounts 


NEGURITY tTRvusr 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


SAVLNGS COMMERCIAL TRUNT 


Capital and Surplus $10,525,000 


Thirty-three Banking Offices in 
Los Angeles 





which find rural merchants buying only to 
meet immediate needs and carrying very low 
stocks, have fewer employees. Implement 
houses need fewer because farmers are 
economizing. The merger of the Armour 
and the Morris packing interests has re- 
duced employment in the large meat pack- 
ing centers. The labor situation is a sign 
of some progress in bringing about read- 
justments which will eventually place 
farmers on a par with those with whom they 
deal in selling and buying. What progress 
will be made next month and in succeeding 
months depends upon domestic and foreign 
crop developments, as well as on intelligent 
recognition of the inevitable on markets. 
With the passing of each month, the 
Western States are brought nearer the har- 
vest days. They are using a minimum of 
funds. At Kansas City, for example, there 
has been a reduction in loans even with 
lighter marketings of crops than a year 
ago. In rural districts the frugality of 
farmers is still growing. The withdrawal of 
offers of Federal savings stamps will be of 
a little help in maintaining bank deposits. 
A larger percentage of automobile sales 
than a year ago are being made on credit, 
but conservatism in spending is the rule. 
Soil conditions are excellent. Live stock on 
ranges is in fair condition. So, banks can 
count on good crop prospects. New money 
from crops and from other products, and 
not from loans, will bring the Western 
States to the economic position they covet. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Kansas—at Kansas City, May 20-21. 
Oklahoma—at Sulphur, May 27-28. 

South Dakota—at Huron, June 17-18. 
North Dakota—at Fargo, June 26-27. 


NORTH SIDE STATE BANK, ROCK 
SPRINGS, WYOMING 


The statement of condition of the North 
Side State Bank of Rock Springs, Wyoming, 


value 
with | 


shows total resources of $1,853,372, capital by a 
of $75,000, surplus $75,000 and undivided of th 
profits of $14,780. Total deposits amount to lectiv: 
$1,659,062. mt 
The bank has shown steady progress since declin 
es ——— | its organization in 1912. farme 


Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 

South Pasadena - Highland Park - Eagle Rock 

San Pedro - Huntington Beach - Burbank 

Lankershim - Santa Monica - Montebello 
Wilmington 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Roserr J. Sevirz 


ITH full reports of the year 1923 in 

practically all lines of economic ac- 
tivity available at this writing, it is found 
that with few exceptions the year was one 
of sound and substantial progress. The 
activity in the winter months has more than 
kept pace with the preceding summer and 
autumn months, the principal industries 
showing a less than normal decline over the 
holidays and the opening months of 1924, 
and trade, while reflecting some caution, 
continues at the high levels of the closing 
months of 1923. 

Agriculturists and live stock growers of 
the entire region have been seriously con- 
cerned over the rainfall of the winter, which 
has been considerably under normal. In 
California only one third of the usual rain- 
fall had fallen up to the fore part of Feb- 
ruary, and unless there is an abnormal 
amount of moisture in the spring months, 
the results will not fall short of a calamity. 
Irrigated sections are naturally in the best 
shape, but the ranges generally are in a 
very poor condition, and many live stock 
growers as early as January had diminished 
their herds quite considerably by shipments 
to a not altogether favorable market be- 
cause of the lack of water and pasturage. 

The Federal Reserve Agent at San Fran- 
cisco has made public figures for 1923 com- 
piled by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These show that agriculture in 
the Twelfth District, comprising Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington, showed gains of 20 and 23 
per cent. respectively in the total dollar 
value of grain and field crops as compared 
with 1922. These gains are offset somewhat 
by a 10 per cent. decline in the dollar value 
of the fruit crops, but farm products col- 
lectively have advanced in price 1.4 per 
cent. while prices of other commodities have 
declined 3.2 per cent., thus improving the 
farmers’ position without considering the 
dollar \alues mentioned above. 


The principal industries, without excep- 
tion, show marked increase in production 
and distribution for 1923. The lumber in- 
dustry of Oregon and Washington shows 
a gain of 25 per cent. over 1922. The 
average daily production of petroleum de- 
clined somewhat rapidly in the last two or 
three months of 1923, and for the first time 
since 1921, in December 1923 the produc- 
tion of petroleum in California was less 
than the consumption, and stored stocks 
declined by a fraction of 1 per cent., but 
this condition has been a welcome one to the 
industry generally, which is now settling to 
a semblance of stability after a period of 
two years or more marked by a production 
month after month that was way ahead of 
current consumption and shipments. 

Conditions in the mining industry are 
promising. The Director of the United 
States Mint has estimated the production of 
gold and silver in the states comprising the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District to be 11.6 
per cent. greater in 1923 than in the pre- 
ceding year. The copper production is like- 
wise ahead by an even larger percentage, 
and the silver production had recovered by 
the opening of the year 1924 to the levels 
of a year ago, after a decided slump in 
production through the summer and fall. 
Flour mills have been kept busier through 
the winter months, their activity being esti- 
mated at about 30 per cent. greater than 
a year ago. Canned fruit packs for 1928 are 
just a fraction over the average of the last 
four years, a decline of 20 per cent. from 
the record levels of 1922 coming about be- 
cause of a difficult marketing situation at 
the opening of 1923, a situation which has 
steadily improved when a smaller pack was 
seen to be in prospect. 

The activity in building which has char- 
acterized this region throughout 1923 con- 
tinues unabated. Reports now available 
show that the vear past records an increase 
of over 35 per cent. both in the number 
and value of building permits in the prin- 
cipal building centers of this section. This 
gives promise of continued activity in this 
line for some months to come. All of which 
means generally plenty of employment for 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAII.LTD. | 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,710,597.94 
25,871,927.55 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice Pres E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Vice-Pres. (4. G. Fuller, Vice- res 
Frank Crawford, Vice-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 
Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











all classes of labor in the metropolitan cen- 
ters throughout the winter, the building 
absorbing the surplus of men that will drift 
to the cities with the end of harvesting and 
the slackening of lumbering activities until 
the spring season. It is noticeanle that no 
labor troubles have been felt on this coast 
this winter. The usual seasonal variations 
of employment have been noticeable, but 
conditions have quickly adjusted themselves 
in most cases, and neither an overabundance 
nor a scarcity of man power has been seri- 
ously felt at any point. 

Those who have interests in the Utah 
mining industry will be pleased to note that 
the total production of all the mines in that 
state for 1923 was 65 per cent. greater than 
in 1922, the total value of the metal prod- 
ucts for the year past having been $65,- 
000,000. The largest increase in value was 
probably in copper, most likely due to the 
fact that the Utah Copper Company’s hold- 
ings were operated at full capacity prac- 
tically the entire year. The total of divi- 
dends paid by the metal mining industries 
of Utah in 1923 is $9,993,373, as against 
$5,130,626 paid in 1922. 

The whole mining industry in Utah gen- 
erally is looking up. It is understood that 
some of the hig producers of the Park City 
District are working on a plan for the con- 
struction of a mill for the treatment of 
zinc-lead ore, which, if it materializes, will 
mean an expenditure of as much as $1,500,- 
000 for plant and equipment. It is also 
stated that high grade arsenic ores are being 
developed in the Gold Hill region, and a 
mill for the treatment of this ore is a pos- 
sibility. 

In Iron County, Utah, the Columbia Steel 


Corporation has already begun operation 
of some of its holdings, and as soon as its 
blast furnaces, now under construction, are 
ready, probably about April 1, the total of 
this iron production will go to swell the 
total of the state’s rapidly increasing metal 
output. 

Improved conditions in the beet sugar in- 
dustry of the Pacific region are reflected in 
the resumption of payment of dividends on 
the common stocks of some of the companies 
operating in this territory. While the yield of 
beets and production of sugar for this sea- 
son will break no records, it has been most 
satisfactory to all concerned. Prices to 
growers have been good, and the market has 
been uniformly stronger than a year ago. 
The total output of sugar in Utah and 
Idaho, the two main producing states, will 
in round numbers be 4,000,000 bags for 
this year’s run, a figure about equal to that 
of last year. The better prices in the market 
are responsible for the improvement noted. 

Banking generally is prospering through- 
out this section. This may be readily seen 
when it is noted that the deposits in member 
banks in reserve cities of the Twelfth Fed- 
eral Reserve District totaled $1,344,183,000 
on January 9, 1924. This is the highest 
figure ever recorded. Credit, which has 
been adequate at all times in all sections 
for worthy projects, was even more 
abundant with the turn of the New Year, 
and interest rates have declined slightly. 
It is interesting to note that figures com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Agent at San 
Francisco show a decline of 7.2 per cent. in 
1923 of business failures as compared with 
1922, the liabilities involved being less by 
19.5 per cent. All this points to a fairly 
healthy state of finance in this region. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


California—at Yosemite Valley, June 4-7. 
Utah—at Ogden, June 13-14. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
ELECTIONS 


Announcement has been made by the 
Northwestern National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, of the election of Walter H. Brown 
and A. C. Longshore as assistant vice- 
presidents, and of Frank O. Bates as cashier. 
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Dominion of Canada 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tysox 


preci of financial and industrial con- 
cerns find little change in the business 
situation with the progress of the new year. 
Statements at annual meetings of the banks, 
trust companies, mortgage companies and 
manufacturing concerns indicate confidence, 
but optimism is tempered. The concensus 
of opinion seems to be that while the bottom 
of the depression has been reached and 
passed the upward movement will be gradual 
and will require hard work, close application 
to business and economy—both public and 
personal. The situation is fairly summed up 
in the February letter of the Royal Bank 
of Canada: 

At a time like the present, when business con- 
ditions are uneven, it is difficult to make any 
statement which will apply to the Dominion as 
a whole. The year 1923 we look on as having 
been a moderately good one, with certain 
striking exceptions, some favorable, others the 
reverse. We believe that 1924 is commencing 
with fundamental conditions sounder than they 
were at the beginning of 1923, and with sections 
of our weakest territory—the Middle West—in a 
vastly improved position. Finally, we see no 
reason why the improvement should not con- 
tinue in moderate degree throughout the full 
twelve months of the present year. 

Agriculture, Canada’s great basic in- 
dustry, is still suffering in the post-war ad- 
justment. Further improvement in market 
prices, or reduction of production costs, will 
be necessary to give the farmer satisfactory 
returns for his efforts and his capital in- 
vestment—his own and borrowed. The banks 
and the mortgage companies have been 
handling the farm credit situation in West- 
ern Canada with great care and considera- 
tion, and it is felt that their efforts, without 
government assistance, have been reasonably 
successful when comparison is made with 
conditions in the wheat belt in the United 
States. It is realized, of course, that as has 
been brought out by the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture in his report on 
the wheat situation, the Canadian farmer 
has advantages in lower farm values, high 
Yields and favorable freight rates, in com- 
peting with the American grain producer. 
Even so, the advisability of getting away 


from the one-crop gamble is being recog- 
nized and, although this can only be done 
gradually, it is a goal toward which West- 
ern farmers are shaping their course. In 
this connection is being emphasized the 
importance of a home market which would 
accompany the introduction of new capital 
in the development of industries based on 
the country’s minerals, pulpwood and other 
natural resources. 

The price situation in relation to agricul- 
ture shows some improvement. The Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce reports increases 
in varying degrees for wheat, barley, corn, 
peas, hogs, butter, potatoes and wool, with 
some reduction in oats, bacon and cheese. 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, the recognized head of 
the farming organizations in Western Can- 
ada, expresses the opinion that the West has 
turned the corner and that better times are 
ahead. Mixed farming, he says, is notice- 
ably on the increase. Increased immigration 
would be an important factor in aiding this 
improvement, and in this direction the out- 
look is now much brighter. 

Car loadings are showing little change in 
the volume of freight being moved com- 
pared with a year ago; grain and livestock 
have fallen off while coal, pulpwood, pulp 
and paper show an increase. The lumber 
industry is suffering from high taxes and 
transportation costs, according to Angus 
Maclean, president of the Lumber Associa- 
tion, who declares that reductions are neces- 
sary if North American lumber is to regain 
its place in the export market; few lumber 
companies show normal profits for 1923 
due to the lack of export trade with Europe, 
but volume of domestic business improved. 
The farm implement industry in Canada will 
benefit as the result of the French Govern- 
ment introducing a bill providing for the 
temporary reduction of duty on farm equip- 
ment, according to Thomas Bradshaw, gen- 
eral manager of the Massey Harris Com- 
pany. 

The agitation for lower taxes in Canada, 
which has accompanied the announcement 
of the Mellon proposals at Washington, has 
attained national proportions and is sup- 
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ported by all classes in the community, in- 
cluding the farmers and organized labor. 
A student of conditions at Ottawa says that 
not in twenty-five years has the Civil Service 
been so alarmed at demands for retrench- 
ment and reorganization. ‘There is a grow- 
ing appreciation too, that as taxes are in 
the long run borne by the consumer, levies 
which burden and interfere with trade and 
industry are a distinct handicap to business. 
The pressure on Ottawa to do something to 
cut expenditures and lighten taxes will be 
greatly increased if Washington takes action 
along the lines of the Mellon proposals. Sir 
Herbert Holt, president of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, and Sir Edmund Walker, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
have added their arguments to those of 
other business and financial leaders that 
business must be relieved from the excessive 
burden of taxation if the expansion of in- 
dustry is to be encouraged and prosperity 
restored. 

In answer to the public demand for re- 
duced public expenditures, the government 
has appointed a new auditor-general in 
George Gonthier, and it is understood that 
he will have similar powers to those which 
were given to General Dawes, as director- 
general of the budget in the United States. 
The budget system has long been in vogue 
in Canada, but it has not been getting re- 
sults. The new auditor-general will pass on 
the estimates when they come up from the 
heads of departments before they go before 
the cabinet. This, it is expected, will cut 
the direct political connection that has 
existed between the heads of departments 
and the cabinet. 

Agitations for the organization of provin- 
cial banks in Western Canada, which have 
gathered headway since the failure of the 
Home Bank, culminated in the «liscussion of 
resolutions favoring action at the conven- 
tions of the United Farmers of Alberta and 
the Saskatchewan Agricultural Society. At 
the Alberta convention there was a very 
strenuous fight put up by the advocates of 
government banks, but President Wood and 
his supporters stood firm and refused to 
endorse the idea. On the other hand the 
Saskatchewan farmers roundly applauded 
Professor Arthur Moxon, dean of the Law 
School of the University of Saskatchewan, 
who explained in a lucid and convincing 
address how no provincial bank could be 
established except by Dominion legislation, 
which could not be enacted without first 
amending the British North America Act. 
Even if such banks were to be established, 


he asked, how could they possibly solve the 
question of long-term credit in which the 
farmers were most vitally interested? 

At the last session of the Dominion par- 
liament a commission of inquiry was ap- 
pointed to investigate conditions in what 
has been admitted by some bankers to be 
“the barren field of credit” in Western Can- 
ada. It is anticipated that a recommenda- 
tion will probably be made to the govern- 
ment for the formation of a new financial 
corporation in which the stock will be taken 
up by the government and by the banks and 
loaning institutions. Using the existing 
machinery, loans will be considered to those 
in need and with reasonably satisfactory 
security; the losses, if any, will be borne 
jointly by the government and the estab- 
lished financial institutions. All that would 
be required in addition to the present organ- 
ization would be provincial boards to pass 
on loans which would be applied for through 
the banks and mortgage companies. It is 
felt that this system would overcome large 
losses which would be inevitable under a 
scheme of government credit. The idea 
would find favor with the government, it is 
believed, because, under the present demand 
for retrenchment, any proposal for free- 
handed loans would be strenuously opposed, 
particularly in the provinces where such 
credits are not necessary. 
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CONVENTION DATE 


New York Bankers Association—at Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, June 23-25. 


UNION BANK OF CANADA HAS 
GOOD YEAR 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Union Bank of Canada was held in Winni- 
peg on January 15. The bank’s annual state- 
ment for the year ending November 30, 
1923, was presented and approved by the 
large number of shareholders present. 

Despite the fact that the year 1923 was 
one of the most difficult in the history of 
Canadian banking, the bank showed net 
profits for the year amounting to $1,033,- 
432.15. This represented earnings of 103 
per cent. on the bank’s combined capital, 
rest and undivided profits. The bank now 
has assets of over $128,000,000. 

W. R. Allan, president of the bank, in 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 
TORONTO 


Capital Paid Up - - - - - $4,000,000.00 
Reserve - - - - - - - - 2,750,000.00 
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addressing the meeting, said that, taking F. EK. Kenaston followed Mr. Hamilton 


the country as a whole, business in Canada 
has improved during the past year. Prices; 
he said, had become more stable and unem- 
ployment had lessened considerably. 

J. W. Hamilton, the general manager of 
the bank, followed Mr. Allan and pointed 
out that the past year had been one of great 
difficulty for the Canadian banks. “He said 


that there was no sovereign remedy in legis- 
lation for many of the problems which con- 
fronted the Dominion, nor could any banking 
system be expected to save a community 
harmless in face of a world-wide shrinkage 


in value. Despite this, however, the effects 
of the shrinkage had been less severe in 
Canada than almost anywhere else and he 
could see many healthy signs on the thresh- 
hoid of the coming year. 


with a review of business and agricultural 
conditions in the United States. 

The following directors were elected for 
the year ending November 30, 1924: W. R. 
Allan, G. H. Balfour, G. M. Black, Hume 
Blake, K. C.; M. Bull, B. B. Cronyn, E. L. 
Drewry, John Galt, S. Haas, A. Hitchcock, 
J. S. Hough, K. C.; F. E. Kenaston, W. H. 
Malkin, R. O. McCulloch, Sir William Price, 
R. T. Riley, H. A. Robson, K. C.; William 
Shaw, George H. Thomson and J. B. 
Waddell. 

At a subsequent meeting of the newly 
elected board of directors the following 
officers were elected: Sir William Price, 
honorary president; W. R. Allan, president; 
G. H. Thomson, Stephen Haas and M. Bull, 
vice-presidents. 


We 





The Seaboard National Bank, New York 


HE striking yet dignified exterior of The 
Seaboard National Bank of New York is an 
effective advertisement of that bank which runs 
365 days in the year without“additional expense. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE. NEW YORK 
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The Bank of America to be Housed in 
Monumental Building 


First building occupied by The Bank of America at 
Wall and William streets, New York 


ORE than a century of Amer- 
ican banking is symbolized in 


the new twenty-three story 
skyscraper about to be erected at Wall 
and William streets, New York, by The 
Bank of America, which has been doing 
business at that corner since 1812 and 
is a direct successor to the First Bank 
of the United States, founded largely 
through the efforts of Alexander Hamil- 
ton in 1791. 

The new building, a contract for 
which has just been let according 
to an announcement by Edward C. 
Delafield, president, will be a unique 
addition to the canyons and skylines of 
the financial district. Its architecture 
will be of the colonial style which pre- 
vailed on Wall street in the days when 
the bank was founded, and which is the 
only purely American type of archi- 
tecture. The successive consolidations 
by which The Bank of America has ac- 
quired the Franklin Trust Company, the 
Atlantic National Bank and the Battery 
Park \ ational Bank, will be represented 
by a decoration on the Wall street front 


of the structure, embodying the seals 
of all four institutions—the spread 
eagle, the head of Franklin, the ship 
and the fort. 

According to Trowbridge and Living- 
ston, the architects, who designed also 
the J. P. Morgan & Co. Building, 
the Stock Exchange Office Building, 
and the Bankers Trust Building in 
New York, the Mellon Bank Building 
in Pittsburgh, and many other famous 
financial structures, the unusual type of 
architecture to be used is not only ap- 
propriate to the historical character of 
the bank, but lends itself especially well 
to the exigencies of the zoning law in 
down-town New York. The law re- 
quires a series of set-backs, to begin in 
this case at the fifteenth floor and to be 
repeated five times above that level. 
The fronts of these set-backs, as well as 
the first two floors of the building, are 
to be decorated with the arches, pilas- 
ters and fanlights which are the dis- 
tinctive features of colonial architec- 
ture. The material of the building will 
be brick of a deep red color, similar to 
the English brick which was used in the 
first brick houses in America, with a 
light limestone for the first two stories, 
and decorations of terra cotta above. 

The main banking room will be fin- 
ished in gray marble, with fluted doric 
columns of that material supporting a 
panelled ceiling. The grills of the 
banking screen will be of copper-colored 
bronze. 

The Bank of America will occupy 
four floors in addition to the main bank- 
ing floor, and several floors above the 
fourth will be let on short leases to 
allow for expansion. A kitchen and 
dining rooms will be installed on the 
sixth floor. 

The safe deposit and transfer depart- 
ments will be in the first basement, 
locker rooms in the second, and three 
basements below that, extending to a 
depth of sixty feet, will be occupied by 
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Building erected by The Bank of America at Wall and William streets in 1835 


the mechanical equipment for the build- 
ing, including a ventilating system to 
supply it with washed and filtered air. 

The bank will have five elevators for 
its exclusive use, including a special 
elevator on the Pine street side for serv- 
ice to the safe deposit vaults. The rest 
of the building will be served by five 
local and six express elevators. Officials 
of the bank will have their offices on 
the Wall and William street sides. 

The Bank of America will occupy its 
new home without interruption of busi- 
ness or removal from its historic loca- 
tion. It will remain in the present bank 
building while the two rear buildings 


adjacent are being demolished and the 
new structure raised to the eighth floor 
on that part of its site, and capped by 
a temporary roof. The bank will then 
move into the completed part, the pres- 
ent bank building will be demolished, 
and the entire new structure carried to 
completion while its lower floors are in 
use. When finished it will occupy not 
only the corner of Wall and William 
streets, as does the present bank build- 
ing, but it will have a full block front- 
age of 200 feet on William street, 70 
feet on Wall street and 80 feet on Pine 
street. 


The work of demolition will begin 
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Present home of The Bank of America at Wall and William streets, which is to be 
demolished to make room for the new twenty-three story skyscraper 


shortly, and part of the new structure 
is scheduled to be ready for occupancy 
by January 1, 1925. 

This will be the fourth building which 
The Bank of America has occupied on 
the same site, and the history of these 
structures dates back well over a cen- 
tury. The first was a house belonging 
to Francis Bayard Winthrop, and was 





occupied by the First Bank of the 
United States when its charter expired 
in 1812, and the Bank of America was 
organized by its principal stockholders. 
That was in the days when Wall street 
was a residential thoroughfare, just be- 
ginning to be invaded by business. 

The bank paid a rental of $2000 a 
year for this corner in 1812; it pur- 
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Twenty-three story colonial building which The Bank of America will erect 
at Wall and William streets 


chased the property for $70,000 in 
1831. It erected its second home, a 
structure of Corinthian design, in 1835, 
and the building narrowly escaped de- 
structionn in the great fire of that year. 
It was lighted by candles, and all the 
clerical work of that time was done with 
quill pens. The present home of the 


bank, which is about to be demolished, 
was erected in 1888. 

Many historical figures and events 
have been associated with The Bank of 
America, and on its books are accounts 
which have been there more than 
three-quarters of a century. There was 
a famous political battle over the grant- 
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ing of its charter in 1812, during which 
the legislature was prorogued by the 
governor for sixty days, it being the 
first time the governor of a state had 
made use of the power. In President 
Jackson’s administration the bank was 
made a deporitory of public funds and 
remained so until the completion of the 
sub-treasury building at Wall and 
Nassau streets. During the Civil War 
James Punnett, then president of the 
bank, was a member of the committee 


formed by New York banks to facilitate 
financial aid to the Government. 

The latest statement of The Bank of 
America shows capital stock of $6,500,- 
000, surplus and undivided profits of 
$5,242,737, and clearing house net de- 
posits in excess of $83,000,000. 

The contract for the new Bank of 
America building has been awarded to 
C. T. Wills, Inc. The foundation work 
will be done by The Foundation Com- 
pany and the steel work by Post and 
McCord. 


ay 


Trust Companies Hold Conference 


MPHASIS on the human service 
side of trust company business and 
the effectiveness of advertising and the 
radio in increasing public understanding 
and confidence in respect to this class 
of banking, dominated the meetings of 
the trust companies of the United States 
at their annual conference. The con- 
ference was held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, on February 14, under 
the auspices of the Trust Company Di- 
vision, American Bankers Association. 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
and chairman of the committee on pub- 
licity of the Trust Company Division, 
told of the committee’s national adver- 
tising campaign to popularize the trust 
company idea. The subject was further 
discussed by F. W. Ellsworth, vice- 
president Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La. He 
stressed the thought that fiduciary work 
was a form of real public service. 

In this connection the development 
by means of radio lectures of the prac- 
tice of leaving life insurance in trust to 
be applied for the benefit of dependents 
was taken up. It was pointed out that 
this means gave opportunity to bring 
the thought home to the family circle 
that an estate could be created by the 
head of the family and devoted to com- 
pleting his children’s education or pro- 





viding a competence for his family. 
Co-operation rather than competition 
with the insurance companies and the 
legal profession was urged. Thomas 
P. Hennings, vice-president Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, and chair- 
man of the committee on insurance 
trusts, said such activities by trust com- 
panies should be made supplemental in 
nature to the work of the insurance 
companies. 

Topics of discussion were policies to 
be pursued in the acceptance of new 
business; fundamentals of correct trust 
charges; investing trust funds; auditing 
practice in connection with trusts; co- 
operation between trust companies; in- 
surance trusts, and business extension. 

The conference committee consisted 
of Frank W. Blair, president Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., chair- 
man; Thomas P. Hennings, vice- 
president Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; William S. Miller, vice- 
president The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, New York; William 
P. Gest, president Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany Philadelphia, Pa.; L. H. Rose- 
berry, vice-president Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Leroy A. Mershon, secretary, who was 
in charge of arrangements. 
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The Liberty National Bank in New York 


Cashier 


HEN over a year ago the an- 
W nouncement was made_ that 

W. C. Durant was planning 
the organization of a new national 
bank, considerable interest was aroused 
throughout the financial world. This 
was due not only to the prominence of 
Mr. Durant as a manufacturer and 
financier but also on account of certain 
novel features which were to be em- 
bodied in the plan of organization. 

The first of these features was the 
provision that no shareholder should 
hold more than one share, thus securing 
a wide distribution of the ownership of 
the bank. This provision was designed 
to secure greater stabilization and to 
a prevent the control of the bank from 
being concentrated in the hands of any 
one group. 

The second feature of unusual inter- 
est was the announced intention of hav- 
ing a relatively large capitalization in 
proportion to the bank’s deposits. It is 
Mr. Durant’s belief that too much of 
the working capital of a commercial 
bank is furnished by depositors and not 


Vice-president 
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Present 








enough by stockholders. The reasons for 
Mr. Durant’s views in this matter will 
be considered later. 

With these general policies in view, 
the bank was organized as the Liberty 
National Bank in New York, and 
opened for business on October 10, 
1923, with a capital of $500,000 and a 
surplus of $250,000. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


While 20,000 people have subscribed, 
it is expected that when further capital 
increases are sought and accepted, this 
bank will eventually have the largest 
number of stockholders of any bank in 
the world. Only directors, who are re- 
quired by law to hold ten shares, will 
be permitted to own more than one 
share. 

It is expected that this wide distribu- 
tion of ownership will not only incul- 
cate habits of thrift in the lives of a 
great many people, but will also auto- 
matically tend to promote new business 
for the bank through the personal in- 
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The entrance vestibule is Italian Renaissance, 
the pilasters having a black marble back- 
ground trimmed with cast bronze 
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The board room is an adaptation of the Georgian period, panelled from floor 
to ceiling with American walnut. The fireplace is black and gold marble 


The officers’ platform is on the east side of the banking room, separated 
from the general public by a Botticino marble railing with a bronze gate 
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The color scheme of this 
banking room is somewhat 
different from that usually 
employed as it was the 
purpose to apply colors 
that would reflect the 
natural daylight and not 
absorb it. The ceiling is 
vaulted, decorated with 
light tones, and some of 
the ornamental parts are 
treated with antique gold. 
The illuminating system, 
which is, of course, electric, 
is well arranged so that 
the cages and the banking 
room are always bright, 
even on the darkest day. 
On each side of the en- 
trance there is an attractive 
reception room with com- 
fortable chairs for custom- 
ers who may wish to wait 


The first impression, on entering, is one of spaciousness, 
with plenty of sunshine and air 
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The vault has a steel lining 

about which have been erected 

reinforced concrete walls. It 

is of the most modern type of 

construction, having observa- 

tion spaces on all sides. The . 
door is square and has all the Yor! 
latest improvements, includ- high 
ing a direct alarm system to Dur 
the Holmes Protection Co., 
which the watchman calls 
hourly. Any tampering with for | 
the door itself would set off tecti 
the alarm in their office. This 
vault was designed and built . 
by The Mosler Safe Co. subj 
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partments, namely I ati HH borr 
safe deposit and se- py 
curity compartments. Pedal : 
In the security com- 
partment there has j ; 7 | than 
been installed an 7 , 
elaborate system of 
safety lockers for the 
accommodation of 
the bank’s securities. 
An initial installation .. i | , ‘ 
of almost 1000 safe , ; ' ‘ 7 
deposit boxes has eRe ; Yor! 
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will be 


terest in its welfare which 
shared by so many people. 
LARGE 


ADVANTAGES OF CAPITALIZATION 


The Liberty National Bank in New 
York plans to maintain an unusually 
high ratio of capital to deposits. Mr. 
Durant believes that a large capitaliza- 
tion in proportion to deposits will make 
for greater stability and act as a pro- 
tection for commercial borrowers. Bank 
capital, being a fixed investment, is not 
subject to sudden withdrawals as are 
deposits, so by loaning its own capital, 
in conjunction with the funds of its 
depositors, both bank and borrowers are 
of the embarrassment which 
accompanies a sudden shrinkage of 


relieved 


deposits. 

lor example, the greater portion of 
the capital of most banks is placed in 
fixed and permanent investments, so 
that the funds which are loaned to com- 
mercial borrowers are really furnished 
by depositors. For this reason if in 
times of financal stringency deposits are 
extensively and quickly withdrawn, the 
bank will find itself in a position where 
it must call in a certain proportion of 
its loans in order to maintain its re- 
serves. Now if, on the other hand, the 
bank has a comparatively large capital 
invested in liquid assets, it will be pos- 
sible to maintain reserves and still pro- 
vide for the legitimate needs of its 
borrowers. 

The fact that most banks operate 
largely on depositors’ money rather 
than stockholders’ capital, enables them 
to make a comparatively high rate of 
profit on their investment. 


THE BANK’S FIRST STATEMENT 


The Liberty National Bank in New 
York published its first statement of 
condition as of December 31, 1923. On 
this date deposits amounted to more 
than ¥5,250.000, which is said to be a 
achievement for a bank 
which had only been operating for a 
little over two months. On this same 
date the statement shows cash in vault 


record new 


and due from Federal Reserve Bank of 
over $1,000,000. The demand loans 
were $2,126,950. ‘The present capital 
of the bank is $500,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits on December 31, 
1923, were $156,259.56. 

The original stock of the bank was 
nearly five times oversubscribed and ac- 
cording to present plans the capital will 
be ultimately increased to $80,000,000, 
with a surplus of $15,000,000. 

Mr. Durant holds the office of chair- 
man of the board. ‘The president is 
Carroll Downes, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Philadelphia National 
Bank, and is financially and otherwise 
interested in large enterprises. Charles 
S. Andrews, Jr., is vice-president. Mr. 
Andrews has had many years of bank- 
ing experience, both as a manager of the 
former Produce Exchange Bank and 
vice-president of the United States 
Mortgage and ‘Trust Company of New 
York. Robert W. Daniel, also vice- 
president, was formerly connected with 
the National Bank Examining Depart- 
ment, New York, prior to which time 
he was a member of the firm of Daniel 
& Company of Philadelphia. W. Irving 
Granville is cashier and was formerly 
first assistant manager of the Broadway 
branch of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York. The 
junior officers are all men of wide bank- 
ing experience. The directors of the 
bank took particular pains to select of- 
ficers who had a previous record of 
sound and conservative banking. 

The directors were chosen not only 
from a banking but from a general busi- 
ness standpoint. Mr. Durant’s idea of 
the formation of the board was to have 
practical business men in control. The 
board of directors is constituted at pres- 
ent as follows: Charles S. Andrews, 
Jr., Matthew G. Collins, C. F. Daly, 
Robert W. Daniel, Carroll Downes, 
W. C. Durant, David G. Evans, John 
L. Kuser, George MacDonald, C. O. 
Miniger and Elmer Schlesinger. 

The Liberty National Bank in New 
York has selected as its emblem the 
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The working space 
is on two floors, 
with communica- 
tion by telephone, 
telautograph and 
an electric dumb- 
waiter. Light and 
ventilation have 
been carefully 


considered 


famous Liberty Bell. In a preliminary 
announcement, the bank said: ‘“‘As 
symbolic of its ringing message con- 
cerning plain and serviceable banking 
conducted fairly and economically in 
the interest of all the people, the 
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Liberty National Bank in New York 
has chosen an emblem having as its 
central and emphasized figure _ the 
Liberty Bell, whose appearance and 
historical significance are known to all 


Americans.” 
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Entrance to the foreign department, Commonwealth Bank, New York 


The Last Word in Banking Service 





Fore to EUTope in April to see 
Our Correspondents abroad 7% 


HE WILL VISIT 


ENGLAND - FRANCE - GERMANY 
ITALY - GREECE - ROUMANIA 
AUSTRIA - CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
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Ses: Mr. Arciero ~ 











HE above sign prominently dis- 
played is the first thing that greets 
on entering the Common- 
Bank, at the corner of the 
Bowery and Spring street, New York. 

This is the day of service in banking 
when banks, in order to serve the in- 
of their clients, are performing 


the eve 
wealth 


terest< 


functions which twenty years ago 
would have been considered entirely 
without the realm of banking. Yet even 
in these days a service such as is de- 
scribed above is unique and unusual 
enough to attract public attention. 

The Commonwealth Bank was or- 
ganized in the year 1869, and was first 
located near the corner of the Bowery 
and Delancey street. The picturesque 
old Bowery of those days was inhabited 
principally by people of German and 
Irish stock, with here and there some 
Hebrews and a few Italians, and oc- 
casionally a sandal-footed Chinaman 
would emerge from Pell street to patter 
up or down this old historic street. The 
corner of the Bowery and Delancey 
street was, at that time, 
crowded and most cosmopolitan sections 
of the city. 

From the very first day, the bank 
showed a healthy progress, so much so 
that in a few years it was forced to seek 
larger quarters. In 1898 it had again 
outgrown its quarters and in June of 
that year the foundation was laid at 
the corner of Spring street and the 
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BERNHARD BEINECKE CHARLES {A. KING 
Chairman, board of directors President 
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LOUIS P.* BACH GEORGE F. A. OLT 
Vice-president 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Corner Spring street and The Bowery 


Bowery, the present location of its main 
office. A branch was installed at the 
corner of Seventy-seventh street and 
First avenue, and later on another 
branch was opened at 155th street and 
Third avenue. 

In the meantime the complexion of 
the district surrounding the main office 
was vidergoing a decided change. Slow- 


ly, but surely, the area east of the 
Bowery was becoming a solid Jewish 
district, and the area west of the 
Bowery was being thickly populated 
with Italians. 

It became very apparent to the of- 
ficials that some movement should be 
started, some procedure adopted that 
would enable them to cater more ef- 
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JULIUS R. von STERNBERG GEORGE S. ARCIERO 


Assistant cashier Manager foreign department 








Interior of the main office 
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Interior of the foreign department 


ficiently to the particular needs of the 
racial element that made up that par- 
ticular neighborhood. 

To Bernhard Beinecke, chairman of 
the board, who is also president of the 
Plaza Hotel Operating Company and 
the Copley-Plaza Operating Company, 
and Louis P. Bach, vice-president of the 
bank and president of Kranich and 
Bach, piano manufacturers, belongs the 
credit for the establishment of this de- 
partment that has gone to such unique 
ends to be of service to the people in its 
locality. 

Having decided to install a com- 
plete foreign service department, they 
searched about for a man to direct the 
work. They finally engaged George S. 
Arciero, who in addition to being well 
known in the neighborhood through 
former banking connections, was thor- 
oughly conversant with the foreign field. 

In outlining their ideas and plans to 
Mr. Arciero, Mr. Beinecke and Mr. 
Bach made it very plain that the finan- 
cial profit was not the most important 


item in their minds. The financial gain 
could and would naturally come later. 
Of paramount importance was the fact 
that the service was one which was 
actually needed in the neighborhood, 
and they felt that the good will of the 
people could be acquired only in the 
measure by which their needs and re- 
quirements were met. 

With these ideals before them, the de- 
partment was started in a small way in 
a corner of the bank in May, 1923. Its 
growth was truly remarkable, and fully 
justified the attempt. The customers 
responded to the movement and pledged 
their fullest co-operation. So excellent 
was the progress made in a few months, 
that the bank was obliged to purchase 
the premises next door to it at 5 Spring 
street. And right there in the heart of 
the Italian section they built a beau- 
tiful banking floor. No expense was 
spared, and each and every branch of 
a fully organized foreign department 
was installed. 

It is there that the foreigner finds 
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men in charge who speak his own par- 
ticular tongue: Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Polish, Hebrew and 
Bohemian. If he wishes letters written 
in his own language it is done at no cost 
to him whatsoever. He may engage pas- 
sage on the various steamship lines, 
paying the minimum commission. He 
can buy or sell the currency of his coun- 
try at the lowest possible rates. If he 
is a business man, doing business in 
any country on the globe, the foreign 
service department will handle efficient- 
ly his every transaction, and aid him 
in the general conduct of his business. 

There is, of course, nothing partic- 
ularly new or novel as far as the above- 
mentioned service is concerned. Quite 
a few banks have done and are doing 
the same thing today. 

But it was while doing this work 
that the Commonwealth Bank found out 
what more they could do for their cus- 
tomers, and what else they could do to 
cater fully to the needs of their cus- 
tomers—which brings us back to the 
beginning of this article, and the reason 
for the sign. 

Practically all of the customers who 
were sending remittances regularly to 
relatives abroad were continually asking 
questions regarding conditions in the 
country they were particularly inter- 
ested in. 

The business men who were import- 
ing or exporting merchandise were con- 
tinually comparing the ease with which 
they carried on their business before 
the war, and the hazards they were 
being confronted with in doing business 
with foreign countries today, and be- 
moaning their inability to make the trip 
across to straighten out with their 
agents, customers and correspondents 
the various misunderstandings that 
came up as a result of the chaotic con- 


ditions abroad. So many of them so 
often said, “If I could only go over 
there, and see exactly what conditions 
I am up against, go over the details 
face to face with my customers, I am 
sure I could do a.bigger and more profit- 
able business.” 

Still others wanted to enter the for- 
eign field, but frankly admitted they 
didn’t like conditions abroad, and 
further, did not know exactly where to 
begin or how to go about it. 

This situation was often discussed by 
the officials of the bank, and when it 
became apparent that right here was an 
opportunity where the bank could be of 
real assistance to its customers, the sign, 
a reproduction of which appears at the 
beginning of this article, was imme- 
diately painted and hung up in the 
lobby of the bank. 

Read it again. The bank means 
every word it says. 

Mr. Arciero has already received 
enough requests to keep him busy in 
Europe for months and months. 

His list of commissions ranges all the 
way from visiting the mother of one of 
their clients, in a little farming town in 
Czechoslovakia, to perfecting arrange- 
ments and details for the shipment of 
diamonds from Antwerp for a vast 
amount. 

In addition to this, every one of the 
bank’s correspondents in the countries 
mentioned will be visited with a view to 
perfecting present arrangements, and 
finding out exactly what can be done to 
expedite the handling of the various 
transactions between these countries and 
the bank. 

Certainly the Commonwealth Bank 
is to be commended for its willingness 
to undertake a work which, to our 
minds, is the last thing in that much 
abused word “Service.” 
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Importers and Traders Office of The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


Equitable Consolidates Two Lower 
Broadway Offices 


HE Equitable Trust Company of 

New York recently announced the 

consolidation of its Colonial Office, 
located at 222 Broadway, and_ its 
Importers and Traders Office at 247 
Broadway, the business of the combined 
branches to be conducted at the latter 
address under the name of The 
Importers and Traders Office of The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 
The consolidation of these. two offices 
was planned at the time of the merger 


of the Importers and Traders National 
Bank into The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, which was consummated on June 
29, 1923. 

This announcement recalls some in- 
teresting bits of financial history. 


HISTORY OF THE BRANCHES 


The Colonial Office of The Equitable 
had been located in the St. Paul Build- 
ing at 222 Broadway for over twenty- 
seven years. It was originally the 
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ALVIN W. KRECH 
Chairman of the board 


Colonial Trust Company, which was 
organized in 1897 and commenced busi- 
ness in October of that year at the above 
address, taking over the charter granted 
in 1873 to the New York Real Estate 
Guaranty Company. 

The Importers and Traders Office, 
which now handles the business of lower 
Broadway for The Equitable, was sixty- 
nine years old on December 1, 1923. 
This office was formerly The Importers 
and Traders Bank, which was organized 
as a state bank on August 1, 1855, and 
later entered the national banking 
system. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


The statement of condition of The 
Equitable at the close of business 
December 31, 1928, shows total re- 
sources of $394,022,605, with quick 
assets amounting to $155,559,876. The 
capital is $23,000,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits $9,798,393, and deposits 
$325 ,924,539. 


A. W. LOASBY 
President 


EQUITABLE’S PRODUCT——SERVICE 


‘Lhe Equitable’s product for sale is 
service; service to individuals, business 
firms and corporations and to dealers 
and banks, both foreign and domestic. 
its charter, organization and resources 
enable it to handle practically every 
kind of financial transaction and per- 
form every variety of trust service. 

To the individual, The Equitable 
offers a wide range of service, acting as 
depository for checking accounts, facili- 
tating travel abroad and in the United 
States, encouraging and fostering sav- 
ing and investing, safekeeping securi- 
ties and other property, in the building 
of estates during life and in acting as 
executor, administrator, trustee, guard- 
ian or conservator after death. 

It offers service in looking after in- 
surance taxes, rents, and the collection 
of income. It offers service in expert 
advice and judgment in every variety 
of financial relationship or transaction. 
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EDWARD P. TOWNSEND, SR. 
Vice-president 


To the business firm or corporation 
The Equitable offers the same variety 
and scope of service extended to indi- 
viduals. It finances exports and im- 
ports, makes collections on all parts of 
the world, collects credit information on 
domestic and foreign firms for custom- 
ers, discounts bills, makes loans and 
performs every other bank service pos- 
sible in domestic and foreign business. 
It acts as fiscal agent in the payment 
of coupons, interest and principal, as 
trustee for corporate bond issues, as 
registrar and transfer agent in corpor- 
ate stock issues and handles railroad, 
public utility and industrial reorgani- 
zations. 

To the individual and to the business 
concern The Equitable can be friend 
and adviser in every step requiring 
financial guidance. 

To banks The Equitable offers spe- 
cial service based upon personal rather 
than routine, impersonal attention, and 
enabling them to better serve their own 
customers. 


H. H. POWELL 
Vice-president 


EDWARD P. TOWNSEND, JR. 


Vice-president 
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Entrance to the Suffern National Bank, Suffern, N. Y. Building designed by 
Alfred Hopkins, New York 


Some Recent Bank 


SUFFERN NATIONAL BANK, 
SUFFERN, N. Y. 


HE new building of the Suffern 
National Bank, Suffern, N. Y., 


some views of which are shown in 
this number, is believed by the directors 
to have been largely responsible for the 
remarkable increase in the bank’s re- 
sources which has taken place since its 
completion. 
About two years ago the directors de- 
cided to put up a building that would be 
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Building Operations 


a credit to the community and would 
provide ample room for future expan- 
sion. At the time the expense involved 
appeared to some out of proportion to 
the size of the bank and the financial 
requirements of the community. But 
the record of the bank’s growth since 
the completion of the building is an 
ample demonstration of its justification. 

In the construction of this building 
scrupulous attention was given to the 
quality of material and equipment. 
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] S Detail of doorway of new building of the Suffern National Bank, designed by 
Alfred Hopkins, architect, of New York 
ould 
ae? Alfred Hopkins of New York was the steel. It hasa capacity of approximate- 
ner architect. ly 1500 boxes in addition to the bank’s 
air The safe deposit department is security chest. Safe deposit boxes are 
ncial located on the first floor, but room has of the most modern constraction.. The 
But been provided in the basement for a . ; 
: he vaul d 

since vault when the expansion of the bank’s pant aa 0 
; an business necessitates giving up the main that of Go Wushu National Sask of 
tion. floor entirely to general banking pur- ; te 3 : 
Jee poses : Tampa, Fla., illustrated in this number. 
the The vault has heavy, reinforced con- The vault construction was by the 


vent. crete \. alls and is lined throughout with Diebold Safe and Lock Company. 
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Officers’ quarters, Suffern National Bank, Suffern, N. Y. 


ROOSEVELT SAVINGS BANK, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HE Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., is one of the first savings 
banks to install a safe deposit vault 
after the State legislature passed the 
law permitting Class “A” cities to have 
safe deposit departments. 

Their entire basement has been con- 
verted into a safe deposit room, and they 
have installed the most modern vaults. 

A heavy steel lining consisting of both 
open hearth and chrome steel is entirely 


surrounded with a heavily reinforced 
concrete structure. 

The steel lining measures 9 feet high, 
23 feet wide, 15 feet deep, and has an 
ultimate capacity for 11,000 safe de- 
posit boxes. 

The rectangular entrance to the vault 
is 12 inches thick and the metals and 
construction used provide protection 
against all known methods of attack. 
The door is equipped with latest im- 
proved time and combination locks. 

The emergency door, of equal 
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Entrance to the new safe deposit vault of the Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 


strength, but having a 20 inch diameter 
opening, is placed at the rear of the 
vault and so located and provided with 
fans as to ventilate the vault properly. 

In addition to the physical protection 


afforded by the above described vault, 
the bank has further provided protection 
by placing a burglar alarm system en- 


tirely around the vault and in the floor 
and ceiling. This protection consists 
of cables embedded in the concrete walls 





placed approximately 4 inches on cen- 
ters. Both the main and emergency 
door entrances are similarly protected 
with the burglar alarm system. 

The entire vault was installed by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company. 


LIBERTY BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘THE Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has just announced that it has in- 
structed its architect, Alfred C. Bossom 
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New building just designed by Hoggson Brothers, New York, for the Winstead Savings Bank, Winstead, 
Conn. This will be a Colonial building approximately 70 feet wide, and will be 
exclusively used by the bank 












This vault of the Exchange 
National Bank of Tampa, 
Fla., has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1500 boxes. It 
was installed by the Diebold 
Safe & Lock Company 
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Safe deposit boxes are of 
the most modern construc- 
tion and are equipped with 
a patented auxiliary raid 
bolt which guards against 
burglary by forcing the lock 
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Proposed new building for the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., designed by Alfred C. Bossom, 
bank architect, New York 


of New York, to proceed at once with 
its new building, to be located on the 


corner of Main, Court and Pearl streets. 
It will have a frontage of 61 feet at 
eith: r end, and 232 feet on Court street. 


The Main street end of the structure 





will be occupied by very handsome 
stores so that the bank will co-operate 
in the improvement of this section of 
Buffalo by providing a well-lighted 
street, which has formerly been dark. 
The same applies on the Pearl street 
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New building now under construction by Hoggson Brothers, for the Farmers National Bank of Lititz, 
Penn. This building is being constructed of ruble stone which is quarried locally, 
and will have limestone columns 


end of the property, for due to the in- 
cline in Court street, the bank is literally 
on the second story when Pearl street 
is reached, although the Main street 
entrance is on street level. 

The building is being designed in con- 
formity with all the latest zoning regu- 
lations and although it will be a mam- 
moth structure, there will not be a single 


office that is not on the outside, nor 
will there be a single door to an office 
that will not readily be visible when 4 
passenger steps from an elevator on 
any floor. 

Particular attention has been given to 
the design of the safe deposit and trust 
departments so as to make them par- 
ticularly accessible and commodious. 
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